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L  PEJROIj 

Packaged  goods  or  big  units,  it  gets 
the  volume  you  want  — 

The  Chicago  Tribune 
Consumer-Franchise  Pian! 


Y*)r  <  AN  sF.i.i.  iiinn*  retailtTs  and 
Tiiorr  voliiiiic  (HT  n'tailnr  wlit-ii 
yiiiir  Itrainl  ismit*  tlinirfiisttmiors 
want  to  Imy.  '!'«>  jji't  rt'laiitTs  to 
take  on  your  lirand— and  to  knop 
it  yonr  advertisin';  slioiiM  lie 
plannc'l  and  used  to  liiiild  a  eoii- 
siiinerfi.  '  ise.  It  si  ion  Id  deliver 
eoiismiiers  at  tlie  store  with  an 
aetive  pn-ferenee  for  \'onr  hrand. 

'I'oken  advertising  is  not 
enough.  I'o  impress  retailers 
yonr  ailvertisinj'  ninst  impress 
their  enstomers.  It  must  win  an 
important  share  of  the  day-to- 
•lay  hnyiii;;  hy  eonsnmers  in  the 
face  of  eompetitive  promotion. 


The  ('hiea);ti’rrihnne  has  workt**! 
out  a  pnwetlnre  that  answers 
the  need  of  mannfaetnrers  to 
hase  their  priMlnetion  and  sell¬ 
ing  on  aetnal  eomlitions  at  the 
retail  level. 

It  is  tied  into  the  retailer's 
ni‘«-d  for  greater  vohinu'  and  his 
i  nereasi  n  g  a  1 1  en t  ion  t  o  se| f  service 
and  simplifie<l  inventories. 

Ileeanse  it  is  in  line  with  th«-ir 
tliinking,  the  plan  has  the  aetive 
support  of  retailers.  It  earns 
lK'tt»T  store  displays  and  slu-lf 
)Hisition  It  gets gr<>at«T <‘ffieiem'y 
from  the  work  of  yonr  sah's  staff. 
It  involves  no  siH-eial  deals  or 


diseonnts  or  prices. 

While  the  plan  is  geared  in 
Chicago  to  the  ('hieago  situation 
it  can  he  nseil  in  any  marki't.  It 
applies  to  hig  nnits  as  well  as  to 
pa<"kag<‘<|  goods.  It  isdesigmsl  to 
get  immediate  sales  volnine.  It 
can  hnild  tin*  strong  hrand  posi¬ 
tion  on  which  yon  can  rely  for 
expansion. 

Here  is  the  kimi  of  a  program 
that  makes  sense  tinlay.  It  is 
proved.  ( tthers  have  iisjmI  it.  Yon 
<an  put  it  to  work  for  yon. 

Chicago  Tribune 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 
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Throughout  the  Nation — 
and  Around  the  World — 


it  RMS  and  RUNS  dnd 


Scott  newspaper  equipment  has  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation  for  standing  up  under  gruel¬ 
ing,  'round-the-clock  use,  day  in  and  year  out. 
Its  great  flexibility  enables  the  production  of 
a  four-page  tabloid  or  a  128-page  newspaper 
with  equal  facility,  at  the  unparalleled  speed 
of  50,000  newspapers  per  hour. 

The  downright  dependability  of  SCOTT 
"Extra  High-Speed”  Presses  and  Folders  is  a 
direct  result  of  sound  basic  design  and  dur¬ 
able  construction.  They  are  built  to  run  and 
Run  and  RUN. 

This  is  the  inherent  quality  that  has  won  for 
SCOTT  equipment  the  enthusiastic  approval 
and  confident  reliance  of  outstanding  Pub¬ 
lishers  all  over  America — and  around  the 
world. 


WITH  THESE 

LEADING  PUBLISHERS  IT'S 

SCOTT  "All  The  Way." 

Amarillo  Globc-Ncws 

Tha  Houston  Post 

Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 

Tht  Ann  Arbor  Ncwi 

Houston  Pratt 

Phoenix  Republic  A  Gaiatta 

Atlantic  City  Pratt-Union 

Jackson  Citiian-Pabiot 

Pontiac  Daily  Pratt 

The  Bay  City  Timet 

Jacktonvilla  Journal 

Portsmouth  Star 

Boston  Harald-Travclar 

Long  Island  Daily  Pratt 

Providanca  Journal 

El  DIario  da  Nueva  York 

Jamastown  Post-Joumal 

Tha  Ouincy  Herald-Whig 

Buffalo  Couriat-Eapratt 

Johnson  City  Pratt-Chronicia 

Rockford  Rcgistar-Rapublic 

Camdan  Courlar-Poit 

Knoxvilla  Journal 

The  Sacramento  Baa 

Tha  Charlatton  Daily  Mall 

Lot  Angalat  Daily  Nawt 

The  Saginaw  Nawt 

Chattanoosa  TImat 

Lynchburg  News  A  Advance 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Chicaso  Harald.Amarican 

McKaasport  Daily  Nawt 

San  FraneiKo  Shopping  News 

ColumbMt  Ltdser-Enquirtr 

Miami  Daily  Nawt 

Santa  Ana  Register 

Tha  Dallas  Timas-Harald 

Milwaukaa  Santinal 

Seattle  Post-lntalligancar 

Danvilla  Raslstar-Baa 

Minneapolis  Star  A  Tribune 

Tha  Sharon  Harald 

Tha  Davanport  Timas 

Tha  Modesto  Baa 

Sioux  City  Journal-Tribuna 

Dayton  Daily  Nawt 

Molina  Daily  Dispatch 

Stamford  Advocate 

Tha  Datroit  Nawt 

New  Orleans  Ham 

Staubanvilla  Harald-SUr 

Duluth  Harald  A  Nawt-Tribuna 

New  Orleans  Timat-Picayuna 

Stockton  Daily  Record 

Easton  Ex  prats 

New  Rochelle  Standard  Star 

Tarantum  Valley  Nawt 

Elizabeth  Daily  Jiurnal 

Jewish  Daily  Forward 

Hudson  Dispatch 

Eria  Dispatch-Harald 

New  York  Harald-Tribuna 

The  Washington  Pott 

Fairchild  Publications 

New  York  Daily  News 

The  Washington  Evening  Star 

Tha  Fratno  Baa 

New  York  Pott 

Palm  Beach  Pott 

Tha  Gary  Post-Tribuna 

Newark  Evening  News 

White  Plaint  Reporter-Dispatch 

Grand  Rapids  Pratt 

Norfolk  Ladgar-Dispatch 

Wilkes-Barre  Sunday  Indapandant 

Barsan  Evaning  Racord 

Tha  Ottumwa  Courier 

Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel 

W  r.  Hall  Printing  Co. 

Passaic  Harald-Nawt 

Worcester  Talagram-Gaiatta 

Tha  Hammond  Timas 

Paterson  Evening  News 

Tha  York  Dispatch 

Buy  with  Confidence — Buy  Scott 


WALTER  scon  &  CO.,  Inc. 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 


IRCULATION 
UP  25%* 


SINCE  FIRST  ISSUE  THREE  YEARS  AGO!  |i|  ^  | 

The  Sunday  Press 
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PBKIiS  Kf’.VIMl'  KUITlOy 


AlViP  STMLL  GOii\G  HIGHER — 


Average  net  paid  February,  1953 
Circulation:  58,758* 


j  By  publishing  a  complete  Sunday  newspaper  with  unsurpassed 
I  features.  The  Sunday  Press  during  the  past  three  years  has 
||  made  circulation  gains  and  achieved  reader  acceptance  that 
I  is  the  talk  of  the  industry.  The  Sunday  Press  provides  almost 
as  much  circulation  as  its  companion  daily — The  Binghamton 
Press,  which  has  been  in  the  field  for  nearly  50  years! 

We  believe  that  much  of  the  success  of  The  Sunday  Press  can 


be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  people  are  primarily  interested  in 
LOCAL  news.  It  is  just  naturally  human  to  want  to  kmm 
what  your  neighbor  is  doing,  and  the  emphasis  on  LOCAL 
news  and  pictures  in  The  Sunday  Press  fills  that  need.  Carrier 
delivered  early  Sunday  morning.  The  Sunday  Press  reaches 
many  thousands  more  homes  than  the  combined  total  of  all 
out  of  town  Sunday  newspapers. 


BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

A  MARKET  THAT  DESERVES  AND  REWARDS  SPECIAL  ATTENTION 


0^  FylMOUS  INDUSTRIES"  international  Business  Machines  Corp.,  Ansco  Photographic 

Supplies;  General-Electric  Co.,  Endicott-Johnson  Shoe  Corp., 
Kroehler  Mfg.  Co..  Link  Aviation  Devices,  Fairbanks  Co.,  etc. 


Population,  buying  power,  living  standards,  compactness — 
no  matter  what  yardstick  of  market  measurement  you  may 
wish  to  apply — the  opportunities  in  the  Binghamton  market 
single  it  out  for  special  attention. 

The  Binghamton  Press  provides  total  daily  circulation  of 


59,122  to  cover  87%  of  the  families  in  the  Metropolitan  Area. 
Add  to  it  The  Sunday  Press  circulation  of  55,650  and  you  have 
thoroughness  of  coverage  equalled  hy  few  newspapers  in 
markets  of  equal  size  .  .  ,  and  few  newspapers  hoast  such 
intense  readership  and  unusual  responsiveness. 


The  Binghamton  Press 


DAILY 


.'S’KW  YOlIK 


SUNDAY 


J.  P.  McKinney  &  son,  ISational  Representative» 
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New  York  City’s 
supermarkets  placed 
more  advertising 


in  1952: 


— and  for  the  12th  con¬ 
secutive  year  they  de¬ 
pended  mostly  on  New 
York  City’s  “BIG  3” 
home-delivered  papers. 


New  York  City  Retail  Grocery  Linage 
Daily  and  Sunday — 12  months  1952 


LONG  ISLAND  PRESS .  1,254,975 

LONG  ISLAND  STAR-JOURNAL  1,024,045 
STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE  920,458 
Journal  American  841,401 

Brooklyn  Eagle  542,256 

World-Telegram  &  Sun  458,084 

News  451,412 

Post  366,729 

Mirror .  152,276 

New  York  Times  120,677 

Herald  Tribune  117,004 


Note  to  food  advertisers:  Food  markets  depend 
on  next-day  newspaper  results.  We  have  been 
their  first  choice  for  twelve  straight  years. 


LONG  ISLAND  PRESS 

Covering  the  southern  half  of  Queens 

LONG  ISLAND  STAR-JOURNAL 

Covering  the  northern  half  of  Queens 

STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE 

Covering  all  of  Richmond 
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Successful  Film 
To  THE  Editor:  You  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  that  the 
Worhl-Herald  has  enjoyed  con¬ 
siderable  success  with  its  public  re¬ 
lations  film,  “The  World-Herald 
Story,”  which  was  produced  in  De¬ 
cember,  1950.  This  is  a  26-minute 
sound  and  color  film  produced  by 
the  Rippey  Company  in  Denver. 
We  have  six  prints  available  and 
they  arc  in  constant  demand  by 
high  school  and  college  classes 
throughout  our  circulation  area. 
The  picture  has  also  been  widely 
shown  to  service  clubs  and  church 
groups.  During  1952  we  had  a 
total  of  about  200  showings  with 
an  audience  total  of  15,500.  Since 
we  first  began  distributing  the  film 
in  December  of  1950,  it  has  been 
seen  by  55,580. 

E.  T.  McClanahan 
Promotion  Manager 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 

Mr.  Tranter  Corrects 
Report  About  Shrinkage 

To  THE  Editor:  Misinterpreta¬ 
tions  of  my  talk  (E&P,  Nov.  8, 
1952,  Page  53)  have  been  em¬ 
barrassing  both  in  my  position  as 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler,  and  also 
as  a  member  of  the  Mechanical 
Committee  of  ANPA. 

I  refer  in  particular  to  one  para¬ 
graph:  “The  discussion  following 
Mr.  Tranter’s  remarks  pointed  up 
the  possibility  that  the  present  re¬ 
duction  might  not  be  the  last.” 

In  the  seventh  paragraph;  “It 
was  also  pointed  out  that  poor 
quality  results  from  excessive  mat 
shrinkage,  the  stereotyping  prob¬ 
lem  becoming  more  acute  if  more 
than  y*  of  an  inch  shrinkage  is 
used.”  This  has  also  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  me  and  I  did  not  say 
it.  The  only  direct  comment  I 
made  on  shrinkage  in  my  talk  was 
as  follows: 

“Regarding  mat  shrinkage  in 
connection  with  the  new  column 
width,  I  personally  am  in  favor  of 
a  shrinkage  no  greater  than  %  of 
an  inch,  not  necessarily  because  I 
believe  the  reproduction  is  affect¬ 
ed,  but  because  the  length  of  the 
stereotype  operation  on  each  mat 
increases  considerably  as  the 
shrinkage  goes  above  this  mark, 
and  because  the  stereotype  opera¬ 
tion  becomes  more  critical.” 

This  statement  means  exactly 
what  it  says.  In  order  to  shrink 
much  more  than  %  of  an  inch,  an 
additional  stereotype  operation  is 
required,  and  this  increases  the 
time  required  to  process  the  mat. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
a  “stereotype  problem  becoming 
more  acute”  and  a  “stereotype 


operation  becoming  more  critical. 
To  state  that  an  operation  is  criti¬ 
cal  simply  means  that  there  is 
latitude.  It  does  not  condemn  it 
or  pose  it  as  a  problem.  Not  byfj 
the  widest  stretch  of  imaginatio; 
could  my  statement  be  interpretd 
as  condemning  high  shrinkage  re¬ 
production.  This  interpretation  is  i 
insinuated,  however,  in  your  re-  j 
port.  j 

It  so  happens  that  I  have  beet!* 
able  to  make  reductions  in  rol!  ; 
widths  at  the  Boston  Herald  with-^ 
out  increasing  shrinkage  appre 
ciably,  and  the  necessity  fo: 
using  higher  shrinkage  has  not  de¬ 
veloped,  although  we  were  one  oi 
the  first  to  use  64"  paper.  I  have 
however,  seen  excellent  printingl 
being  done  in  various  cities  wbee' 
high  shrinkage  is  being  used 
I  might  add  that  I  look  forward! 
to  your  publication  with  great  in 
terest  every  week  and  have  been 
a  faithful  reader  since  1924.  Asa 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  is  a  tri¬ 
bute  to  your  publication  that  read¬ 
ers  should  reach  back  to  Novem¬ 
ber  8  to  substantiate  their  beliefs. 

Reg  Tranter. 
Mechanical  Superintendent 
Boston  Herald  Traveler  Corp. 
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Lead  to  a  story  in  the  Honolulu 
(Hawaii)  Advertiser:  “A  reptil^ 
skin  woman’s  pocket  book  from 
Arkansas  containing  almost  $900 
was  taken  on  a  brief  sight-seeing 
trip  yesterday.” 

■ 

Story  in  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Tribune:  “The  fire  caused  damage 
estimated  at  $25,000.  It  was  par¬ 
tially  caused  by  insurance.” 

■ 

White  House  story  as  carried 
by  United  Press:  “The  President 
went  to  the  exclusive  Burning  Tree 
Country  Club  in  Maryland  for 
some  gold.” 

■ 

White  House  story  in  the  De 
troit  (Mich.)  News:  “It  was  Pres 
ident  Eisenhower  who  said— 
Thank  you,  gentlemen,  and  bood- 
by.” 

■ 

News  story  in  the  Knoxvilit 
(Tenn.)  News  •  Sentinel:  “Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd  criticized  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  proposal  that  Pres¬ 
ident-elect  Eisenhower  be  given 
better  ax  treatment.” 
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They  had  to  move  a  shipyard  full  of  heavy 
machinery  to  a  cliff  top,  and  quickly,  if  they  were  to  save 
the  Kenkoku  Maru.  Here  is  how  they  did  it 
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At  2:30  a.m.  on  a  rainy  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  April  28,  1951,  the 
426-foot,  turbo-driven  freighter 
Kenkoku  Maru,  inbound  from  the 
Orient,  overshot  the  entrance  to 
the  Golden  Gate  and  piled  up  on  a 
lee  shore  80  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco. 

Capt.  Shigeo  Fujime  managed 
to  get  off  an  SOS  and  a  message  for 
a  salvage  boat  before  the  power 
failed.  His  13  officers  and  54  crew¬ 
men  were  reasonably  safe,  but  the 
helpless  hull  was  being  battered  on 
the  rocks. 

For  a  merchant  mariner  there  is 
no  moment  more  agonizing.  Mer¬ 
chant  ships  are  built  at  great  cost 
and  when  a  ship  goes  on  the  rocks 
the  swiftest  action  is  needed  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  owners,  stockholders  and 
editor  (S  publisher  for  March  7, 


underwriters.  Here  is  where  the  sea 
salvage  people  play  the  dominant 
role. 

Theirs  is  a  peculiar  industry.  It 
must  maintain  tools  and  facilities 
for  any  sea-going  job,  yet  lie  dor¬ 
mant  until  a  moment  of  disaster. 

Underwriters,  who  would  seem 
to  be  most  concerned  with  this  state 
of  affairs,  have  a  simple  defense. 
It  is  the  maxim  of  the  salvagers,  or 
salvors  as  they  are  known:  “When¬ 
ever  you  have  a  ship  ashore  you 
can  kiss  a  million  bucks  good-by.” 

Shipping  underwriters  don’t 
have  any  more  kissable  millions 
than  the  next  fellow.  They  say  they 
can’t  set  up  salvage  stations  like 
neighborhood  firehouses  along 
coa.st  lines. 

Had  Captain  Fujime  known  this 
1953 


at  the  moment  of  his  shipwreck,  he 
might  have  committed  hara-kiri 
then,  as  indeed,  later,  he  did.  His 
ship  was  high  on  the  rocks.  Riding 
in  ballast,,  she  had  gone  up  broad¬ 
side,  her  bow  pierced  by  a  pinnacle. 

The  captain’s  hope  was  that  his 
American  agents  could  persuade 
some  waterfront  operator  to  assem¬ 
ble  a  salvage  team  in  a  hurry.  With¬ 
out  cargo,  the  11,087-ton  ship, 
though  insured  for  $1,500,000,  of¬ 
fered  little  to  dangle  as  a  salvage 
prize. 

Yet  25  days  later,  after  an  out¬ 
lay  of  .  .  .  continued  in  March* 

Nation’s  Business 

♦  tr rite  Nation's  Business,  tfashington  6, 
D.C.,  for  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  March 
issue  and  for  permission  to  quote  from  this 
timely  article. 
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proof-reading  until  we  picked  up  Sol  Padlibsky’s  ever-stimulating  “Of 
All  Things”  column  in  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail.  Pro¬ 
legomenon,  tossed  off  with  fine  forensic  fervor  by  Senator  M.  M.  Neely 
(W.  Va.),  merely  means  “by  way  of  preface,"  Sol  found  by  dictionary- 
thumbing.  He  devoted  a  column  to  the  subject,  after  interviewing 
many  authorities,  including  a  college  president,  invariably  encounter¬ 
ing  blank  faces — and  answers.  “I  abjured  as  an  absedarian  that  Fd 
never  peruse  another  text  of  your  ver^se  statements,"  read  Soli 
open  letter  to  the  Senator.  The  West  Virginia  Weekly  AP  Log  took 
the  weighty  word  under  advisement,  too.  .  .  .  Another  official,  Gover¬ 
nor  Battle  of  Virginia,  suddenly  interrupted  a  press  conference  last 
week  and  told  the  boys,  “You  go  to  the  devil!”  It  was  just  a  case  of 
gubernatorial  and  reportorial  gallantry  and  the  press  didn't  get  sort 
because  some  college  girls,  prettier  than  male  reporters,  were  waitinj 
to  see  the  Governor. 

— Mention  here  that  Frederick  Mordaunt  Hall  once  was  drama  critic 
for  the  vanished  but  never  vanquished  old  Beacon  Hill  beacon,  the 
Boston  Transcript,  moved  Charles  A.  Colton,  a  “Gentleman  from  the 
Transcript”  for  45  years,  some  of  them  as  credit  manager,  now  an 
attorney  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  write  Mr.  Hall  reminiscenses  in  which 
he  recalled  “people  whose  births,  engagements,  marriages  or  deaths 
would  not  be  valid  unless  they  appeared  in  the  Transcript.”  He  re¬ 
called.  too.  the  old  rhyme  which  went  something  like  this: 

There  was  a  maid  of  Back  Bay 
Who  was  so  exceeding  blase 
That  while  in  her  teens 
She  refused  pork  and  beans 
And  once  THKh'M  a  iranscript  away. 


“Thought  I’d  coll  you  up  and  find 
out  if  you  arrived  OK. 

"No,  it  didn't  take  long.  Seemed  like 
I'd  just  given  the  operator  the  number 
when  I  heard  your  voice. 

"Good  thing  I  remembered  to  jot 
down  Aunt  Sue's  number  when  you 
were  there  the  last  time.” 


— William  Fitzgerald,  Boston  Herald,  who  was  working  with  Mr. 
Hall  and  the  Clipper  on  the  New  Yoric  Sun  until  its  sale  in  1951. 
writes  that  the  rigors  of  a  New  England  W'inter  are  all  he  dislike  1 
about  journalistic  chores  in  The  Huh  ...  A  2-page  “welcome  back' 
message,  signed  and  sponsored  by  Greater  Boston  hotels,  restaurants 
and  night  clubs,  greeted  Columnist  Frank  (“Boston  After  Dark”)  Mor- 
issey  upon  return  from  vacation  to  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram-News. 
Mr.  Morissey,  a  member  of  the  Boston  Record- American  staff  for 
years,  writes  the  popular  column  for  the  Lynn  newspaper  once  a  week. 
.  .  .  A  Fresh  Ribbon  (typewriter)  to  Julian  Krawcheck,  Cleveland 
Press,  an  old  and  valued  Clipper  associate  of  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server  days,  for  the  high  honor  of  being  the  first  man  ever  to  win 
two  Cleveland  Guild  Awards  in  one  year.  That’s  good  typing  by  i 
good  typer.  .  .  .  Interesting  story  in  Brooklyn  Eagle  by  Richard  J. 


You  save  time  on  out-of-town  calls  when 
you  give  the  Long  Distance  operator  the 
number  yon  want. 

So  here’s  a  helpful  hint.  W’rite  down  the 
out-of-town  numbers  you  alrcadv  know. 

If  there’s  a  new  number  you  don’t  have  — or  an 
old  one  you’ve  forgotten  — be  sure  to  add  it  to 
the  list  when  the  operator  gives  it  to  von. 

'ITic  Bell  Telephone  Companx'  in 

your  commuuitx'  will  gladlv  gixe  you  a  free 

Telephone  Numbers  Booklet. 


.  .  .  Down  from  whence  we  came,  the  weekly  Yadkin  (N.  C.)  Rippk 
carries  a  standing  front-page  box:  j 

I 

THE  WEATHER 
Probably  Rain  and  Probably  Not 
(We  haven’t  missed  in  50  years.) 

— Dropped  in  to  see  arc  broadcast,  “Life  Begins  At  80”  the  other 
night  and  Mrs.  Georgiana  Carr,  87,  told  about  when  her  late  husband 
was  on  the  Kansas  City  Times  and  they  were  intimate  friends  of 
Thomas  Nast,  pioneer,  pace-setting  political  cartoonist.  .  .  .  Jack 
Foster,  editor  of  Denver’s  Rocky  Mountain  News,  was  guest  disc 
jockey  on  Radio  Station  klz  recently.  .  .  .  Editors  usually  provide  “con¬ 
tinued”  lines,  but  Herb  Wheaton,  author  of  the  “My  Point  of  View 
column  in  the  weekly  Hokah  (Minn.)  Chief,  breaks  from  the  front  to 
an  inside  page  with  the  terse  line,  “Hunt  for  it,”  and  pursuers  of  hi' 
pithy  prose  find  somewhere  inside  the  continuation  headed:  “You 
found  it.”  .  .  ,  Jack  lams,  formerly  with  the  New  York  News,  is  author 
of  a  murder  mystery,  “Into  Thin  Air”  (William  Morrow  &  Co.)  .  .  • 
There’s  humorous  reference  to  the  Toledo  newspapers  in  the  current 
film  musical,  “The  Jazz  Singer,”  Danny  Thomas  tells  of  the  time  he 
was  on  a  desolate  South  Pacific  Island  and  in  his  loneliness  cried  out: 
“Won’t  somebody  talk  to  me?”  A  boy  with  newspapers  under  his  arm 
dashed  out,  shouting:  ‘Toledo  papers!  Toledo  papers!”  Thomas  asked 
if  he  wasn’t  a  long  way  from  home.  “Sure,”  was  the  reply  “Isn’t  thh 
a  lousy  beat  they  gave  me?” 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Local  to  serve  the  community.  Nations*  ii»f.  to  serve  the  ISation. 
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Airborne  help  for  “La  Isla  Encantada” 


For  many  years,  “the  enchanted 
5band[  island”  of  Puerto  Rico  has  waged  a 
'^jack  f  living  standards, 

discj  Four  years  ago,  a  forward-looking 
:  island  government  began  “Operation 
snt  to  I  Bootstrap.”  It  set  up  new  industries, 
“You  i  power  projects,  new  housing.  And 
uthor .  went  into  the  tourist  business  in 
I  . .  ■ !  earnest. 

ae  he  [  With  its  balmy  climate  and  spar- 
1  out:  I  kling  beaches,  Puerto  Rico  has  always 
asked  i|  everything  to  offer  tourists— ex- 
t  thh  j  cept  places  to  put  them  up. 
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Now,  luxury  hotels  gleam  against 
the  blue  Caribbean  sky.  And  big  Clip¬ 
pers*  land  at  Isla  Grande  airport 
several  times  a  day,  disgorging  free- 
spending  visitors  from  North  and 
South  America  and  from  the  whole 
Caribbean  area.  Business  is  booming! 

Years  ago.  Pan  American  first  saw 
Puerto  Rico’s  possibilities.  The  first 
Clipper  flight  to  Puerto  Rico  was  in 
1929,  and,  for  many  years,  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  offered  the  only  air  service  from 
the  mainland.  In  1948,  when  Pan 
1953 


American  first  offered  air  tourist  serv¬ 
ice,  it  was  to  Puerto  Rico.  $64,  plus 
tax,  will  take  you  there  today,  all  the 
way  from  New  York.  Tourists  are  now 
one  of  Puerto  Rico’s  biggest  money¬ 
makers! 

Pan  American  has  helped  promote 
Puerto  Rico’s  economic  development 
in  many  other  important  ways  by 
providing  the  bulk  of  air  service  be¬ 
tween  the  island  and  the  mainland. 

Pan  American  World  Airways,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.  •Tm.lt-Mark.  Kpk.  U.  s.  rat.  Oir. 
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Are  you 
ready  for 
step  two? 


If  your  newspaper  is  among  the  growing  hundreds 
that  preserve  their  back  numbers  on  microfilm,  you  have 
taken  a  step  that  shows  good  judgment. 

And  you’re  ready  for  step  two! 

That’s  the  step  you  take  when  you  equip  your  morgue 
with  The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm.  It’s  the  ideal 
supplement  to  your  own  newspaper,  for  you  get 
the  entire  contents  of  the  Late  City  Edition  .  .  . 
a  complete  day-to-day  record  of  national  and  world  affairs. 


1 

i 


And  the  service  is  fast!  A  new  reel  of  The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm 
is  completed  every  ten  days,  and  mailed  to  you  within  three 
days  of  the  period  it  covers. 

At  the  low  price  of  $140  a  year  (outside  the  U.S.  $144),  a  subscription 

for  The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm  pays  for  itself  quickly.  If  you’re 

all  set  to  make  use  of  this  space -saving,  time-saving  way  of  keeping 

“the  newspaper  of  record’’  on  file,  let  us  enter  your  subscription  without 

delay.  Send  your  order  to  the  Library  Services  Department  at  the  address  below. 
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U.  S.  Asks  Ironclad  Rule 
Against  Combination  Rates 


Boston  Post  Sides  with  Government; 
Court  Allows  Argument  by  'Amid' 

By  Jerry  Walker 


The  government  will  ask  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  March  10  to  issue  an 
ironclad  decree  prohibiting  com¬ 
bination  advertising  rates  in  news¬ 
papers. 

Instead  of  leaving  it  to  the 
courts  to  probe  for  data  before 
lapproving  rate  cards,  as  would  be 
I  the  case  under  the  decree  of  the 
’  District  Court  in  New  Orleans,  the 
.  Anti-Trust  Division  of  the  De- 
^  partment  of  Justice  wants  to  make 
)  it  obligatory  upon  the  publisher 
,  to  justify  any  discounts  granted 
'  as  the  result  of  savings  in  costs 
from  combined  use  of  his  papers. 

Siding  with  the  Government  in 
the  appeal  from  the  Times-Picay- 
une  Publishing  Company  Case, 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post  has  filed 
a  brief  as  “a  friend  of  the  court” 
in  support  of  the  main  contention 
that  unit  advertising  rates  limit 
the  advertiser’s  freedom  of  choice 
of  newspapers  in  a  competitive 
market. 

The  Post,  acquired  several 
months  ago  by  John  Fox,  noted 
financier,  publishes  morning  and 
Sunday  editions,  while  its  three 
competitors  have  morning-even- 
ing-Sunday  operations. 

inadequate’  Judgment 
In  the  view  of  government  at¬ 
torneys  the  New  Orleans  judgment 
is  inadequate  and  permits  the 
publisher  to  escape  the  real  “cure” 
of  the  Sherman  Act  any  time  the 
morning  Times-Picayiine  ceases  to 
he  the  “dominant”  newspaper  in 
the  field. 

“The  decree  must  go  beyond 
ihe  mere  prohibition  of  forced 
combination  rates,”  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  brief  argues. 

Since  both 'the  Government  and 
the  publishing  company  are  ap¬ 
pealing  from  the  district  court 
judgment,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
allotted  one  hour  of  oral  argu¬ 
ment  time  for  each  on  Tuesday. 
In  addition,  the  court  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  sweeping  importance  of 
the  case  to  the  nation’s  newspaper 
business;  it  has  granted  the  un¬ 
usual  privilege  of  oral  argument. 


for  one-half  hour,  to  John  T. 
Cahill  for  the  98  publishers  who 
have  filed  an  amici  curiae  brief. 
(E&P,  Feb.  28,  page  7.)  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  h«  given  an  equal 
amount  of  time  to  reply  to  the 
“friends.” 

Round-Clock  Operation  Hit 

In  the  main  part  of  the  three- 
hour  debate,  the  Solicitor  General, 
Walter  J.  Cummings,  Jr.,  will  as¬ 
sail  the  basic  defense  of  the  T-P 
Company  that  it  is  a  “round-the- 
clock”  newspaper  and  not  two  or 
three  separate  publications — 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday.  The 
line  of  the  Government’s  case  is 
set  forth  in  the  brief  which  re¬ 
views  testimony  showing  that  the 
T-P  Company  for  years,  in  pro¬ 
motional  and  sales  material, 
stressed  the  separate  identities  of 
the  Times-Picayune  and  States. 

In  this  connection  the  Govern¬ 
ment  offered  as  evidence  some 
letters  to  general  advertisers  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  make¬ 
up  of  the  two  papers  “is  as  differ¬ 
ent  as  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  New  York  Journal  American.” 
The  letters  were  sent  out  in  1949, 
the  year  before  the  forced  com¬ 
bination  rate  was  imposed  on  gen¬ 
eral  advertisers. 

One  Editorial  Policy 

Meeting  this  assertion  head-on, 
the  publishing  company  brief  gives 
a  detailed  description  of  the  uni¬ 
fied  operation  of  the  business, 
with  ownership  of  the  plant  rest¬ 
ing  in  the  common  company,  all 
revenue  going  to  that  one  treas¬ 
ury  and  press  times  that  run  at 
intervals  from  8:50  a.m.  until 
12:31  a.m.  for  11  editions. 

“Clearly,”  the  Company  states, 
“the  picture  is  that  of  an  around- 
the-clock  newspaper  publishing 
operation  conducted  by  a  single 
publisher  serving  a  single  market. 
The  Company  publishes  the 
Times-Picayune  during  part  of  the 
day  and  during  another  part  of 
the  day  it  publishes  its  evening 
issue,  the  States.” 

In  answer  to  the  Government’s 
evidence  that  “appellants  have  em¬ 


phasized  the  ’tough  rivalry’  be¬ 
tween  the  staffs”  is  the  Company’s 
statement  that  the  editorial  policy 
of  the  morning  and  evening  is¬ 
sues  is  the  same;  both  support  the 
same  movements,  candidates  and 
political  activities. 

“Frequently,”  the  brief  points 
out,  “the  editorials  in  one  publi¬ 
cation  are  changed  from  one  press 
run  to  the  next  and  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  practice  to  change  news  ar¬ 
ticles  and  the  position  of  news 
articles  in  various  press  runs.” 

Rather  than  being  merely  the 
sale  of  “reader  access”  in  one 
bundle,  the  unit  rule  forces  pur¬ 
chase  of  unwanted  space  in  the 
evening  States  by  many  classified 
and  general  advertisers,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  contends.  The  rule,  it  is 
asserted,  shut  off  as  customers  of 
the  Item  all  advertisers  who 
deemed  it  essential  to  use  the 
Times-Picayune  and  who,  for 
budgetary  or  other  reasons,  re¬ 
stricted  further  advertising  in  New 
Orleans  newspapers  to  one  even¬ 
ing  paper. 

Taking  sharp  issue  with  this 
claim,  the  T-P  brief  says:  “The 
undisputed  evidence  establishes 
that  at  the  present  time  the  Item 
is  in  a  healthier  position  than  at 
any  time  in  its  entire  history.” 

Both  the  circulation  and  the 
general  advertising  linage  of  the 
Item  have  increased  during  the 
time  the  T-P’s  unit  rate  cards 
have  been  in  effect,  and  in  the 
circumstances,  the  brief  states,  “it 
seems  patent  that  there  was  ab¬ 
solutely  no  probability  that  the 
Item  would  be  driven  from  the 
field,  or  would  lose  its  share  of 
the  market,  or  that  the  T-P  Com¬ 
pany  would  monopolize  the  field.” 

Called  a  ‘Tying  Contract’ 

It  is  the  Government’s  view 
that  the  unit  rule  constitutes  a 
tying  contract,  with  a  great  de¬ 
gree  of  leverage  in  the  Times-Pic¬ 
ayune  as  the  only  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  the  field,  and  such  tie-in 
practices  have  been  outlawed  by 
numerous  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sions. 

“In  view  of  the  economics  of 
the  newspaper  industry,”  says  the 
Government,  “the  restraints  im¬ 
posed  by  appellants’  tying  con¬ 
tracts  have  a  particularly  deleter¬ 
ious  effect  on  competition.  For 
several  decades,  the  business  of 


publishing  newspapers  has  been  a 
marginal  one,  and  there  have  been 
heavy  casualties.  Moreover,  over 
two-thirds  of  'newspaper  revenue 
is  derived  from  advertising.  In 
these  circumstances,  tying  con¬ 
tracts  which  deflect  advertising 
revenue  from  a  competitor  are  a 
potent  force  tending  to  limit,  and 
ultimately  eliminate,  competition.” 

Custom  Not  Exoneration 

The  point  has  been  made  in 
the  amici  brief  of  the  98  publish¬ 
ers  that  enforcement  of  a  ban  on 
unit  rates  would  imperil  a  large 
segment  of  the  newspaper  business 
and  lead  to  the  suspension  of  the 
weaker  elements.  Addressing  it¬ 
self  obliquely  to  this  phase  of  the 
case,  the  Government’s  brief  sub¬ 
mits  that  “the  effect  upon  compe¬ 
tition  of  tying  contracts  may 
properly  be  judged  in  the  light  of 
the  independent  newspaper’s  pre¬ 
carious  existence  when  a  morning 
and  an  evening  newspaper  which 
are  under  single  ownership  are 
published  in  the  same  city.” 

“That  other  publishers  in  other 
cities  engaged  in  similar  practices 
does  not  exonerate  appellants,” 
the  Government  adds  at  another 
point  in  the  brief.  “But  if  the 
practices  of  other  publishers  in 
other  cities  are  relevant  here,  even 
more  relevant  is  the  evidence 
showing  the  demise  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  where  competing 
publishers  adopted  unit  rates.” 

While  the  elimination  of  com¬ 
pulsory  unit  rates  is  the  first  step 
to  be  taken  in  curing  the  ill  effects 
of  the  illegal  conduct,  it  is  not 
enough,  the  Government  tells  the 
court,  for  the  dominant  paper  can 
still  offer  discounts  “to  coerce  use 
of  the  States  rather  than  the 
Item.” 

Burden  of  Proof  on  Publisher 

Envisioned  are  two  forms  of 
discounts:  1.  A  rate  lower  than 
the  sum  of  the  separate  rates  for 
advertisers  who  run  the  same 
copy  in  both  the  Times-Picayune 
and  States:  and  2.  Quantity  pur¬ 
chasers  of  advertising  in  the  T-P 
who  also  buy  some  space  in  the 
States  might  be  charged  at  the 
regular  States’  rates,  but  based  or. 
the  linage  contracted  for  in  the 
T-P. 

Such  a  rate  structure,  it  is  felt, 
would  induce  advertisers  to  deal 
with  the  appellant  to  the  exclusion 
of  its  competitor. 

The  Government  proposes, 
therefore,  a  specific  prohibition  of 
advertising  rates  which  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  an  advertiser’s  use 
of  both  of  appellant’s  newspapers. 

(Continued  on  Page  58) 
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Agency  ‘9’  File  Appeal 
From  $300,000  Verdict 


An  appeal  from  a  supreme 
Court  jury  verdict  of  $300,000  to 
Duane  Jones  Company  against 
Scheideler,  Beck  &  Werner,  Inc., 
and  nine  individual  defendants 
will  be  argued  next  week  in  the 
Appellate  Division,  First  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Last  November’s  judgment  was 
after  trial  of  an  action  in  which 
$4,500,000  was  sought  for  “con¬ 
spiracy”  to  ruin  the  Duane  Jones 
advertising  agency  by  stealing  ac¬ 
counts.  During  the  lengthy  trial — 
an  1100-page  record  was  made — 
the  demand  was  whittled  down  to 
$2,000,000. 

The  nine  individual  defendants 
are:  Frank  G.  Burke,  Jr.,  Joseph 
Scheideler,  Paul  Werner,  Joseph 
Beck.  Robert  Hayes,  Philip  Brooks. 
Lawrence  Hubbard.  Fugene  Huls- 
hizer  and  Robert  Hughes. 

The  defendants  assert  that  cer¬ 
tain  advertising  accounts  were  in 
the  public  domain  when  they 
formed  a  new  agency  and  took 
them  over. 

Gist  of  the  Duane  Jones  reply 
is  that  the  defense  relies  on  in¬ 
adequate  and  inaccurate  pleadings 
and  takes  testimony  out  of  con¬ 
text.  The  basic  accusation,  says 
the  plaintiffs  brief,  is  that  the 
■‘nine’’  plotted  to  pirate  certain  ac¬ 
counts  even  while  in  the  employ 
of  the  plaintiff. 

It  is  a.sserted  that  Duane  Jones 
started  his  agency  in  1942  with 
billings  of  $1,200,000.  He  de¬ 
veloped  accounts  that  gave  the 
agency  billings  of  $10,000,000  by 
1951  and  the  net  earnings  of  the 
company  were  approximately 
$200,000  a  year. 

In  the  appeal  brief  the  defense 
alleges  “the  trial  court  committed 
reversible  error  in  the  admission 
of  evidence  and  in  the  charge  to 
the  jury  on  the  question  of  dam¬ 
ages.” 

Counsel  argues  that  exhibits 
concerning  gross  billings  for 


Scheideler,  Beck  &  Werner  and 
those  supposed  to  have  been  “di¬ 
verted”  from  the  Duane  Jones 
Company  constitute  “the  sole  at¬ 
tempted  proof  of  damages.” 

The  defense  further  says  that  the 
court’s  instruction  to  the  jury  that 
it  might  consider  this  exhibit  “as 
one  standard  of  getting  at  the 
damages”  was  erroneous  because 
there  is  no  proof  of  the  expense 
of  doing  business  and  that  the 
Duane  Jones  Company  seeks  to  re¬ 
cover  defendants’  profits  “over 
and  above  the  amount  of  losses 
caused  to  the  plaintiff.” 

Another  point  brought  up  in  the 
appeal  is  that  the  court  erred  in 
“charging  that  the  basis  of  liabil¬ 
ity  was  a  ‘conspiracy’ — not  the 
commission  of  any  wrongful  or 
fraudulent  act  .  .  .”  The  defense 
says,  in  the  brief,  that  on  10  dif¬ 
ferent  occasions  the  court  charged, 
in  effect,  that  the  jury  could  find 
against  all  the  defendants  if  it 
found  existing  conspiracy  between 
any  two.  (The  jury  found  in  favor 
of  two  defendants,  the  Manhattan 
Soap  Company  and  Donald  Gill.) 

Another  argument  is  that  the 
“Plaintiff  failed  to  prove  that  it  was 
damaged  at  all  by  defendants’  con¬ 
duct.”  According  to  this,  there 
was  no  contract  between  the  Duane 
Jones  agency  and  the  advertisers 
and  that  they  had  the  right  to 
change  agencies  whenever  they 
chose.  The  brief  says  that  the 
plaintiff  “resigned  all  of  these  ac¬ 
counts  on  or  about  Sept.  1,  1951. 
Thereafter  ‘there  no  longer  existed 
any  corporate  opportunity  or  ex¬ 
pectancy,’  and  the  accounts  were 
in  the  public  domain.” 

Saying  the  verdict  is  a  com¬ 
promise,  it  goes  on  that  “the  con¬ 
duct  of  plaintiff’s  counsel  was  such 
as  to  deny  a  fair  trial  to  the  de¬ 
fendants”. 

The  final  argument  is  that  “the 
indispensable  basis  of  the  verdict 
is  the  deliberately  false  testimony 
of  Duane  Jones.” 
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WITH  EMPHASIS  ON  GAY,  the  Gaylord  family  beams  in  the  Si#F 
light  of  the  Golden  Anniversary  dinner  of  the  Oklahoma  PublisliiBf^’‘’'P  , 
Company.  Left  to  right — Mrs,  Ralph  (Virginia  Gaylord)  Neely,  [ 

Gaylord,  head  of  Upubco  for  50  years;  Mrs.  Gaylord,  Edward  L 
Gaylord  and  Edith  Gaylord.  A  282-page  anniversary  edition  was  ps?  ?  “Be 
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Legal  Scalpel  Probes 
Byoir’s  PR  Techniques 


Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub¬ 
lication  may  be  reproduced  pro¬ 
vided  acknowledgment  is  made  of 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright 
and  the  date  of  issue. 


Mr.  Hawkins  Left 
$1,000,000  Estate 

Mindeno,  Nev. — ^The  late  Wil¬ 
liam  Waller  Hawkins,  former 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  left  an  estate 
in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 

Bequests  were  left  to  his  sons, 
George  Wright  Hawkins  of  Balti¬ 
more,  William  Waller  Hawkins, 
Jr.,  of  New  York,  and  Ewing  But¬ 
ler  Hawkins  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  a  brother,  John  Menzies  Haw¬ 
kins  of  Springfield,  Mo. 

Mr.  Hawkins’  widow,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Culbertson  Hawkins, 
was  not  named  among  the  legatees 
because  both  had  been  married 
previously  and  had  a  pre-nuptial 
agreement  that  neither  would 
share  in  the  other’s  estate 


The  fine  points  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  are  getting  an  airing  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Court.  New  York,  as  a  cur¬ 
tain-raiser  to  a  trial  in  which  Carl 
Byoir  and  T.  J.  Ross  are  defend¬ 
ants  along  with  35  eastern  rail¬ 
roads.  The  Pennsylvania  Motor 
Truck  Association  charges  them 
with  conspiracy  to  injure  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  wants  $250,000,000 
damages  under  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act. 

Techniques  of  shaping  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  railroads 
and  against  heavy  trucks  on  tax- 
supported  highways  come  under 
probe  by  Richardson  Dilworth, 
Philadelphia  district  attorney  who 
is  counsel  for  the  truckers.  In 
several  sessions  to  date,  half  a 
dozen  Byoir  employes  have  been 
examined,  mostly  on  the  basis  of 
documents  which  Byoir  attorneys 
claim  were  removed  from  the  of¬ 
fice  files. 

In  this  stage  of  the  case,  deposi¬ 
tions  are  being  taken  for  use  in 
the  trial  at  Philadelphia  later. 
The  Byoir  attorneys  have  obtained 
authority  for  an  interrogatory 
which,  they  say,  will  compel  the 
truckers  to  disclose  in  detail  how 
funds  were  spent  for  advertising, 
etc.  in  support  of  the  “Big  Truck 
Bill”  which  Governor  Fine  of 
Pennsylvania  vetoed. 

Byoir  Defines  ‘Real  Issue' 

“The  real  issue,”  Byoir  con¬ 
tends,  “is  not  between  the  heavy 
truck  operators  and  the  railroads 
but  between  an  informed  and  mili¬ 
tant  public  and  the  highway 
freighters.” 

The  complaint  alleges  that  the 
Eastern  Railroads  Presidents’  Con¬ 
ference  hired  Byoir  in  1949  and 
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gave  him  carte  blanche  as  an  i'  jountry  i 
strumentality  for  carrying  out  i  jnd  the  t 
conspiracy:  that  Byoir  instigated:  ^  expect 
“vicious,  corrupt  and  fraudu'c::  ai 

campaign  to  influence  public  op  ^on.  The 
ion”  without  disclosing  the  na'ul  press  fr< 
of  his  clients.  I  cf  the  ti 

One  of  the  specific  offenses  ij  victed  o 
leged  is  that  Byoir  publicity  jn  New 
the  tag  of  “5  per  centers”  on  renewed 
truck  industry  based  on  the  h^^id  prob 
that  the  industry  does  about  has 

per  cent  of  the  nation’s  hauling,  jpewspap 
During  questioning  Thursday  cf  App 
Don  Stull,  former  Coliimb4Vork  St; 
newspaperman  who  handled  t^ 
railroad  account  in  Ohio,  D!! 
worth  asserted  that  Byoir  peon 
“had  public  officials  in  tliet  n  ’j 


pockets  and  kept  them 


that  was  standard  practice.”  World- 
Mr.  Stull  admitted  he  helped  ’  pjj^j 
place  stories  in  newspapers  ao  !(i,g 
magazines,  usually  by  sending  Cl 
“memo”  to  a  friend  in  the  bui|pu(,lic 
ness,  suggesting  an  article.  ^*|former 
Dilworth  brought  out  that  ''lUpdike 
Stull  had  a  part  in  “ghostifii^Vfn.^. 
statements  by  Ohio  officials.  ]' Arthur 
It  had  been  developed  in  ear!:',|  ;^|]  , 
examination  of  Byoir  emplo;'-  need  f 
that  payments  were  made  to  a'  press  a 
“independent”  columnist  for  rc '  attorne 
search  and  to  a  New  Jersey  re 
search  firm  for  a  traffic  surve  “leaj;,;’ 
which  provided  releases  to  ne"'  Jjgjng, 
papers.  The  public  relations  fflcl  nien.  1 
maintain  that  nothing  imprcr|  isiativi 
was  done.  |inemb 

Numerous  PR  people,  from  ibl  do  nol 
railroads,  from  the  Byoir  fint  |  thems 
from  the  David  Charnay  offic  |  strainl 
which  represents  the  truckers,  a’’- 1  For 
from  individual  truck  firms.  j  these 
on  hand  to  assist  the  press  in  co' J  ..j 
erage  of  the  proceedings.  ]  islatu 
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Free  Press— Fair  Trial 
^  Principles  Debated 


By  Ray  Erwin 

jA  Free  Press  and  fair  trial  in 
^  Ae  courts  may  both  be  maintain- 
^  by  cooperative  codes  enforced 
J  If  the  press  and  bar  associations, 
f  was  agreed  at  an  all-day  Con- 
^  irence  on  Fair  Trial  and  Free 
Hess  in  New  York  Feb.  28. 

Self-regulation  by  both  press 
gd  bar  will  prevent  legislative  ac- 
Hn  that  might  impinge  upon  the 
fio  great  constitutional  guaran¬ 
ties,  representative  newsmen  and 
iaers  felt, 
ij  „  The  group,  meeting  under  spon- 
jlj^jirship  of  the  New  York  County 
,  l^jtiAyers’  Association,  adopted  this 
ard  hSKolution: 

as  “Be  it  resolved,  that  this  Con- 
ftreiice  request  this  Association  to 
krganize  a  committee  to  confer 

_ representatives  of  the  press, 

Mio,  television  and  motion  pic- 
litres  for  the  purpose,  among  other 
Aings,  of  formulating  a  Declara- 
>0  Won  of  Principles  respecting  the 
{proper  scope  of  public  report  and 
AC  goniment  on  trials  and  proceedings 
^ore  the  courts.” 

Other  bar  associations  over  the 
3"  ir-  tountry  are  studying  the  problem 
)ut  111  |nd  the  American  Bar  Association 
sated  1 expected  to  explore  the  matter 
tdue:  jt  its  August  convention  in  Bos- 
'  o?  '-  Jon.  The  recent  banning  of  the 
■  press  from  the  prosecution  part 
I'Cf  the  trial  of  Minot  Jelke,  con- 
victed  of  compulsory  prostitution 
iy  P-  in  New  York,  has  brought 
on  i!)  lenewed  attention  to  the  age- 
«  -iDld  problem.  Legality  of  the  press 
V’  ^  Fan  has  been  appealed  by  several 
^"8  jiewspapers  and  news  services  to 
*  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  New 
Tih  Supreme  Court, 

p;  Eight  speakers  at  the  sym- 
'p.  iposium  were  James  A.  Wechsler, 
tilt  York  Post;  Herbert 

L  ^jjBayard  Swope,  former  executive 
"ieditor  of  the  old  New  York 
A  A.  Vallat,  counsel  to 

fthe  United  Kingdom  Delegation  to 
United  Nations;  Sig  Mickel- 
W,  CBS-TV  director  of  news  and 
public  affairs;  Simon  H.  Rifkind, 
ormer  Federal  judge;  Stuart  N. 
Updike,  counsel  for  the  New  York 
i^ews;  Lloyd  Paul  Stryker  and 
Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  attorneys. 

All  speakers  agreed  on  the  vital 
need  for  protecting  both  a  free 
press  and  fair  trial  in  courts.  The 
attorneys  charged  that  lawyers  in 
cases  are  more  responsible  for 
“leaks”  in  the  press  that  are  dam¬ 
aging  to  a  fair  trial  than  are  news- 
pten.  Fear  was  expressed  that  leg¬ 
islative  bodies  will  step  in  if  the 
members  of  the  bar  and  the  press 
not  take  positive  steps  to  police 
■"  themselves  and  practice  self-re¬ 
straint  in  handling  court  cases. 

Former  Judge  Rifkind  made 
mese  five  specific  proposals; 

.  “I.  Let  the  courts  and  the  Leg¬ 
islature  prohibit,  under  appropri- 
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ate  penalty,  disclosure  by  police, 
prosecutors  and  public  officials,  of 
information  relating  to  trials 
which  ought  not  to  be  published. 
That  surely  includes  confessions, 
prior  criminal  records,  etc. 

“2.  Let  the  bar  formulate  its 
own  views  of  a  code  of  conduct 
for  the  press  which  is  compatible 
with  the  integrity  of  the  judicial 
process. 

“3.  Thereafter,  let  the  bar 
meet  with  representatives  of  the 
press  in  an  effort  to  find  high 
patriotic  common  ground. 

“4.  Let  the  bar  establish  watch¬ 
dog  committees  to  police  departure 
from  the  accepted  code  by  sug¬ 
gestion  and  moral  persuasion. 

“5.  Let  the  press  establish  a 
similar  committee,  to  be  in  con¬ 
stant  liaison  with  the  committees 
of  the  bar,  so  that  both  sides  may 
learn  from  doing.” 

Judge  Rifkind  added: 

“I  suggest  that  we  try  this  dose 
of  self-regulation,  not  as  a  per¬ 
manent  solution,  but  as  an  experi¬ 
ment.  A  year  or  two  of  such  con¬ 
centrated  attention  upon  this  prob¬ 
lem  will  avoid  costly  errors  and 
will  lead  to  a  solution  under 
which  freedom  of  the  press  and 
due  process  of  law  can  co-exist.” 

Judge  Rifkind  listed  four  cases 
in  which  he  said  publicity  vitiated 
the  verdict. 

‘‘These  four  cases  manifestly 
are  symptoms  of  a  disorder,”  he 
asserted.  “In  each  case  we  paid  a 
price  for  the  disorganization  and 
anarchy  that  prevails  in  the  area 
of  fair  trial  and  free  press.  The 
press  feeds  the  jury  information 
that  is  not  in  evidence,  feeds  it 
opinions  of  editors  and  amateur 
detectives  and  the  man  on  the 
street  and  tells  it  which  witness  is 
to  be  believed.  The  one  man  who 
cannot  subject  the  jury  to  influ¬ 
ence  is  the  judge.  We  have  to 
make  a  choice.  We  can’t  have  jury 
trial  so  long  as  the  press  throws  a 
monkey  wrench. 

“The  right  to  publish  is  not  the 
right  to  pollute  our  trials,”  de¬ 
clared  Judge  Rifkind.  “Most  in¬ 
formation  improperly  published 
has  its  origin  in  the  courts  so  I 
blame  officials.” 

Mr.  Wechsler  pointed  out  that 
the  judge's  ruling  in  the  Jelke  case 
did  not  stop  the  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  made  the  case  more  ex¬ 
citing  than  if  the  whole  trial  had 
been  open.  He  said  the  biggest 
stories  in  the  case  had  been  un¬ 
veiled  by  the  prosecution. 

“A  watch-dog  committee  would 
help  but  would  not  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem,”  the  Post  editor  observed. 
“Some  prosecutors  use  the  press 
for  their  own  political  promotion. 
I  am  suggesting  that  if  life  was 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Volente  Case  Court 
Denies  Press  Data 

The  court  which  is  considering 
the  validity  of  Judge  Valente’s  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  press  from  the 
Jelke  trial  has  a  rule  of  its  own 
which  seeks  to  discourage  “trial  by 
newspaper.” 

This  came  to  light  this  week 
when  reporters  were  denied  ac¬ 
cess  to  briefs  filed  in  another  case. 
The  Clerk  of  the  Appellate  Divi¬ 
sion,  Supreme  Court,  First  De¬ 
partment,  said  the  documents  were 
not  available  until  the  judges  had 
reached  a  decision  in  the  appeal. 

The  Clerk  explained  that  the 
court  regards  the  briefs  as  confi¬ 
dential  for  the  judge’s  considera¬ 
tion  and  they  do  not  want  the 
case  tried  in  the  papers  before 
they  get  it. 


Pope  Explains 
Why  He  Ducked 
The  lelke  Case 

“Why  I  Ducked  This  One” — 
the  Jelke  Case — is  the  theme  of 
a  statement  by  James  S.  Pope, 
chairman  of  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Committee,  to  members 
of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  published  in  the 
Bulletin  for  March  1. 

Personally,  from  his  experience 
in  battling  for  access  to  news,  Mr. 
Pope  said  he  did  not  feel  that  “we 
had  a  good  case”  and  also  he 
deemed  it  unsound  to  allow  an 
issue  like  freedom  of  information 
to  compete  in  the  public  mind 
with  an  issue  of  sex. 

Some  editors  felt  that  Judge 
Valente  was  justified  in  excluding 
the  press  from  the  prosecution 
phase  of  the  trial,  Mr.  Pope 
stated,  by  way  of  explaining  that 
the  Committee  has  no  mandate  to 
speak  for  the  Society  on  any  is¬ 
sue  which  fails  to  meet  this  test: 
“Is  this  so  clear  and  indisputable 
a  threat  to  legitimate  public  in¬ 
formation  that  all  members  will 
support  us?” 

Mr.  Pope,  who  is  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  Times,  said  it  was 
recognized  that  the  New  York  City 
newspapers  were  fighting  the  ex¬ 
clusion  vigorously  and  there  was 
certainly  no  secrecy  about  their 
effort. 

“The  cases  that  concern  us 
most,”  he  said,  “are  those  that 
need  to  be  brought  to  public  no¬ 
tice.” 

The  Committee,  in  his  view, 
has  accomplished  a  lot  by  not  los¬ 
ing  any  conspicuous  conflicts  and 
it  has  acquired  some  weight  by 
not  throwing  it  into  dubious  cases. 

The  chairman  said  he  feared 
the  public’s  reaction  to  ASNE  in¬ 
tervention  would  have  been: 
“There  go  the  newspapers  —  al¬ 
ways  trying  to  dig  up  some  dirt  to 
sell.” 


Reporter  Faces 
Contempt  for 
Hospital  Entry 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — Turk  Smith,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Arizona  Republic, 
who  got  himself  admitted  to  a 
state  hospital  for  the  insane  and 
then  wrote  a  series  of  five  article.s, 
has  been  ordered  to  appear  in 
court  to  explain  why  he  shouldn’t 
be  punished  for  his  actions. 

A  contempt  of  court  complaint 
filed  against  Mr.  Smith  in  Pima 
County  Superior  Court.  Tucson, 
by  County  Atty.  Morris  K.  Udall 
charges  that  Mr.  Smith,  or  some¬ 
one  working  for  him,  stole,  forged, 
or  altered  documents  purporting  to 
be  official  court  papers,  which 
were  used  by  the  reporter  to  gain 
entrance  to  the  hospital  on  Jan.  21. 
He  spent  four  days  in  the  security 
ward  for  the  criminally  insane. 

Judge  Lee  Garriett  ordered  Mr. 
Smith  to  appear  before  him  March 
13.  Another  court  order  advised 
the  reporter  to  file  a  verified  re¬ 
turn,  admitting,  denying  or  ex¬ 
plaining  the  charges. 

In  an  affidavit.  L'ndersheriff 
Fred  Nirschel  alleged  Mr.  Smith 
was  assisted  by  a  present  or  for¬ 
mer  deputy  sheriff  or  someone  im¬ 
personating  a  deputy.  He  claimed 
that  if  such  actions  go  unpunished 
It  would  be  possible  for  others  to 
obtain  or  forge  important  legal  or¬ 
ders  and  impersonate  officers.  He 
labelled  Mr.  Smith’s  alleged  ac¬ 
tions  “a  danger  and  threat  to  the 
orderly  administration  of  the 
laws.” 

Under  the  contempt  statute,  Mr. 
Smith  could  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  six  months  or  both. 

Mr.  Smith,  formerly  a  reporter 
for  the  Weekend  Reporter  in  Tuc¬ 
son,  and  earlier  a  proofreader  for 
Tucson  Newspapers  Inc.,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  hospital  on  an  order 
which  was  typed,  and  which 
showed  familiarity  with  the  form 
and  wording  of  court  documents. 
The  order  purportedly  instructed 
the  hospital  to  observe  Smith  (who 
used  the  name  of  Richard  Michael 
Smith),  who  was  charged  in  Pima 
county  with  the  crime  of  assault, 
with  a  deadly  weapon. 

A  hold  order  was  included  in 
the  bogus  document,  ordering  that 
upon  release  Smith  be  turned  over 
to  Pima  county  sheriff’s  deputies. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  Judge 
Garrett’s  signature  was  genuine, 
and  had  been  placed  on  the  form 
some  time  ago.  It  had  been  the 
custom  for  the  judges  to  leave  a 
few  signed  authentication  blanks 
with  the  clerk  for  use  when  the 
judges  were  out  of  town.  (Since 
the  Smith  case  arose,  the  signed 
blanks  have  been  withdrawn  by 
the  judges.) 

Mr.  Smith  claimed  in  the  last  of 
hLs  articles  that  his  reports  had 
prompted  officials  to  improve  hos¬ 
pital  conditions. 
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Is  Your  House  Organ 
Playing  Right  Tune? 


. . . 


By  Joseph  Pagono 

Editor,  Industrial  Bulletin.  N.  Y.  State  Dept,  of  Labor 


Like  many  other  employers, 
publishers  may  be  short-changing 
themselves  on  the  money  they 
spend  for  their  house  organs. 

They  do  this  by  using  their  em¬ 
ploye  magazines  primarily  as 
morale  boosters.  Which,  strangely 
enough,  they  admit  is  secondary 
to  a  house  organ’s  first  function  of 
being  a  direct  channel  of  com¬ 
munication  from  themselves  to 
their  workers. 

That  they’re  doing  a  good  job 
:n  boosting  morale  is  amply  borne 
out  by  a  number  of  surveys. 
These  reveal  that  the  average 
worker  looks  forward  to  the  next 
issue  of  his  company’s  house  or¬ 
gan  and  generally  passes  it  on  to 
his  friends  and  family.  The  maga¬ 
zine  helps  strengthen  his  social 
ties  with  fellow  workers,  and  builds 
1  sense  of  identification  with  the 
company  itself.  He  is  made  to 
feel,  through  the  house  organ, 
that  management  has  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  interest  in  his  problems.  His 
feeling  of  security  in  his  job  is 
cemented  by  feature  stories  on 
long-service  employes.  His  human 
need  for  personal  recognition  is 
satisfied  by  seeing  his  picture  or  his 
name  in  the  house  organ.  And  he 
feels  pride  in  his  company's  prod¬ 
ucts.  Its  participation  in  commu¬ 
nity  affairs  increa.ses  his  own 
stature  with  his  neighbors. 

So  there’s  no  doubt  about  the 
good  morale  building  that  house 
organs  published  by  newspapers 
achieve. 

Their  Primary  .Tob 

But  most  employers  don't  allow 
their  house  organs  to  do  their 
primary  communication  job  ef¬ 
fectively.  And  the  reason  is  fairly 
obvious.  Few  house  organs  make 
any  effort  to  talk  with  the  employe 
about  the  subject  in  which  he  is 
most  interested — his  job.  For  the 
most  part,  they  ignore  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  contract  negotiations,  griev¬ 
ances,  union  news,  arbitration, 
wage  and  hour  policies,  bonuses, 
holidays,  vacation  plans  and  pen¬ 
sion  systems. 

Surveys  of  house  organs  by  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  International  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Industrial  Editors  point  up 
these  dismaying  facts:  Of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  employe  publications  ex¬ 
amined,  a  mere  handful  covered 
.•>uch  subjects  as  business  condi¬ 
tions.  prices  and  wages,  dividends, 
cost  of  equipment  and  pricing 
policies,  industrial  relations  mat¬ 
ters,  taxes,  hours  and  strikes.  Only 
a  few  mentioned  union  activities, 
contract  negotiations  and  griev¬ 
ances. 

When  the  Taft-Hartley  ,^ct 
arguments  were  front  page  news. 


most  house  organs  virtually  ig¬ 
nored  the  whole  matter. 

And  by  neglecting  to  discuss 
these  areas  of  vital  interest  to  em¬ 
ployes.  management  serves  only  to 
increase  a  worker’s  suspicion 
that  the  bosses  have  no  real  case 
to  present.  Most  employers  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  very  little  in  their 
house  organs  to  correct  this  false 
impression.  As  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  know  all  too  well,  this  nega¬ 
tive  policy  is  in  sharp  contrast  to 
that  of  union  publications,  which 
vigorously  inform  workers  on 
business  and  employment  eco¬ 
nomics  from  their  own  point  of 
view. 

An  Exceptional  One 

■A  cut  above  the  average  house 
organ  that  publishers  serve  up  is 
Cuff  Stuff.  Published  for  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Oklahoma  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  this  12-page  maga¬ 
zine  does  an  adequate  job  in  mini¬ 
mum  space.  Well-written,  infor¬ 
mal  copy  is  dressed  up  nicely  with 
large  type  and  pleasing  layouts. 
It  doesn't  try  to  jam  everything 
into  a  single  number. 

A  recent  issue  devoted  tw'o 
pages  to  the  pictures  of  men  whose 
ideas  won  prizes,  with  brief  notes 
on  the  suggestions  themselves.  A 
page  of  income  tax  hints  was  an 
employe  service  feature.  .Another 
page  listed  the  amount  of  money 
paid  out  for  the  year  by  the  firm's 
group  insurance  plan.  Just  a  few 
lines  of  copy  in  an  attractive  lay¬ 
out  told  the  story  far  more  force¬ 
fully  than  a  long-winded  descrip¬ 
tion. 

However,  a  random  sampling 
of  a  number  of  magazines  put  out 
by  newspaper  publishers  for  their 
workers  revealed  a  general  tend¬ 
ency  to  use  straight  daily  newspa¬ 
per  techniques  in  house  organs 
that  appear  at  monthly,  quarterly 
or  semi-weekly  intervals.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  breezily  writ¬ 
ten  and  there  is  a  strong  flavor  of 
cub  reporter  journalism. 

Even  the  best  kind  of  editorial 
direction  in  covering  employe  ac¬ 
tivities  gets  buried  in  the  magazine- 
size  page  using  newspaper  format. 

There  are,  of  course,  outstand¬ 
ing  exceptions,  which  make  no 
concession  to  newspaper  layout 
styles.  .\  feature  article  is  clearly 
a  magazine  article.  \  short  item 
is  not  given  a  two-column  head 
and  squeezed  into  the  middle  of  a 
feature  piece.  White  space  is  used 
effectively,  and  clean,  large  type 
faces  make  reading  easy  and  en¬ 
joyable. 

But  too  many  publishers'  house 
organs  suffer  from  the  same 
malady  that  afflicts  the  greater 
number  of  the  more  than  .S.OOO 


AS  EDITOR  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Bulletin,  a  slick  monthly 
news  magazine  for  New  York 
State  industry,  Mr.  Pagano  is 
a  close  student  of  house  or¬ 
gans.  He  has  personally  ex¬ 
amined  some  700  such  pub¬ 
lications  issued  by  New  'York 
employers  and  he  is  working 
with  the  House  Magazine  In¬ 
stitute  on  worker  communica¬ 
tions  techniques.  E  &  P  in¬ 
vited  Mr.  Pagano  to  analyze 
some  newspaper  house  organs 
which  were  picked  at  random. 
The  ones  he  studied  are: 

Cuff  Stuff,  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company;  Times  Talk. 
New  York  Times;  Scripps- 
Howard  News;  The  Gannetteer, 
Gannett  Newspapers;  AP 
W  o  r  1  d  ;  Typocycle,  Bnish- 
Moore  Newspapers;  Office 
Chatter,  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Trib¬ 
une-Democrat;  Ours  Ahead, 
Portland  Oregon  Journal;  Tiny 
Sun-Times,  Chicago  Sun-Times; 
Tower  News,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News;  The  Trib,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Sparks,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News;  News  Pix,  New  York 
News;  Voice  of  the  Enquirer, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Press-Dis¬ 
patch,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press  and  Disoatch;  and  Home 
Edition,  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Mr.  Pagano’s  critique  is  of¬ 
fered  as  timely  in  conjunction 
with  the  annual  conference  of 
the  Newspaper  Personnel  Re¬ 
lations  Association. 


Program  Is  Set  Nc 
For  Personnel  p* 
Group  Meeting 


“The  Man  and  the  Job”  is 
theme  of  the  fifth  annual  confc 
ence  of  the  Newspaper  Person 
Relations  Association  to  be  ti: 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  12-13. 

Concurrent  workshops  and  d: 
cussional  clinics  will  be  supp 
mented  by  guest  speakers  deali 
with  newspaper  personnel  pro 
lems,  according  to  program  r 
rangements  made  by  Clei 
Rumble,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Co 
ier-Journal  and  Times,  NPL 
vicepresident.  Working  with  M: 
Rumble  is  a  local  committee  coi 
sisting  of  Duncan  Bauman  of 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Byron  Dietrich  of  the  St.  Lou: 
Post-Dispatch. 

Hooker  to  Preside 
President  Stewart  Hook 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 
preside  at  the  opening  scssioi 
Speakers  will  be  Rowland  Aik 
personnel  director,  L.  S.  Aye 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Ro 
ert  C.  Bassett,  Hearst  Newsp 
pers  labor  counsel. 

Arthur  Weiss,  Globe-Democr 
vicepresident  and  treasurer, 
be  the  luncheon  speaker.  His  so 
ject  will  be  “Newspaper  Mana 
ment  Problems  and  Their  Persot 
nel  Aspects.”  Mrs.  Elinore  M 
Herrick,  New  York  Herald  Tri^ 
line  will  lead  a  discussion  o 
“The  Development  of  the  Indiv 
ual  Employe.”  1 

Robert  U.  Spahn,  Oklahoir.:! 


other  house  organs  put  out  by  r  .u  ^ 

employers  throirghout  the  coun-  "The  Development  of  the  Ind.v 

try;  the  morale  boosting  emphasis.  Employe.  ; 

Some  announce  themselves  as  just  Robert  U.  Spahn,  Oklahoir.. 
that:  “Published  by  and  for  the  Publishing  Co.,  will  preside  at  fe  ; 
employes—”  says  one  slug,  banquet.  Guest  speaker  will  k  i 
Another  reads:  “.  .  .  to  acquaint  Daniel  Rockford,  adviser  on  mar.-  > 
and  stimulate  friendship  of  ,  .  .  agement-employe  communici 
employes  and  their  families  by  tions.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  Ne« 
confining  the  publication  to  their  Jersey. 

personal  social  and  employe  inter-  Friday  morning  will  be  devote: 
ests.”  to  concurrent  workshop  sessions. 

Golden  Opportunity  Paul  Bell,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 

But  even  these  disclaimers  don’t  Times  -  Mirror,  will  be  chairm^ 
deprive  them  of  a  golden  opportu-  workshop  devoted  to  prok 

nity  to  do  a  first  rate  job  in  com-  of  establishing  a  personne. 

municating  an  employer’s  policies  department  m  a  newspaper  organ 
to  his  workers  ization.  Panel  members  serving 

Publishers,  like  other  employers,  Mr.  Bell  will  be  ^mes  Gray, 

must  face  up  to  their  task  hon-  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Jourtu- 
estly  and  realize  that  their  house  isnd  Sentinel;  and  Warren  Wheel- 
organs  should  do  a  “selling”  job.  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

A  worker  who  knows  what  his  Mr.  Hooker  will  head  another 


Mr.  Hooker  will  head  anotheil 


company’s  policies  are,  has  a  clear  workshop  on  the  inter-relatednes 
idea  of  where  he  stands  in  mak-  of  lalwr  relations  and  personnel 
ing  its  product,  and  knows  that  his  administration.  Panel  member! 


job  is  understood  and  respected,  with  Mr.  Hooker  will  be  Peter 
is  a  better,  happier  and  more  ef-  D.  Burgess,  Detroit  (Mich.) 


ficient  worker. 


News,  and  Dan  Ruthenbergl 


House  organs  alone,  of  course.  Cleveland  (O.)  Press. 


can’t  do  the  whole  job  of  boosting  A.  J.  DeAndrade,  vicepresident. 


morale  or  production  or  efTiciency.  International  Printing  Pressmens 
But  where  an  employer’s  policies  Union,  will  be  the  luncheon 


-personnel  or  otherwise  —  are  speaker. 


sound,  they  can  play  a  big  part  A  discussion  clinic,  headed  by 


in  making  the  policies  understood.  Mr.  Rumble,  will  conclude  the|^ 
No  matter  how  good  a  pension  conference.  Panel  members  wiuy 


plan  may  be,  for  example,  it  won’t  include  Frank  D.  Kelly,  Milwou- 
help  cut  down  on  turnover  if  the  kee  (Wis.)  Journal,  E.  J..  Pelt 


plan’s  benefits  are  understood  only  New  York  Times,  and  Mr.  Diet- 
(Continued  on  page  53)  rich,  Post-Dispatch. 
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Newspapers,  E&P 
Cited  for  Vote  Effort 


The  intensive  and  sustained 
drive  by  newspapers  to  get  out 
the  vote  in  the  last  Presidential 
election  —  record  balloting  was 
achieved — won  a  salvo  of  com¬ 
mendation  this  week  from  the 
American  Heritage  Foundation 
which  sparked  the  national  non¬ 
partisan  register  and  vote  cam¬ 
paign. 

While  singling  out  the  efforts 
of  individual  papers,  press  asso¬ 
ciations  and  syndicates  for  special 
recognition,  the  Foundation  tap¬ 
ped  Editor  &  Publisher  for  a 
top  award  for  “the  most  effective 
job  in  enlisting  the  support  of 
daily  newspapers”  behind  the  vote 
campaign. 

In  the  weekly  field,  a  similar 
award  was  given  to  Publishers’ 

A  iixiliary. 

E&P  Editorials  Helped 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Foundation’s  awards  committee, 
said  E&P  editorials  and  Shop 
Talk  columns  written  by  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown,  inspired  the  na¬ 
tion’s  press  and  “played  a  pivotal 
role  in  persuading  newspapers  to 
spearhead  non-partisan  drives  in 
more  than  6,000  communities 
across  the  nation.” 

More  than  l.S.OOO  entries  were 
considered  in  the  competition,  ac¬ 
cording  to  C.  M.  Vandeburg,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  AHF.  Each 
award  winner  will  receive  a  full 
color  reproduction  of  one  of  Ar¬ 
thur  Szyk’s  famous  illuminated 
paintings  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  other  historical  documents, 
prepared  by  the  Lithographers 
National  Association. 

Awards  represent  the  final  phase 
of  the  campaign  which,  at  the 
height  of  election  year  activities, 
coordinated  the  efforts  of  more 
than  26,000  citizens  belonging  to 
53  nationwide  civic  and  educa¬ 
tional  groups. 

3  Wire  Services  Cited 
Each  of  the  wire  services  re¬ 
ceives  an  award:  International 
News  Service  for  a  series  of  by¬ 
line  articles.  United  Press  for  the 
most  comprehen-sive  feature  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  Associated  Press  for 
the  series  of  background  stories 
dealing  with  the  vote  effort. 

In  the  syndicate  category, 
awards  went  to  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  for  a  series  of 
editorials;  to  King  Features  for 
cartoons,  and  to  United  Features 
for  an  editorial  cartoon. 

The  Gannett  Newspapers  which 
conceived  their  own  “Read!  Think! 
Vote!”  program  won  a  national 
first  prize,  as  did  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers.  Also  in  the 
group  category,  awards  were  given 
to  New  York  Press  Association 
and  Tennessee  Press  Association. 


For  specialized  treatment, 
awards  were  voted  to  newspapers 
as  follows;  Supplement — San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle  and 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  Her¬ 
ald,  tie;  c'dTtoon— Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  and  New  York 
News,  tie;  editorial — San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  and  New  York 
Times,  tie;  interpretive  article — 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

For  All-Out  Effort 
In  population  categories  for 
general  effort  the  following  news¬ 
papers  received  first  prizes: 

Over  1,000,000— ATfw  York  World 
Ti’leyram  and  Sun. 

750.000-1,000,000— S'!.  Loui.r  (Mo.) 
Globe -Ormocrot. 

600,000-750,000  —  Pittsburgh  (P  a  .) 
Press. 

5(X>,000-600,000  —  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Post. 

^  400,000-500,000  —  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  and  Press  Scimitar, 
and  .San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light. 

300,000-400,000— 5on  Diego  (Calif.) 
Tribune  and  Columbus  (Ohio)  i’itizen. 

200,000-300,000  —  Richmond  (\'  a  .) 
Times-Dispatch. 

175,000-200,000  — Sa/I  Lake  Ciiy 
(Utah)  Deseret  News  •  Telegram  and 
T  rihune. 

150,000-175,000  —  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Herald  and  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald 
Statesman. 

100,000-1 50,000— Charlotte  (N.  (M 
.Vru-s. 

75,000-100.000 — St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  and  Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press. 

50,000-75.000  —  lUooniOffeft  (R.  I.) 

tall,  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot 
and  Lerittinvn  (N'.  Y.)  Eagle. 

40,000  50,000  —  Norwalk  (Conn  .) 
Hour,  Arizona  (Tucson)  Post  and  Du¬ 
buque  (la.)  Telegraph-Herald. 

30,000-40.000  —  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
Timcs-llcrald,  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
.Vrew  and  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and 
Con  rier. 

20,000-30.000— Walla  Walla  (Wash.) 
I’nion  Bulletin. 

18.000-20.000— /Ccnmorc  (\.  Y.)  Rec¬ 
ord  Advertiser. 

I7.000-K«  ono— Brod/roir/  (Pa.)  .New 
Era  and  Ridgewood  (N.  J.)  Herald 
.\ew-s. 

16.000.17,000 — Jeannette  (Pa.)  News- 
Dispatch. 

15.000-16.000  —  Massapequa  (N.  Y.) 
Post,  Parsippany  (\.  J.)  Citizen  of 
Morris  County. 

14,000-15.000— (ti:.)  Gazette 
and  .Ishland  (Ohio)  Times  Gazette. 

12.000-14.000— F.dinburg  (Tex.)  Re- 
I’ieu-  and  .Seotts  Bluff  (Neb.)  Star. 

11,000-12,000 — .\'ewton  (Kan.)  Kan¬ 
san. 

T  imes. 

9.000-10.000— Little  Fails  (N.  Y.) 

7.000-9.000 —Fant/oit  (S.  D.)  Press 

and  Dakotan,  and  Starville  (Miss.) 
.V.TI.C. 

6.000  7.000 — Hazard  (Ky.)  Herald. 
5.000-6,000 — Tell  City  (Ind.)  News 
and  Mendota  (III.)  Reporter. 

4.000  5.000 — Windham  County  (Conn.) 
Transcript.  .Ambler  (Pa.)  Gazette  and 
.Arizona  Silver  Pelt. 

1.000  4.000 — Zeeland  (Mich.)  Record 
.and  Carson  City  Nevada  Appeal. 

Under  2.000 — Taos  (V.  M.)  El  Crepu- 
senlo. 

On.  Citations  List 

Citations  go  to  the  following: 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  New  York 
Press  Association,  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union,  National  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  National 
Editorial  Association,  Tennessee 
Press  Association,  and  Meyer-Both 
Feature  Newspaper  Service. 

Also  to  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En¬ 
quirer,  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News, 
Durham  (N.  H.)  New  Hamp.shirc 


BIG  THREE  in  SNPA  affairs  at  Houston  meeting:  Left  to  right — 
Board  Chairman  Frank  A.  Daniels  of  Raleigh,  President  Richard  L. 
Jones,  Jr.  of  Tulsa,  and  Treasurer  .Myron  G.  Chambers  of  Knoxville. 

SNPA  Board 
Plans  Jubilee 
Convention 

Houston,  Tex.  —  Directors  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  spent  a  busy  day 
in  Houston  Feb.  28,  discussing  a 
26-item  agenda  and  attending  an 
informal  luncheon  with  officials 
of  Houston’s  newspapers. 

One  reason  for  holding  the  ses¬ 
sion  in  Houston  was  to  give  the 
directors  a  chance  to  view  the 
city  as  a  prospective  convention 
site. 

The  main  items  on  the  agenda 
were  the  association’s  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Nov.  5-7  in  Boca  Raton, 
Fla.,  and  the  newsprint  situation. 

The  1953  convention  will  be  a 
special  one.  since  the  association 
will  be  50  years  old  in  .April.  The 
400  SNPA  members  will  be  ob¬ 
serving  that  anniversary  at  the 
November  conclave. 

Mill  Support  Deferred 
The  directors  discussed  whether 
(and,  if  so.  to  what  extent)  the 
SNPA  would  support  a  fourth 
newsprint  mill  in  the  South.  Two 
mills  with  a  total  yearly  output 
of  250,000  tons  of  newsprint  are 
already  in  operation,  and  a  third 
is  under  construction  at  Calhoun, 
Tenn. 

The  board  decided  to  defer  ac¬ 
tion  on  this  item  until  the  third 
plant  is  in  operation  in  early  1954. 

The  South  has  made  great 
strides  in  the  pa-st  25  years,  and 
statics  compiled  by  the  SNPA’s 
researchers  showed  directors  that 
the  newspaper  industry  has  pro- 
gres.sed  along  with  everything  else. 

In  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
population  of  the  South’s  14  states 
jumped  from  31,015,568  to  43,- 
733,824.  and  the  circulation  of  its 
English-language  daily  newspapers 
jumped  from  3,945,980  to  10,- 
859,633. 

In  other  words,  the  South’s  pop¬ 
ulation  increased  almost  50  per 
cent,  but  the  number  of  newspaper 
readers  increased  almost  300  per 
cent.  In  this  period  the  number 
of  daily  papers  increased  from  455 
to  511. 

The  board  was  also  advised  that 
a  400-page  history  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  been  written 


Alumnus,  Gallatin  (Mo.)  Gallatin- 
North  Missourian,  Frunkenmuth 
(Mich.)  News,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Newspapers,  Mathias  (N.  Y.) 

Sentinel,  Pearl  River  (N.  Y.) 
Orangetown  -  Telegram  &  Search¬ 
light,  Chicago  (Ill.)  News,  Finan¬ 
cial  World,  and  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal. 

In  addition,  nearly  100  foreign- 
language  newspapers  which  have 
a  readership  in  excess  of  1,400,- 
000  received  joint  citations  from 
the  American  Heritage  Founda¬ 
tion  and  the  Common  Council  of 
■American  Unity. 

■ 

Racing  No.  1  Sport 
In  Spectator  Draw 

The  sport  of  horse  racing  has 
moved  into  the  No.  1  position  as 
the  most  popular  spectator  sport 
in  the  United  States,  replacing 
baseball,  according  to  the  sixth  an¬ 
nual  survey  of  spectator  attend¬ 
ance  made  by  Triangle  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Telegraph  and  Daily  Racing 
Form. 

The  1952  official  attendance 
figures  reveal  that  racing  —  both 
thoroughbred  and  trotting  —  was 
the  only  major  sport  to  show  a 
large  increase  over  the  previous 
year.  Thoroughbred  racing  zoom¬ 
ed  to  a  new  record  high  of  29,- 
177,027 — an  increase  of  2,160,026 
over  1951.  Harness  racing  at¬ 
tracted  16,703,590  patrons,  a 
boost  of  1,180.110.  The  combined 
total  is  45,880,617. 

Baseball  Total  Down 

Baseball  had  a  grand  total  of 
40.938,372  fans.  Major  League 
clubs  attracted  a  total  of  14,633,- 
044  fans  —  a  drop  of  1,493,632 
from  1951.  And  the  39  circuits 
comprising  the  minor  leagues  drew 
a  combined  total  of  26,305,328 — 
a  decrease  of  1,320,199  since 
1951. 

College  football,  with  only  one 
major  telecast  permitted  each  Sat¬ 
urday,  lost  181,737  spectators,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  Associated  Press 
survey  of  89  colleges.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Football  league  was  the  only 
other  sport  besides  racing  which 
enjoyed  itself  at  the  box  office  last 
year,  winding  up  with  a  total  of 
2,149,633 — an  increase  of  187,176. 
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ANPA  Hits 
To  Change 

Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  were  advised  this  week  that 
newspaper  publishers  regard  the 
Rhodes  and  Dingell  bills  to  amend 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  as  a  further 
attempt  by  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  to  circumvent  the 
spirit  of  the  law  and  get  out  from 
under  court  decisions  and  injunc¬ 
tions. 

Cranston  Williams,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Senators  expressing  the  view 
that  proposed  changes  would  re¬ 
store  to  the  ITU  complete  control 
over  composing  room  operations 
and  make  publishers  subservient  to 
union  laws. 

The  letter  also  disputed  the 
ITU’s  argument  that  it  is  a  pro¬ 
gressive  democratic  labor  organiza¬ 
tion  which  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  has  enjoyed  most  peaceful 
relations  with  the  employers. 
Would  Restore  Union  Control 
One  proposal  before  Congress, 
under  authorship  of  lawmakers 
who  hold  cards  in  th<^  typographi¬ 
cal  union,  would  exempt  the  print¬ 
ing  trades  unions  from  the  closed 
shop  prohibition  of  the  T-H  Act; 
another  would  make  provisions  of 
the  act  inapplicable  to  bargaining 
and  contract  practices  which  have 
been  in  effect  for  25  years  or 
longer. 

Mr.  Williams  told  the  Sienators; 
“If  this  second  proposition 
should  be  adopted,  publishers  will 
readily  recognize  that  it  will  re¬ 
store  to  the  ITU  complete  control 
over  their  composing  room  opera¬ 
tions  as  condemned  by  Judge  Swy- 
gert  in  the  Southern  District  of  In¬ 
diana  in  the  now  celebrated  in¬ 
junction  and  contempt  cases  and 
as  condemned  by  the  Seventh  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
ANPA-ITU  case. 

“Furthermore  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  would  validate  the  ITU  bar¬ 
gaining  practices  of  insisting  upon 
recognition  of  ITU  laws  by  pub¬ 
lishers  whatever  those  laws  may 
be  as  of  January  1  in  any  bargain¬ 
ing  year.  These  laws  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  internal  union  matters 
but  are  deliberately  designed  to 
seize  for  the  unions  complete  con¬ 
trol  over  composing  room  opera¬ 
tions. 

“ITU  policies  have  been  con¬ 
demned  in  three  court  decisions. 

“Insofar  as  the  protestations  of 
the  ITU  that  it  is  a  democratic 
and  peaceful  labor  organization 
are  concerned  the  record  demon¬ 
strates  exactly  the  contrary. 

“During  the  period  1937  to  1950 
inclusive,  the  ITU  called  189 
strikes  against  daily  newspapers  in 
the  United  States,  —  more  than 
were  called  by  all  other  unions 
having  bargaining  relations  with 
newspapers. 


ITU  Bills 
T-H  Law 

“In  fact,  the  ITU  called  nearly 
six  times  as  many  strikes  in  this 
period  as  were  called  by  any  other 
union — 189  for  the  ITU  and  33 
for  the  next  highest. 

“Following  the  enactment  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  the  ITU  in¬ 
creased  its  stirke  activities.  Be- 
tweent  1947  and  1951,  it  called 
52  strikes  against  75  newspapers, 
over  72%  of  all  strikes  called 
against  newspapers  in  that  period 
of  time. 

“It  is  still  calling  strikes,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  strikes  now  in 
progress  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  Rock 
Island,  Moline  and  Waukegan, 
Illinois. 

“Not  a  single  one  of  these 
strikes  was  called  for.  economic 
reasons.  Each  one  of  them  was 
called  in  furtherance  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  characterized  by  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  as 
one  of  expressing  ITU’s  ‘disaprov- 
al  and  defiance  of  the  Act.’ 

“Under  the  present  setup  of  the 
ITU,  the  International  President 
is  in  complete  charge  of  bargain¬ 
ing.  No  local  union  can  even  sub¬ 
mit  a  contract  or  consider  a  pro¬ 
posal  submitted  to  it  by  an  em¬ 
ployer  for  a  contract  until  first 
obtaining  clearance  from  the  In¬ 
ternational  President. 

“Failure  to  obtain  this  clearance 
subjects  any  local  attempting  to 
bargain  independently  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  President  to  revocation 
of  its  charter  and  expulsion  of  its 
members. 

Funds  Tapped  for  Strikes 
“Also,  during  the  period  since 
1947  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
ITU  has  transferred  millions  of 
dollars  from  the  Pension  and  Mor¬ 
tuary  Funds  to  its  Strike  Fund. 

“Members  of  the  ITU  have  no 
vested  rights  in  either  the  Pension 
or  Mortuary  Funds.  If  at  any 
time  the  Executive  Council  sus¬ 
pends  or  expels  a  member  he  loses 
all  of  the  money  he  has  paid  in 
during  the  years  of  his  member¬ 
ship  in  each  of  these  funds.  Each 
member  is  subject  to  a  2'/2%  as- 
sesment  of  his  total  wages  for 
pension  and  mortuary  benefits. 

“The  Executive  Council  in  its 
administration  of  the  Pension  Fund 
can  make  any  changes  it  so  wishes 
and  without  a  vote  of  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  union. 

“It  is  significant  that  none  of  its 
officers  from  the  local  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  level  has  filed  the  Anti- 
Communist  affidavits.  Neither  the 
International  union  nor  any  of  its 
subordinate  locals  has  filed  the  fi¬ 
nancial  statements  required. 

Having  defied  the  Act  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  nearly  six  years,  having 
spent  nearly  $20,000,000  in  its 
campaign  of  defiance,  the  ITU  is 
now  seeking  legislation  to  take  it 
out  from  under  the  Act.’’ 


If  Release  Sounds 
Like  Ad,  Do  Not  Use 

A  printed  notice  attached  to 
press  releases  being  issued  by 
Alan  Hess,  public  relations  officer, 
Austin  Motor  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  Eng¬ 
land  should  warm  the  hearts  of 
newspaper  editors  .  The  notice 
reads: 

“You  are  requested  not  to  pub¬ 
lish  this  story  if  you  consider  it 
should  more  properly  form  the 
basis  of  an  advertisement,  as  this 
office  is  anxious  to  maintain  its 
established  principle  of  submitting 
only  such  press  releases  as  have 
a  genuine  news  value  to  their  re¬ 
cipients.’’ 

Guild  Moves 
For  Strike 
Against  U.  P. 

Contract  negotiations  between 
the  United  Press  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  Media¬ 
tion  and  Conciliation  Service. 

Commissioners  Harry  Winning 
and  Thomas  G.  Dougherty  are 
conducting  the  sessions.  U.  P.- 
Guild  negotiations  opened  Feb.  3 
and  the  old  contract  expired  Feb. 
28.  The  Guild  has  mapped  strike 
action  without  setting  a  date  for 
a  possible  walkout. 

Deadlock  has  been  reached  over 
job  security  and  wage  increase  de¬ 
mands  by  the  Guild.  Guild  pro¬ 
posals  include  provisions  for  job" 
and  union  security,  arbitration  of 
grievances,  mutual  agreements  on 
transfers  and  clarification  of  the 
present  military  service  clause. 
The  wage  proposals  provide  for 
a  $140  minimum  based  on  a  six- 
year  scale  with  elimination  of 
present  geographical  differentials. 

The  management  announced  it 
has  offered  its  employes  the  same 
general  increase  ($2  to  $4)  per 
week  negotiated  recently  between 
the  Guild  and  the  Associated  Press. 
The  present  top  minimum  wage 
is  $125  per  week. 

The  Guild  stated  it  represents 
more  than  800  employes  of  the 
U.  P. 

■ 

Commercial  Pact 
On  Chicago  News 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  has  signed  a  contract  with 
the  Guild,  covering  300  commer¬ 
cial  department  employes  for  the 
first  time.  The  agreement  is  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  contract  with  edi¬ 
torial  department  workers. 

Wage  increases  ranged  from  $2 
to  $4  a  week.  Top  scales,  begin¬ 
ning  the  fifth  year,  included:  dis¬ 
play  salesmen,  $110;  classified  out¬ 
side  salesmen,  $70;  classified 
phone  solicitors,  $57.50;  .secre¬ 
taries  to  officers,  $75;  stenogra¬ 
phers.  $56;  and  switchboard 
operators,  $54. 


Pension  Bids  I 

Initiated  By  | 

S.  F.  Unions  I 

San  Francisco — Pension,  insur- 
ance  and  health  plans  mark  union 
proposals  for  new  guild  and  me-  ' 
chanical  craft  contracts  here. 

Mailers  and  photoengravers  art 
asking  that  employers  give  eight 
per  cent  of  all  overtime  payments 
to  provide  a  “vacation  credit  I 
fund.”  The  photoengravers  pro-  ■ 
pose  that  this  be  placed  in  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  secretary  of  the  union 
for  vacation  compensation. 

The  Guild  wants  publishers  to 
set  aside  sums  equal  to  10  per 
cent  of  gross  payrolls  for  all  guild 
employes.  This  would  provide 
four  per  cent  for  an  insurance 
fund  and  six  per  cent  for  a  re-  , 
tirement  fund.  Guild  jurisdiction  | 
is  proposed  for  both.  | 

In  their  counter  proposal  the  t 
publishers  seek  to  hold  to  the  ex-  | 
isting  wage  scale  and  oppose  any  ; 
pension  or  retirement  fund.  The 
guild  pay  proposal  calls  for  $140 
weekly  for  reporters,  deskmcn, 
photographers,  artists  and  rewrite 
men  with  more  than  six  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  The  present  scale  is 
$119.50. 

Mechanical  union  proposals 
have  not  yet  all  been  submitted, 
but  a  move  for  a  $7.50  weekly  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  is  expected  in  all 
craft  union  proposals.  Editor  4 
Publisher  learned.  Four  -  week 
vacations,  the  addition  of  Armi¬ 
stice  Day  to  the  list  of  vacations 
and  a  reduced  work-week  from 
45  to  37*/h  hours  were  among  , 
features  asked  in  the  first  union  j 
proposals  received  by  the  ^  San  ' 
Francisco  Publishers  Association. 

Two  crafts  have  proposed  15  or 
15'/i  cents  hourly  newspaper  con¬ 
tributions  to  a  pension  plan  and 
$2.50  weekly  per  employe  to  a 
health  and  welfare  plan. 

At  a  CNPA  Indastrial  Relations 
Bureau  session  last  month,  Harvey 
Kelly,  Hearst  labor  counsel,  de¬ 
clared  pensions  are  a  matter  of 
newspaper  solvency. 

For  the  guild,  Sam  B.  Eubanks, 
executive  manager,  SFONG,  said 
the  insurance  fund  plan  is  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  discharged  mem¬ 
bers  from  loss  of  group  life  and 
health  insurance.  For  employes  \ 
of  advanced  age,  life  insurance 
cannot  be  replaced  except  at  pro-  , 
hibitive  premium  rates,  Mr.  Eu¬ 
banks  said.  He  propose.s  group  i 
life  insurance  “under  which  eli¬ 
gibility  is  determined  by  member¬ 
ship  in  the  guild  and  not  by  em¬ 
ploye  status  with  any  particular 
employer.”  .1 

Two  San  Francisco  dailies  main¬ 
tain  group  life  insurance  policies 
which  are  available  to  employes  . 
at  option.  Every  regular  employe  . 
in  the  guild  jurisdiction  of  the  four  i 
papers  has  some  form  of  hospital-  k 
ization  and  surgical  benefit  insur¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Eubanks  reports.  | 
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TRAVELERS  OF  ONE  KIND  OR  ANOTHER  MAKE  NEWS  FOR  CARTOONS 


PACK  UP  YOUR  TROUBLES 


SEEMS  TO  STOP 


AT  THE  WATER'S  EDGE  IN  YOUR  OLD  KIT  BAG' 


STEADY  NOW 


Alexander,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 


Shoemaker,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  h’ews 


Packer,  New  York  Mirror 


5- State  Legislative 
Coverage  Analyzed 

Press  performance  gets  a  B-  Some  highlights  of  this  section 


minus  in  a  report  card  which  fol¬ 
lows  an  examination  of  the  cover¬ 
age  given  to  1951  legislative  ses¬ 
sions  in  five  states  —  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Ohio 
and  Utah. 

The  study  was  made  as  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  school  of 
journalism  project  by:  Donald  J. 
Gemmel,  instructor  at  Michigan 
State  College;  W.  H.  Hice,  as¬ 
sistant  professor  at  University  of 
Nebraska;  C.  Verne  McClelland, 
graduate  student  at  University  of 
Utah;  Karl  B.  Pauley,  lecturer  at 
Ohio  State  University;  and  David 
M.  White,  professor  at  Boston 
University. 

Reporting  of  the  proceedings 
of  state  lawmaking  bodies  was 
found  in  specific  case  studies  to 
be  “spotty,”  “dead  pan,”  super¬ 
ficial,  slanted,  uninformative  to 
the  average  reader,  and  inaccurate. 

Legislators  Critical  Too 

Legislators  themselves  were 
sharply  critical  of  press  practices. 
Their  comments,  however,  dis¬ 
closed  personal  or  political  inter¬ 
ests  in  many  cases.  Among  ideas 
extended  from  this  source  were: 
More  intelligent  reporters,  no 
speculation  on  lawmaking  activ¬ 
ities,  less  feature-angle  and  more 
factual  stories,  more  details,  more 
space,  less  slanting  for  editorial 
policy. 

A  review  of  the  Capitol  news 
systems  pointed  up  the  wide  dif¬ 
ference  in  methods  for  gathering 
information  and  the  few  newspa¬ 
pers  which  have  fulltime  bureaus. 
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of  the  report  are: 

Massachusetts  —  The  State 
House  News  Service  (founded  in 
1890  by  Charles  Copeland)  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  place  a  man  with  a 
noiseless  typewriter  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  cover  the 
events  of  the  sessions.  He  is 
seated  next  to  the  presiding  of¬ 
ficer.  The  results  of  each  session 
are  recorded  and  edited  by  the 
chief  of  the  service  and  copies  are 
placed  in  individual  drawers  for 
the  different  members  of  the  serv¬ 
ice.  It  is  impossible  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  service  to  get  a  beat. 
The  Service  also  covers  all  of  the 
departments  of  government  in  the 
State  House.  The  state  provides 
press  facilities  for  accredited  re¬ 
porters. 

Michigan — ^There  are  eight  per¬ 
manent  news  bureaus  at  the  Capi¬ 
tol  in  Lansing  and  18  of  the  20 
newsmen  are  full-time  reporters. 
Press  rooms  off  the  House  and  the 
Senate  are  equipped  with  loud¬ 
speakers  to  enable  newsmen  to 
listen  to  the  proceedings  on  the 
floor. 

Nebraska  —  The  State  House 
has  a  room  which  is  designated  as 
a  “press  room”,  although  its  usual 
equipment  consists  of  two  or  three 
typewriters  and  two  telephones. 
Reporters  feel  that  the  unicameral 
lawmaking  body  of  43  members 
is  easier  to  cover  than  other  state 
legislatures.  Each  lawmaker  must 
be  on  record  as  to  his  vote  on 
every  bill  and  an  electric  panel 
records  all  votes  in  full  view.  The 
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clerk  keeps  the  press  informed  of 
all  meetings. 

Ohio — Only  three  out-of-town 
newspapers  (2  in  Cincinnati  and 
one  in  Dayton)  had  permanent 
bureaus  in  Columbus.  Others  send 
men  to  the  capitol  beat  for  a  few 
days  at  a  time  during  the  session 
of  the  legislature. 

Utah  —  Two  press  boxes  are 
provided  in  each  chamber  of  the 
legislature  while  it  is  in  session. 
In  each  box  is  a  telephone  exten¬ 
sion  connected  directly  to  the 
switchboard  of  the  individual 
newspaper  using  the  box.  This  is 
the  extent  of  special  facilities. 
There  is  a  regular  press  room  near 
the  legislative  chambers. 

Capital  Papers  Influential 

The  examiners  considered 
whether  the  newspapers  published 
in  the  capital  city  exercise  any 
particular  influence  or  are  they 
particularly  well  read  by  reason 
of  their  location.  Excerpts  from 
the  report: 

Massachusetts  —  “The  varied 
character  of  Boston  newspapers 
has  been  frequently  and  critically 
analyzed,  some  commentators 
going  so  far  as  to  say  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  these  papers  are 
uniformly  bad  ...  So  much  has 
been  written  about  Boston  jour¬ 
nalism  that  it  seems  needless  to 
enlarge  upon  it  here.” 

Michigan — ‘The  Lansing  State 
Journal  appears  not  to  enjoy  any 
advantages  ...  It  does  not  seem 
to  do  a  better  job  of  bringing  the 
facts  on  legislative  news  to  its 
readers  than  other  papers  in  the 
state.  It  has  .  .  .  but  one  fulltime 
legislative  correspondent.” 

Nebraska — “It  would  be  safe  to 
say  that  the  Lincoln  newspapers 
are  definitely  in  the  minds  of  the 


senators  while  the  legislature  is  in 
session  .  .  .  The  lawmakers  have 
occasionally  taken  the  Journal  or 
Star  to  task  on  the  floor  of  the 
senate,  either  for  their  zeal  in 
breaking  a  story  before  the  legis¬ 
lature  wished  it  released  or  in  the 
bluntness  with  which  the  papers 
do  not  hesitate  to  criticize  some 
act  of  the  unicameral  body.” 

Ohio  —  “The  Columbus  news¬ 
papers  sometimes  have  very 
marked  effect  on  legislative  de¬ 
velopments,  due  to  their  position 
in  the  capitol  and  the  speed  with 
which  their  published  reports  con¬ 
front  the  legislators.  There  have 
been  several  times  in  recent  years 
when  action  taken  one  day  is  re¬ 
considered  the  next  and  perhaps 
reversed  on  the  basis  of  local 
stories  pointing  out  fallacies  in  the 
bill  or  in  the  debate  which  pre¬ 
ceded  action.” 

Utah  —  “The  Salt  Lake  news¬ 
papers  appear  to  follow  a  ‘middle- 
of-the-road’  policy  in  reporting 
political  issues.  None  appears  to 
be  outstandingly  partisan  even  ia 
editorial  columns  .  .  .” 

Only  Massachusetts  and  Michi¬ 
gan  researchers  provided  case 
studies.  The  former  related  in  de¬ 
tail  the  coverage  of  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  staged  by  college  students  to 
urge  the  passage  of  a  bill  which 
would  grant  them  half-fare  on 
public  transportation  lines.  It  was 
generally  a  case  of  poor  report¬ 
ing,  in  the  estimate  of  the  re¬ 
searcher. 

The  Michigan  researcher  con¬ 
cluded  that  some  of  the  blame  for 
faulty  reporting  must  fall  on 
either  the  rewrite  man  or  the  edi¬ 
tor.  because  a  wealth  of  accurate 
and  interpretative  material  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  reporter  was  not 
even  hinted  at  in  the  printed  ar¬ 
ticles. 
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Foreign  Guests  Key 
High  School  Forum 


By  Mather  C.  WaUis 

A  TIRED  SECRETARY  at  the  NcW 
York  Herald  Tribune  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  New  York  Internation¬ 
al  Airport  to  meet  a  teen-ager  ar¬ 
riving  from  Iraq  at  3  a.m.  to  take 
part  in  the  newspaper’s  Annual 
High  School  Forum.  The  young 
stranger,  having  been  spoon-fed 
large  quantities  of  propaganda, 
looked  all  around  him  on  the  way 
to  breakfast  and  finally  asked, 
"Where  are  the  slaves?” 

Questions  such  as  this  are  more 
frequent  than  their  naivete  would 
indicate  when  30  or  so  chosen 
youth  from  all  over  the  world  get 
their  first  glimpse  of  a  country 
they  have  heard  described  as  close 
to  Nirvana  or  worse  than  a  slave 
labor  camp. 

But  this  is  no  helter-skelter  in¬ 
flux  of  wild-eyed  tribesmen;  rather 
it  is  a  well-thought-out  scheme,  in¬ 
volving  a  newspaper,  .schools, 
homes  and  airlines,  to  help  na¬ 
tions,  through  their  youngsters  and 
their  schools,  achieve  a  step  to¬ 
ward  some  sort  of  global  rapport. 

The  Details  Sound  Simple 

Briefly,  the  mechanics  of  the  plan 
are  this:  High  school  students  in 
foreign  countries,  who  wish  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  eight  or  10-week 
visit  and  seminar,  are  given  an 
examination  by  the  ministries  of 
education  of  their  own  countries. 
The  greater  part  of  this  test,  de¬ 
cided  on  by  the  daily,  involves 
writing  an  essay  on  the  topic,  “The 
World  We  Want”.  Only  native 
citizens  by  birth  may  compete  and 
they  mast  speak  English. 

Once  one,  or  possibly  two,  has 
been  picked  from  each  country  in 
the  running,  his  passage  is  donated 
by  various  airlines.  The  students 
are  met  by  Herald  Tribune  per¬ 
sonnel  and  are  sent  to  American 
homes  that  have  been  chosen  by 
schools  within,  roughly,  50  miles 
of  New  York.  The  homes  must 
have  one  or  two  youngsters  attend¬ 
ing  the  schools  in  question  and 
they  must  be  representative  Amer¬ 
ican  homes. 

The  visitors  remain  in  one  home 
and  one  school  for  two  weeks; 
after  this  they  go  on  to  another 
home  and  another  school,  taking 
part  in  the  home  life  of  the  host 
and  the  classes  in  the  school.  This 
business  is  repeated  every  two 
weeks  until  they  have  been  in  four 
or  five  homes  of  varying  economic 
caliber  and  have  attended  a  like 
number  of  schools. 

Culmination  of  the  visit  is  the 
Forum  itself,  which  is  a  student 
discussion  on  “The  World  We 
Want”.  This  year  it  will  take  place 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  on 
March  21.  After  that  the  visitors 
must  go  home. 

The  High  School  Forum  was 
first  held  in  1946  as  an  outgrowth 


of  the  Annual  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Forum  in  October.  In  this 
first  session  only  New  York  area 
students  were  selected  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  School  Study  Council. 
But,  following  up  a  request  of  edu¬ 
cation  authorities  for  “walking 
textbooks,”  an  inquiry  was  begun 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  inviting 
foreigners. 


Zohreh  Sarmad  of  Iran  goes  shop¬ 
ping  in  a  supermarket  with  Ann 

Beminger  of  Pelham,  N.  Y. 

I  he  schools  agreed  to  entertain 
the  visiting  teen-agers  and  pick  the 
homes  in  which  they  were  to  stay. 
Communities  agreed  to  pay  their 
fare  from  one  town  to  the  next. 
Pan  .\merican  World  Airways  of¬ 
fered  to  fly  students  from  and 
hack  to  each  of  the  20  Latin 
.American  republics.  Thus  was 
born  the  first  Eorum  involving 
guests  from  foreign  countries. 

James  Parton.  Eorum  Chairman 
and  assistant  to  Mrs.  Helen  Rogers 
Reid,  president  of  the  newspaper, 
says  the  Herald  Tribune  had  three 
motives  in  pushing  this  junior 
world  meeting.  First,  he  states  the 
forums  are  an  affirmation  of  the 
Herald  Tribune's  devotion  to  in¬ 
ternationalism.  Secondly,  he  says 
»he  new.spaper  is  and  always  has 
been  interested  in  young  people. 

Third  motive,  he  says,  is  a  sort 
of  institutional  promotion  for  the 
Herald  Tribune  and  its  European 
Edition.  Everything  these  young 
people  do  is  sent  back  as  news  to 
their  own  countries.  The  Forum 
issue  will  have  an  expected  in¬ 
crease  of  100,000  circulation. 

The  daily  spends  roughly  $20,- 
000  each  year  on  this  forum.  It 
takes  out  an  insurance  policy  on 
each  of  the  students,  buys  them  a 
lunch  now  and  then,  foots  the 
complete  bill  for  the  forum  func¬ 
tion  itself,  takes  care  of  incidentals 
such  as  occasional  cab  fares,  and 
pays  travel  expenses  of  speakers  at 
the  Forum. 

Usually  the  yearly  meeting  is 
made  up  of  students  from  regional 


blocks  of  countries,  such  as  the 
Latin  Americaas  countries.  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan  countries  or  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries.  This  year,  how¬ 
ever,  the  30  participating  students 
are  from  28  widely  separate  coun¬ 
tries.  The  essay  for  consideration 
was  on  the  United  Nations.  Mr. 
Parton  estimates  that  10.000,000 
high  school  students  all  over  the 
world  tried  for  this  opportunity  to 
join  the  Forum. 

There  is  another  new  wrinkle 
this  year.  The  students  are  on  tele¬ 
vision  to  a  greater  extent  than  they 
ever  have  been  in  the  past.  Be¬ 
sides  scheduled  appearances  on  the 
Garry  Moore  and  Kate  Smith 
shows,  some  of  them  participate 
in  a  group  discussion  on  WOR-TV 
every  Saturday  night.  Not  all  get 
on  during  one  performance,  but 
by  the  time  the  visit  is  over  each 
will  have  been  on  the  program  at 
least  once. 

They  are  selected  for  this  on 
the  basis  of  papers  telling  what 
they  would  like  to  discuss. 

On  one  occasion  a  girl  mention¬ 
ed  that  her  country  had  rounded 
up  most  of  the  Communists  and 
shot  them.  A  thoughtful  young 
man  with  a  pronounced  British  ac¬ 
cent  remarked.  “I  say.  that  does 
seem  rather  extreme.” 

The  full-time  job  of  Forum  di¬ 
rector  belongs  to  Helen  H.  Waller, 
who  considers  these  foreign  citi¬ 
zens  as  little  giants;  their  brain¬ 
power  and  inquisitiveness  seem 
boundless.  They’re  expected  to 
learn  about  the  United  States  and 
give  information  about  their  own 
countries. 

Mrs.  Waller  says  the  reason  the 
young  visitors  must  go  right  home 
is  twofold.  They  are  expected  to 
go  back  and  tell  their  own  schools 
about  American  schools  while  the 
latter  are  still  in  session.  This  al¬ 
lows  for  correspondence  and  con¬ 
tact  between  many  younger  people 
of  the  various  nations  while  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  trip  is  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  returnees.  Besides 
this,  the  Herald  Tribune  doesn’t 
want  this  program  to  be  used  as  a 
passport  for  someone  looking  for 
a  way  into  the  country. 

This  year,  the  students  have 
made  a  week-long  trip  to  Canada, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Telegram  and  a  visit  to 
Washington  and  Virginia  as  guests 
of  the  Civic  Education  Service. 
During  the  latter  they  met  with 
President  Eisenhower. 

But,  according  to  Mrs.  Waller, 
handling  30  young  people  from 
almost  as  many  different  countries 
involves  a  lot  of  thought  and  tact. 
In  one  instance  two  of  the  young¬ 
sters  became  good  friends;  but. 
because  their  two  countries  are 
not  on  the  best  of  terms,  special 
care  had  to  be  taken  to  keep  them 
apart  at  public  appearance.s. 

The  State  Department  is  taking 
an  increasing  interest  in  these 
High  School  Forums.  It  has  as¬ 
signed  a  photographer  and  an  edi¬ 
torial  man  to  do  still  pictures  and 
make  editorial  comment  on  one 
visitor  as  that  guest  makes  the 


.Via  Khin  Ohn  Thaut  of  Bumu 
knows  the  answers  already  to  ques¬ 
tions  about  American  life.  Her 
school  chums  call  her  “Mickey.” 

rounds.  This  information  is  sent 
back  to  the  country  of  origin  to  i 
document  the  visit  and  show  ; 
American  life.  Eight  12-minute 
reels  of  movies  are  also  being 
taken  by  the  Department  to  be 
shown  in  the  foreign  countrie.s  by 
jeep  transmitter,  in  theaters  and 
market  places. 

■ 

Washington  Guild 
Makes  Awards 

Washington — John  G.  Norris, 
military  writer  for  the  Washington 
Post,  took  the  top  $150  Bill  Pryor 
Award  for  the  best  entry  in  all 
cla.ssifications  in  the  annual  “Front  j 
Page”  competition  sponsored  by 
the  Washington  Newspaper  Guild.  I 

Sam  Zagora,  a  reporter  for  the 
Post,  won  the  Daniel  A.  de  Souza 
Award  for  “Guildsman  of  the 
Year.”  Other  awards:  Edward 
Ryan.  Post,  feature  and  human 
interest  story;  Jack  Walsh,  Post, 
sport.s  story:  Newbold  Noyes.  Jr., 
and  Miriam  Ottenberg,  Washing- 
'on  Evening  Star,  public  service; 
lames  Marlow,  Associated  Press, 
interpretive  writing:  Bill  Allen, 
AP.  photography;  James  K.  W. 
Atherton.  U.P..  second  prize  in 
photography. 

■ 

Purchasing  Director 
Named  in  Davenport 

Davenport.  la. — Promotion  of 
Charles  E.  Grayson,  formerly 
county  circulation  manager,  to  the 
position  of  purchasing  director  of 
the  Davenport  Newspapers  was 
announced  this  week. 

Ed  Mill,  Quad  City  circulation 
manager,  has  been  moved  up  as 
circulation  director  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Demoirat  and  Daily  Times. 
lack  Holm,  circulation  department 
promotion  director,  has  been 
named  Quad  City  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Myron  Ruhberg.  assistant 
county  manager  and  agency  su¬ 
pervisor.  succeeds  Mr.  Grayson  as 
county  circulation  manager. 
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^nguarded  *Hello*  Costs 
in  Toronto  These  Days 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 
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I  Telephone  the  private  resi- 
jence  of  someone  in  Toronto, 
iht.,  on  a  Monday  between  6:30 
■nJ  7:30  p.m.  and  chances  are 
fiat  instead  of  hearing  the  con- 
tcntional  “hello,”  you’ll  be  greeted 
fith  “Robin  Hood  Oats,”  “Laco 
|.anips,”  “Pride  of  Arabia  Coffee,” 
fr  some  such  trade-name  saluta- 
fon.  That’s  because  an  unguarded 
•’lIIo”  on  the  receiving  end  of  a 
fhone  call  can  cost  Canadians 
r>'>ney  these  days. 

Explanation  lies  in  a  26-week 
f Jumbo  Jackpot”  contest  which 
lie  Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram 
i::ked-off  January  8.  Each  Thurs- 
djy  since  then  the  Canadian  daily 
ti'  run  a  special  “Jumbo  Jackpot” 
fjce-ad  signed  by  Loblaw  Groce- 
ittias  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  comprised  of 

panels  each  plugging  a  particu- 
Lr  product  (see  cut). 

Letters  are  omitted  from  words 
ippearing  in  the  product  copy 
LMjd  in  these  panels  and  it’s  up 
to  the  Telegram’s  readers  to  spot 
the  missing  letters;  from  them 
f  rm  the  official  name  of  one  of 
the  products  advertised  on  the 
Jumbo  Jackpot  page  only. 

Official  names  of  these  individ- 
i  il  products,  such  as  “Jeli-O  Jelly 
Pi  wders,”  “Presto  Liquid  Suds,” 
are  printed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  panels  advertising  them.  One 
pf  them  is  the  solution  to  the 
Jumbo  Jackpot  and  is  the  one 
r  ulers  must  make  up  from  the 
missing  letters. 

Zero  Hour 

Readers  get  five  days — Thurs- 
i!uy  through  Monday — to  find  the 
torrect  name.  Zero  hour  to  win 
the  $500  cash  prize  is  from  6:30 
to  7:30  each  Monday  evening. 
Utiring  this  fateful  hour  a  Jumbo 
Jackpot  operator  makes  telephone 
sills  to  private  residences  only, 
t'ing  a  list  of  names  picked  at 
tendom  from  the  phone  book  by 
the  advertiser  being  featured  for 
that  week. 

If  a  person  called  answers  the 
^  ■  lephone  with  “hello”  he  is  dis¬ 
qualified.  So  his  best  bet  is  to 
uiswer  every  call  with  the  win- 
tt  ng  word  or  words.  Jumbo  Jack¬ 
pot  is  awarded  to  the  first  person 
silled  and  who  answers  correctly. 
'  member  of  a  well-known  wom- 
eii’s  organization  is  invited  each 
'eek  to  sit  in  on  the  zero  hour 
italls  and  select  the  telephone 
"limbers  from  containers. 

Idea  man  behind  the  Jumbo 
lackpot  is  Eddie  Sargent  of  Eddie 
wgent  Enterprises,  Owen  Sound, 
^nt..  who  feels  his  copyrighted 


formula  is  newspapers’  answer  to 
the  radio-TV  quiz  technique — if, 
indeed,  an  answer  is  needed. 

From  where  we  sit  “JJ”  looks 
like  quite  a  gimmick  for  building 
circulation  and  linage. 


tra  page  (this  in  addition  to  regu¬ 
lar  Thursday  food  page)  in  the 
Telegram  at  the  regular  retail 
rate.  This  is  supported  by  a  pro¬ 
motion  story  in  the  paper  with 
another  yarn  run  every  Monday 
reminding  readers  that  the  Jumbo 
Jackpot  operator  will  make  the 
calls  that  night.  On  Tuesday,  a 
story  and  picture  reports  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  phone  calls.” 

How  it  Works 

Mr.  Sargent,  who  conceived  the 
idea  for  the  Jumbo  Jackpot,  told 
E&P  that  it  can  be  sold  as*  a  26- 
or  52-week  deal.  The  jackpot  may 
range  from  $5.00  or  $10.  weekly 
in  weekly  newspapers  to  $500 
weekly  in  large  dailies. 

“Motivating  purpose  of  Jumbo 
Jackpot.”  Mr.  Sargent  said,  “is  to 
sell  advertising  and  provide  .sure¬ 
fire  continuing  revenue  for  the 
newspaper.” 

Just  how  it  works  was  explained 
by  Mr.  Sargent.  Suppose,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  newspaper’s  page  rate  is 
$100,  and  the  paper  decides  to 
give  away  $25  each  week,  or  in 


26  weeks  a  total  of  $650.  The  pa¬ 
per’s  weekly  give-away  would  be 
$25  for  prize  money  in  return  for 
which  it  would  pick  up  $100  for 
the  cost  of  the  page  ad. 

C  ost  to  each  of  the  26  advertis¬ 
ers  would  be  $5.00  weekly.  This 
pays  for  space  and  prize  mone\ 
and  sells  a  full-page  for  26  weeks 
for  the  newspaper. 

Exclusive  Franchise 

Mr.  Sargent  offers  Jumbo  Jack¬ 
pot  to  newspapers  on  an  exclusive 
basis  of  one  newspaper  in  a  city, 
town  or  village.  Mats,  instruc¬ 
tions  and  master  selling  layouts 
are  provided  free  with  the  rights. 

Complete  contest  package  costs 
a  newspaper  five  per  cent  of  its 
page  rate.  That  is,  if  a  paper’s 
page  rate  is  $100,  Eddie  Sargent 
Enterprises  would  receive  $5.00 
weekly  for  the  length  of  the  con¬ 
test  period. 

Mr.  Sargent  told  E&P  this  week 
that  several  major  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  U.  S.  are  considering 
buying  rights  to  his  Jumbo  Jack¬ 
pot. 


Court  Order  Bars  Dan 
FromTakingADClients 


One  Way  to  Get  Ad  Read. 

R.  B.  Hara  and  S.J..A.  “Bas” 
Mason,  advertising  manager  and 
promotion  manager  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram  respectively,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  contest,  now  in  its 
eighth  week,  “has  far  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  both  Loblaws 
and  the  Telegram.” 

As  Mr.  Mason  put  it:  “I  can’t, 
of  course,  speak  for  Loblaws,  but 
1  can  tell  you  that  this  promotion 
has  increased  the  street  sales  of 
Telegrams  by  several  thousand 
every  Thursday  and  has  been  a 
considerable  advantage  in  intro¬ 
ducing  the  paper  into  non-Tele- 
gram  reading  households. 

“None  of  us,”  Mr.  Mason  con¬ 
tinued,  “realized  the  potency  of 
the  telephone  answering  gimmick 
when  the  promotion  was  launched. 
Right  at  the  start  of  the  promo¬ 
tion,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
population  was  answering  the 
telephone  between  6:30  and  7:30 
Monday  evening  with  the  name 
of  a  product.  Naturally,  this 
spread  the  good  word  like  the 
proverbial  wildfire.” 

According  to  Mr.  Hara  the 
Jumbo  Jackpot  operator  has  never 
made  more  than  12  calls  before 
hitting  a  winner.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion.  he  said,  a  winner  was  found 
on  the  first  call  and  on  anohter 
it  was  a  second  call. 

“Every  Thursday.”  Mr.  Hara 
explained,  “Loblaws  buys  an  ex- 


In  a  Decision  which  gives 
judicial  recognition  to  the  sanctity 
of  trade  secrets  in  the  newspaper 
representative  business,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  Tennessee  (western 
division )  has  issued  an  order 
which  bars  Charles  Dan  from  at¬ 
tempting  to  take  clients  away  from 
Arkansas  Dailies,  Inc. 

The  injunction  extends  for  three 
years  from  May  1,  1952,  when 
Mr.  Dan  resigned  from  .Arkansas 
Dailies,  and  it  enjoins  him  person¬ 
ally  and  as  president  and  general 
manager  of  Newspapers  South. 
Inc.  from  soliciting  the  representa¬ 
tion  business  of  any  newspapers  on 
the  AD  list  during  the  nine  years 
of  his  employment  by  that  firm. 

Chancellor  Reversed 

Arkansas  Dailies,  Inc.,  which 
represents  26  newspapers  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Kentucky,  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi,  won  a  complete  re¬ 
versal  of  a  ruling  by  Chancery 
Court,  amounting  to  full  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  restrictive  clause  in 
the  contract  which  Mr.  Dan  had 
signed  in  1946,  two  years  after 
joining  the  company. 

Describing  Mr.  Dan  as  “Mr. 
Good  Will”  himself  in  confidential 
dealings  with  publishers  whom  he 
obtained  as  clients  for  Arkansas 
Dailies,  the  three-judge  opinion 
said  the  Chancellor  “failed  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  importance  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  information  gained  by  Dan 
and  the  effect  of  the  personal  con¬ 
tact  he  and  he  alone  had  with  the 
customers.” 
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Mr.  Dan  knew  the  expiration 
dates  of  each  of  the  contracts,  the 
percentage  of  compensation,  and 
the  individual  problems  of  each 
customer  and  the  personal  habits 
of  mind  which  influenced  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  newspaper  publisher, 
said  the  court. 

.Arkansas  Dailies  argued  that 
Mr.  Dan,  armed  with  this  knowl¬ 
edge,  was  able  to  approach  its  cus¬ 
tomers  on  terms  of  intimacy  and 
familiarity  “at  the  right  time  with 
the  right  price” — invaluable  trade 
secrets. 

The  high  court,  supporting  this 
position,  declared  “it  strains 
credulity  to  treat  these  as  unim¬ 
portant  elements  of  the  case;  they 
are  the  things  about  which  the 
parties  contracted  and  Dan  made 
use  of  them  so  soon  as  he  quit 
the  plaintiff.” 

Mr.  Dan  contended  the  three- 
year  restriction  on  his  activities 
was  unreasonable  and  he  pleaded 
that  it  was  oppressive  because  he 
is  a  family  man  who  has  to  work 
for  a  living  and  this  is  the  only 
line  of  work  for  which  he  is  fitted 

“It  may  be  remarked,”  said  the 
court,  “that  he  has  lots  of  com¬ 
pany  in  this  respect.” 

The  restrictive  clause,  it  was 
held,  does  not  prevent  Mr.  Dan 
from  following  his  line  of  work: 
it  leaves  the  whole  field  to  his 
endeavors  except  present  and 
former  customers  while  he  wa^ 
employed  by  Arkansas  Dailies. 

{Continued  on  Page  58) 
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Bureau  Promotion  Dept. 
Makes  the  Selling  Tools 

By  Mather  C.  Wallis 


The  pRONtOTioN  department  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  works 
almost  like  a  small  advertising 
agency.  It  does  the  actual  job  of 
furnishing  the  physical  tools  used 
by  the  Bureau  sales  staff  in  selling 
the  use  of  newspaper  white  space. 
It  works  closely  with  the  retail, 
research  and  sales  departments, 
using  the  information  supplied  by 
any  of  the  three  to  assemble  pre¬ 
sentations.  booklets,  pamphlets 
and  ads  for  retail  or  sales. 

But  it  is  not  solely  dependent 
on  these;  it  can  originate  its  own 
promotion  ideas  for  promotion  of 
the  use  of  newspapers  and,  often 
through  that,  the  promotion  of  the 
Bureau  itself. 

In  many  cases  neither  the  re¬ 
tailer  nor  the  national  advertiser’s 
salesmen  at  the  local  level  have 
understood  the  value  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  national  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Two  and  a  half  years 
ago  an  idea,  formulated  by  the 
Bo.\  and  its  plans  committee,  and 
since  carried  out  by  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  was  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  in  an  effort  to  correct  this 
situation. 

.\ction  at  the  Source 

Called  the  Local  .Action  Pro¬ 
gram.  it  is  of  several  parts  and  is 
designed  to  promote  national 
newspaper  advertising  to  manufac¬ 
turers’  local-level  forces  as  well 
as  convince  the  advertiser’s  local 
salesmen  of  the  value  of  his  com¬ 
pany’s  newspaper  advertising. 

A  major  tool  of  the  operation 
is  the  presentation,  “How  to  Cash 
in  on  the  Greatest  Show  on 
Earth.’’  This  can  be  adapted  to 
any  advertiser’s  needs  and  is 
shown  by  member  newspapers  to 
manufacturer’s  sales  forces,  dis¬ 
tributors,  jobbers,  wholesalers,  or 
anyone  handling  the  advertiser’s 
goods  locally.  The  main  purpose 
here  is  to  get  the  advertiser’s  sales 
force  solidly  behind  his  newspaper 
advertising  and  contracted  news¬ 
paper  space. 

A  second  presentation  in  this 
effort  prepared  by  the  promotion 
department  is  called  “Why  Not 
Get  on  the  Bandwagon?”  and  is  to 
be  shown  to  retailers  by  the  local 
newspaper.  It  is  meant  to  tell 
them  how  and  why  the  national 
advertiser  uses  newspaper  space. 
The  local  newspaper  tie-in  is  to 
get  the  local  retailer  to  use  news¬ 
paper  space  also  to  supplement 
the  national  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  presentation  also  asks 
the  retailer  to  ask  his  supplier  to 
back  him  with  national  newspaper 
advertising. 

The  latest  of  the  presentations 
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in  this  program  is  a  booklet,  tak¬ 
ing  three  minutes  to  go  through, 
called  the  Retailer  Booklet  for 
National  Linage.  This  is  designed 
as  suggestions  for  the  retailer  to 
pass  along  to  the  manufacturer’s 
salesmen  when  they  call  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  get  more  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  back  up  the 
retailer. 

A  large  part  of  this  Local  Ac¬ 
tion  Program  is  the  Special  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Campaign.  Han¬ 
dled  completely  through  the  pro¬ 
motion  department,  it  is  a  long- 
range  campaign  designed  to  sell 
and  resell  the  use  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  everyone  who  sells  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Mechanically  the  campaign 
consists  of  one  newspaper  ad  a 
month.  Mats  are  sent  at  cost. 
Some  dailies  substitute  local  art  in 
an  effort  to  bring  the  pitch  for 
more  newspaper  advertising  closer 
to  home. 

This  campaign  is  one  of  the 
features  of  the  Local  Action  plan 
and  was  announced  at  the  Sum¬ 
mer  convention  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1950.  The  campaign  itself 
was  started  in  1951,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  committee  headed  by 
Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  general 
manager  of  the  New  York  Times. 

As  an  indication  of  how  this 
campaign  has  been  received,  the 
Bureau  has  gotten  tearsheets  of 
ads  numbering  8,826  for  1951-52 
from  a  total  of  870  newspapers. 
Bureau  estimates  put  the  value  of 
the  space  used  in  the  campaign  at 
$120,000  a  month. 

Varied  Work 

Attached  to  this  Special  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Campaign  is  a 
small  space  campaign  started  late 
last  Fall.  This  involves  three  200- 
line  ads  sent  out  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  larger  ones  and  all  for  the 
same  purpose  —  for  the  news¬ 
papers  to  promote  themselves  in 
their  own  local  market  areas.  Oc¬ 
casional,  large-space,  “bonus” 
newspaper  ads  also  are  sent  out 
from  time  to  time. 

The  promotion  department  is 
headed  by  John  W.  Blough  as 
promotion  director.  Promotion 
manager  is  J.  Arthur  Brashears; 
Samuel  Rovner  is  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager  and  Robert  W. 
Staples  is  art  director.  Woodford 
C.  Rhoades  is  coordinator  of  the 


John  W'.  Blough 

Local  Action  program.  There  are 
three  other  artists,  four  copy  writ¬ 
ers  and  two  production  men. 

The  various  sections  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  department,  which  em¬ 
bodies  19  persons,  are  each  de¬ 
voted  to  separate  duties,  just  as  in 
an  advertising  agency. 

One  of  its  functions  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  trade  publication  advertising 
for  the  use  of  newspapers.  These 
are  often  reprinted,  also  through 
the  promotion  department,  and 
sent  to  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies. 

Often  salesmen  will  have  ideas 
for  articles  to  appear  in  trade 
papers  about  successful  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  or  product 
stories  involving  heavy  newspaper 
linage.  These  are  usually  written 
in  the  promotion  department  and 
sometimes  reprinted  and  sent  out 
to  advertisers,  agencies,  and  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers. 

Among  other  services  of  that 
section  of  the  Bureau  are  publica¬ 
tion  of  Valuable  Data  Sheets  and 
Advertising  Facts  folders  which 
are  usually  written  with  step-by- 
step  information  about  how  the 
campaign  in  question  was  planned 
and  run  and  what  the  results  were. 

Practically  everything  going  out 
of  the  Bureau,  in  the  form  of  a 
visual  sales  tool,  except  for  vari¬ 
ous  mimeographed  memos  or  fact 
sheets  from  the  different  depart¬ 
ments,  goes  through  the  promo¬ 
tion  department.  But  in  no  case 
do  the  departments  work  com¬ 
pletely  independently.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  the  question  of  a  sales 
presentation  comes  up  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  go  in  it  is  decided  upon 
by  the  research  and  sales  depart¬ 
ments.  After  that,  and  through 
William  W.  Smith,  director  of 
sales  development,  they  consult 
with  the  promotion  department 
which  has  the  main  say  regarding 
format  and  copy  for  the  presenta¬ 
tion,  choice  of  art  work,  and 
typography. 

The  department  also  does  oc¬ 
casional  presentations  by  product 
classification  which  can  be  used  by 
member  newspapers  in  their  own 
bailiwicks.  Lwal  figures  are  left 


out  of  them  so  the  dailies  caj 
in  the  figures  of  their  own 
kets.  Four  of  these  have 
done  so  far  in  1951-1952  onl 
soft  drinks,  automobile  de,* 
and  life  insurance. 

Sometimes,  when  a  big  adJ 
tiser  is  contemplating  newspj 
advertising,  or  is  receptive  toil 
formation  on  why  he  should,  j 
promotion  department  will  irjj 
up  a  special  presentation  to  i 
shown  to  him  by  the  Bureau. 
involves,  of  course,  several  of ; 
departments  working  toge'j; 
though  the  promotion  departm^ 
fashions  the  finished  tool. 

Mr.  Blough’s  section  of  tbeB| 
reau  is  also  alert  for  all  oppej 
tunities  for  promotion,  and  ontf 
its  other  duties  is  scanning  protaj 
tion  and  sales  activity  of  odi 
media.  Results  of  these  efforts  i 
incorporated  in  material  giveii 
the  sales  staff  and  member 


papers. 


(Ne.xt:  Sales) 


NNPA  President 
On  Plans  Board 

Another  powerful  segment 
newspapers’  nationwide  sales  toil 
is  now  represented  in  the  Plai" 
Committee  of  the  Bureau  of  .V 
vertising,  ANPA,  as  the  result 
action  taken  by  the  Burear 
board  of  directors.  The  board  bi 
voted  an  ex-officio  membership  i 
the  Committee  for  the  preside 
of  the  National  Newspaper  h  i 
motion  Association,  it  was  ;  j 
nounced  this  week  by  Stuart  ■  I 
Chambers,  treasurer  of  the  .  i 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  i  l 
chairman  of  the  Bureau  board. 

Two  other  national  organ 
tions  in  the  newspaper  sell 
field,  the  Newspaper  Adverti' 
Executives  Association  and 
American  Association  of  Ne»';< 
per  Representatives,  have  h; 
such  memberships  since  the  Co 
mittee’s  inception  in  1948. 

The  Plans  C  o  m  m  i  1 1  e  e,  V.j 
Chambers  pointed  out,  “has 
the  past  enjoyed  NNPA’s  va 
able  cooperation  as  an  invited  p; 
ticipant  in  its  meetings.  And  B: 
reau  management,  as  well,  has  ti 
the  promotion  men’s  full  supp"! 
in  its  many  projects.  We  are  m;] 
happy  now  to  extend  this  offic 
welcome  to  NNPA.” 

Current  president  of  NNPA 
Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  promotion 
ager  of  the  New  York  Times.  S 
ting  with  him  on  the  Plans  Coif 
mittee  as  ex-officio  members  i? 
Laurence  T.  Knott  of  the  Chicdl 
(Ill.)  Sun-Times,  president i|j 
NAEA,  and  Douglas  Taylor  || 
J.  P.  h^cKinney  &  Son,  preside  < 
of  AANR. 

The  Bureau’s  Plans  Commit!*  l 
is  an  advisory  body  which  co:  > 
cerns  itself  with  the  sales  strates  j 
and  general  planning  of  Burw  j 
operations.  It  comprises  27  mci 
bers — three  ex-officio  and  24  » 
arc  advertising  executives  of  Bfi 
reau  member  newspapers  or  bh) 
from  representative  firms. 
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71%  of  the  Plain  Dealer’s  daily  circulation  in  Greater  Cleveland 
reaches  families  that  account  for  75.9%  of  the  city’s  retail  sales.* 

In  addition  to  blanketing  Cleveland's  effective  buyers,  the  Plain  Dealer 
advertiser  gets  a  valuable  bonus — dominant  coverage  of  the 
rich  26-county  adjacent  area  that  constitutes  the  Plain  Dealer’s 
famous  2-in-l  market. for  one  low  cost. 


*Total  Sales  .  $1,733,424,000 
Food  .  .  .  458,874,000 

Gen.  Mdse.  .  263,872,000 


Drugs . $56,838,000 

Furn.,  Hsld.,  Radio  85,680,000 
(Figurtt  — Salat  Management  Survey, 
May,  I952> 


CLEVELAND  \ 

PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inr., 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Supplements  Main  Spring 
In  Clock-Radio  Debut 


Sunday  magazine  and  comic 
sections  will  carry  an  initial  1,000- 
line,  four-color  newspaper  an¬ 
nouncement  March  22  of  a  Cros- 
ley  clock  radio  series  starting  at  a 
suggested  retail  price  of  $27.95. 

Combination  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Group  and  Pictorial  Review 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

Sunday  supplements  plus  the  lo¬ 
cally-edited  magazine  and  comic 
sections  of  29  key  city  newspapers 
will  expose  the  new  clock  radio 


to  some  48-miilion  people,  accord¬ 
ing  to  J.  G.  Weaver,  manager  of 
electronics  advertising,  Crosley 
Division,  A  v  c  o  Manufacturing 
Corp, 

“We  believe  that  this  is  the 
largest  number  of  people  who 
have  ever  been  reached  by  a  single 
radio  ad,  on  a  Sunday  or  any 
other  morning,”  he  declared, 

Mr.  Weaver  added  that  dealer 
listings  will  be  included  in  news¬ 
paper  ads  and  that  the  Sunday 
newspaper  exposure  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  TV  spots,  page  ads  in 


\^°ntest 
\  Judge 


Contest 

\  vJUDOE 


"Didn't  you  know  that  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
covers  practically  everybody  in  Iowa?” 

Actually,  the  bare  fact  is  that  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
delivers  coverage  of  2  out  of  3  of  all  Iowa  families. 

With  a  figure  like  that,  you  can  see  why  it  does  such  an 
outstanding  selling  job.  As  for  county  breakdown. ..  look  at 
this:  Coverage  in  83  out  of  Iowa’s  total  99  counties  is  an 
amazing  30%  to  complete  domination.  In  9  counties  more  it’s 
a  high  40%  to  49%.  At  least  21%  in  the  few  others. 

The  Iowa  market  is  really  one  to  get  excited  about.  Total 
income  tops  four  billion  dollars  per  year. . .  nicely  divided  up 
between  farm  folks  who  are  the  world’s  wealthiest — and  city 
people  who  outspend  even  big  Philadelphia  or  Boston.  And, 
you  cover  it  all  through  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register. 
Milline  rate  is  $1.88. 

rHE  Des  Moines  Register.  AND  Tribune 

ABC  Circulation  September  30,  1952:  Daily,  369,807 — Sunday,  533,204 


national  consumer  magazines  and 
ads  in  trade  publications. 

Bendix  Unveils  Duomotic 
Washer-Dryer  in  All  Media 

Late  this  month  three  Sunday 
supplements — This  Week,  Parade, 
and  American  Weekly — will  carry 
ads  on  the  new  Bendix  Duomatic 
combination  washer-dryer. 

The  campaign  got  under  way 
last  weekend  with  a  three-page  ad 
in  Life  magazine.  Simultaneously, 
four-color  ads  on  the  new  appli¬ 
ance  broke  in  March  issues  of 
American  Home,  Better  Homes  & 
Gardens,  and  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing. 

In  major  cities  across  the  na¬ 
tion,  Duomatic  newspaper  ads 
broke  February  27;  followed  the 
Life  magazine  format  with  pictor¬ 
ial  editorial  type  treatment  on  one 
or  two  pages  and  the  “sell”  on  a 
different  page. 

In  addition  to  heavy  dealer  co¬ 
op  ad  support,  many  Bendix  dis¬ 
tributors  have  initiated  their  own 
advertising  campaigns.  In  New 
York  City,  for  example,  Bruno- 
York,  Bendix  outlet,  staged  a 
three-day  teaser  campaign  in  Man¬ 
hattan  dailies;  climaxed  it  with 
spreads  featuring  Duomatic  on 
February  28  and  March  1.  These 
were  multiple  signature  ads  signed 
by  most  Bendix  dealers  in  New 
York. 

Radio-TV,  direct  mail,  bill¬ 
boards  and  car  cards  round  out 
the  introductory  program. 

Continuity  Marks 
Pineapple  Campaign 

San  Francisco  —  Directors  of 
the  Pineapple  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion  gathered  here  recently  and 
ratified  advertising  plans  for  the 

12  months  beginning  June  1.  The 
action  is  in  line  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  policy,  adopted  last  June, 
of  promotion  continuity  on  a  long- 
range  basis. 

The  schedule  (via  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.)  includes  the  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  supplement.  This 
Week,  and  Jessie  DeBoth’s  food 
column  in  daily  newspapers. 

PGA  member  companies  are 
Baldwin  Packers,  Ltd.;  Kauai 
Pineapple  Co.,  Ltd.;  Maui  Pine¬ 
apple  Co.,  Ltd.;  Hawaiian  Can¬ 
neries  Co.,  Hawaiian  Fruit  Pack¬ 
ers,  Ltd.;  California  Packing 
Corp.;  Libby,  McNeill  and  Libby, 
and  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co. 

CZ  Uses  54  Dailies 
In  Tissue  Ad  Drive 

San  Francisco — Crown  Zeller- 
bach  Corporation,  paper  producer, 
is  now  embarked  on  the  largest 
promotional  campaign  via  Bris- 
acher,  Wheeler  &  Staff,  in  its  his¬ 
tory  on  behalf  of  Chiffon  and  Zee, 
toilet  tissue  products. 

There  are  54  dailies  of  the  Far 
West  on  the  schedule,  including 

13  in  the  Denver,  Colo.,  area  used 
in  a  one-cent  sale. 

CZ  also  has  scheduled  space  in 
American  Weekly,  Pictorial  Re¬ 
view  and  This  Week  and  Sunday 


Sunday  Sales  Calls 
Declared  Illegal 

Baltimore,  Md.  —  Televisioa 
and  newspaper  advertisements  in-  ; 
viting  telephone  calls  on  Sunday  i 
for  sales  demonstrations  have  ' 
been  ruled  illegal  by  Judge  Her¬ 
man  M.  Moser,  in  convicting  three  t 
firms  of  violating  the  City  Code. 
He  fined  each  $25. 

His  written  verdict  said  that 
“should  this  court  have  found  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty,  it  would  have 
resulted  in  a  deluge  of  merchan¬ 
dising  and  sales  events  occuring 
on  Sunday  through  the  medium  of 
both  television  and  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements.” _ 

home  magazine  space  in  Seattle, 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles  and  Denver. 

Asbury  Pork  Resort  Areas 
To  Get  $25,000  Promotion 

The  Rediker  brothers,  who  last 
year  operated  virtually  all  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  bathing  facilities,  last 
week  announced  they  will  spend 
$25,000  advertising  their  resort  at¬ 
tractions  and  the  city  between 
May  10  and  Labor  Day. 

In  addition  to  local  advertising, 
the  brothers  plan  to  utilize 
newspapers  throughout  the  state, 
and  the  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  metropolitan  areas. 

Newspapers  to  Supplement 
Promotion  of  'Jubilee' 

First  issue  of  Jubilee,  national 
picture  magazine  for  Catholics, 
will  appear  April  20,  according  to 
Peter  J.  McDonnell,  manager. 

Promotional  efforts  will  be  on 
a  consistent,  continuing  basis  with 
daily  newspapers  being  used  to 
supplement  efforts  in  the  Catholic 
press.  Advertising  will  be  concen¬ 
trated  at  first  in  cities  where  dis¬ 
tribution  is  heaviest  and  eventual¬ 
ly  extended  on  a  national  scale. 

Conoco  Oils  Schedule 

“Newspapers  will  continue  to 
be  the  bcakbone  of  Conoco  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1953,”  according  to 
C.  R.  Paxton,  assistant  division 
manager.  Continental  Oil  Co.  He 
added  that  newspaper  schedules 
calling  for  989  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies  will  be  supplemented  by  lib¬ 
eral  use  of  other  media. 

$500,000  Drive  Slated 

Newspapers  and  newspaper 
supplements  in  all  cities  over  100,- 
000  population  and  in  most  cities 
between  50,000  and  100,000  will 
be  used  by  Lady  Esther,  Ltd.,  in 
a  $500,000  consumer  ad  campaign 
for  Lady  Esther  Estrogenic  Hor¬ 
mone  Cream. 

Scheuley  Buys  Linage 

More  than  200,000  lines  of 
space  in  daily  newspapers  in  every 
major  bonded  bourbon  market  in 
the  U.  S.  have  been  scheduled  for 
March  and  April  by  Schenley  Dis¬ 
tributors,  Inc.,  for  1.  W.  Harper 
bourbon. 
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Adds  Selling  Power  to  Ad  Budgets  in 


THE  GREATER  PHILADELPHIA  MARKET! 


THE  GROWTH  FACTOR 


Philadelphia  area,  over 
4,500,000  persons 


Capacity  and  potential  for  dynamic  expansion 


RETAIL  SALES 


Philadelphia  area,  over 
4  billion  dollars  yearly 


Delaware  Valley  Is  World’s 
Greatest  Industrial  Area 


STABILITY 


Diversified  industry 
means  steady  employ¬ 
ment,  fewer  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  labor  force . . . 
always  a  sure  market 


There’s  a  fabulous  market  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Delaware  Valley  today 
. . .  the  first  four  factors  prove  it. 
Here  industry  invests  iv4  billion 
dollars  in  expansion  and  iVi 
million  families  enjoy  new  pros¬ 
perity.  In  the  future,  tne  vital  "5th 
Dimension” — the  Growth  Factor 
— promises  increased  Delaware 
Valley  advertising  results.  Adver¬ 
tisers  are  capitalizing  on  this 
booming  empire,  turning  to  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  com¬ 
plete  coverage  that  keeps  sales 
rolling  up! 


Now  in  its  20Hi 
Consecutive  Yeor 
of  Total  Advertisino 

Leader  ship 
in  Philodelphial 


Constructively  Serving  The  World’s  Largest  Industrial  Area 


Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives:  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  342  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.C.,  Murray  Hill  2-5838;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK 
A  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0259 
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NEW  OFFICIAL  CENSUS 
Rockford,  Illinois 

105,438 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Agency  Copy  Man  Tells 
How  To  Sink  A  Duck 


100th  City  in  U.S.A. 

•  422  diversified  industries 

•  $400  million  worth  of 
farm  products 

Best  Test  City  in  the  Mid-West 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STARTS! 

fiorkforb  Sfgietrr-firpublir 

Rockford,  Illinois 
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The  Louisville  Times 


Owner*  Md  »»«rit>rt  nt 
Station  W HAS  and  SUtion  WHAS-TV 
372.946  DAILY  «  301.686  SUNDAY 
Renresanted  Natianally  by  Th*  Branham  C«. 


“There's  no  such  thing  as  an 
advertising  campaign,”  said 
George  L.  Miller,  vicepresident  of 
R.  T.  O’Connell  Company,  New 
>ork  agency,  and  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  leading  copy  authorities. 
“Every  ad  goes  out  alone  and  is 
mighty  lonely.” 

Comparing  the  prospect  to  a 
duck,  and  ignorance  or  indiffer¬ 
ence  his  resistance  to  water,  Mr. 
Miller  explained  that  the  duck  can 
be  sunk,  but  only  by  removing  the 
oils  from  his  body.  Removing  the 
oils  is  the  job  of  the  copy  writers, 
for  copy  is  the  core  of  advertising, 
he  said. 

“Researchers  prove  that  just  a 
fraction  of  the  potential  audience 
ever  sees  your  advertisement. 
Therefore,  treat  each  ad  independ¬ 
ently  and  include  your  entire  story 
in  the  copy.  Write  each  ad  as  if 
it  were  the  last  one  you’re  to  do 
for  that  company.” 

Speaking  before  the  Greater 
New  York  Alumni  Association  of 
Alpha  Delta  Sigma-  (national  pro¬ 
fessional  advertising  fraternity), 
Mr.  Miller  outlined  five  major  rea¬ 
sons  for  advertising  failures: 

1.  Lack  of  coordination  between 
advertising  and  selling.  They’re 
both  part  of  one  effort.  However, 
all  too  often  one  doesn’t  know 
what  the  other  is  doing.  Adver¬ 
tising  and  agency  people  should 
know  what’s  selling  and  what  isn’t. 
The  only  successful  advertising  is 
the  one  that  sells. 

2.  Failure  to  support  major  im¬ 
pact  with  secondary  media.  There 
has  never  been  a  successful  adver¬ 
tising  effort,  which  relied  on  a 
one-shot,  one-medium  approach. 
Back  it  up,  even  if  it’s  with  blot¬ 
ters.  The  effort  is  a  chain  and  is 
as  strong  as  its  weakest  link. 

3.  Not  writing  on  the  prospect’s 
side  of  the  desk.  Talk  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  prospect,  but  accu¬ 
rately.  Never  talk  down  and  al¬ 
ways  with  respect.  Tell  them 
what  the  product  will  do  for  them, 
rather  than  what  it  is  made  from. 
Copywriters  should  get  out  of 
their  ivory  towers  and  meet  the 
people  they’re  writing  to. 

4.  Poor  copy  construction.  Re¬ 
member  the  words  “oleo”  and 
“short-circuited.”  Oleo  copy  is  a 
mess  —  it’s  not  going  anyplace. 
Short-circuited  copy  either  starts 
good  but  ends  abruptly  or  sud¬ 
denly  swings  off  in  another  direc¬ 
tion  and  never  comes  back. 

5.  Worn  out  copy  theme.  If 
your  copy  does  not  say  something 
new  or  different,  try  the  “hat  trick.” 
(Rise,  walk  to  the  wardrobe,  take 
your  hat,  and  walk  out.)  Another 
remedy  is  to  take  another  trip 
through  the  plant.  See  the  prod¬ 
uct  being  made,  and  maybe  a 


new,  fresh  approach  can  be 
created. 

“Incidentally,”  Mr.  Miller  said, 
“I’ve  never  met  anyone  in  adver¬ 
tising  yet  who  isn’t  a  copywriter. 
But  the  good  ones  must  have  a 
desire  to  be  good  and  must  work 
hard  and  long  at  it.” 

■ 

Ex-Newsman  Named 
Head  of  Agency's  PR 

Appointment  of  Alex  P.  Golden 
as  director  of  the  public  relations 
and  publicity  department  of  Clark 
&  Bobertz,  Inc.,  Detroit  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  has  been  announced 
by  L.  A.  Clark,  president  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  Golden  has  been  in  public 
relations  and  publicity  work  in 
Detroit  and  New  York  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  with  such  concerns  as 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Co.,  Ross  Roy,  Inc., 
and  the  News  Bureau  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company. 

He  has  had  many  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  work  as  finan¬ 
cial  editor,  automobile  editor,  and 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  and  as¬ 
sistant  financial  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News. 

Clark  &  Bobertz,  Inc.  has  em¬ 
barked  on  an  expanded  public  re¬ 
lations  and  publicity  program  for 
its  list  of  32  accounts  in  many 
fields,  including  automotive,  ma¬ 
chine  tool,  deg  foods,  farm  feed, 
plastics,  insurance,  construction, 
and  other  industries. 

■ 

Big  Newspaper  Group 
At  Agency  Meeting 

Fort  Worth — Some  350  adver¬ 
tising  agency  personnel  and  their 
invited  media  guests  attended  the 
final  day  of  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Southwestern  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies  here 
Feb.  14. 

The  media  party  was  attended 
by  an  exceptionally  large  group  of 
newspaper  advertising  managers 
and  representatives.  They  were 
welcomed  by  Rowland  Broiles, 
general  chairman. 

Sloane  McCauley,  of  the  Bran¬ 
ham  Company,  Dallas,  was  host 
chairman  for  newspaper  represen¬ 
tatives,  and  Homer  Bclew,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star  Telegram,  was  host  chairman 
for  the  newspaper  ad  managers. 

■ 

Roy  Appoints  Page 

The  New  York  office  of  Ross 
Roy,  Inc.,  has  appointed  Mrs. 
Florence  C.  Page  as  director  of 
media  planning  on  all  accounts. 
She  previously  held  a  similar  po¬ 
sition  with  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc. 


Agency  Pay 
Blamed  for 
'Cliche  Ads' 

The  15  per  cent  agency  compen¬ 
sation  formula  is  “a  rude,  inequi¬ 
table  yardstick,”  according  to  Al¬ 
fred  Auerbach,  president  of  tht 
agency  bearing  his  name,  and  as 
a  result  “advertising  agencies  often 
cannot  do  good  work.” 

Mr.  Auerbach’s  observations 
were  part  of  a  symposium  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art.  New  York  City, 
on  the  subject:  “Why  are  there  so 
many  cliche  ads?”  L 

“We  don’t  have  more  good  ad-  | 
vertising  because  agencies  are  nol 
properly  paid  to  produce  it,”  he 
said,  adding,  “and  when  they  do 
produce  what  we  might  call  an 
outstanding  campaign  .  .  .  they 
may  possibly  discover  they  lost 
money  on  it.” 

The  agency  executive  also  as¬ 
serted  that  the  art  director  should  ' 
be  on  a  par  with  account  ex-  ' 
ecutives,  “for  they  frequently  kill 
a  good  layout  before  the  client 
sees  it. 

“Prejudices  and  personal  tastes 
of  clients  mangle  many  a  good 
campaign,”  Mr.  Auerbach  de¬ 
clared,  “because  everybody  is  an 
ad  man.” 

■ 

Picard  Adds  Partner, 
Changes  Agency  Nome 

Picard  Advertising  Co.,  New 
York  City,  became  Picard.  Marvin 
&  Redfield  this  week  with  addi¬ 
tion  as  a  partner  of  L.  L.  Red- 
field,  who  resigned  a.s  board  chair¬ 
man  of  Dowd.  Redfield  &  John¬ 
stone  to  become  executive  vice- 
president  of  PM&R. 

Richard  A.  Picard,  who  found¬ 
ed  the  agency  in  1924,  remains  as 
president  and  will  be  assisted  by 
James  E.  Wilson.  Mr.  Picard  will 
also  continue  to  head  the  plans 
board  and  supervise  accounts. 

Middle  man  in  the  triumvirate. 
William  S.  Marvin,  has  been  a 
partner  since  1945. 

■ 

Wasko  Joins  MH&J 

David  J.  Wasko,  past  president 
of  the  Media  Buyers’  Association 
of  New  York  and  for  19  years 
with  Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  where 
he  has  been  in  charge  of  media, 
has  joined  Morey,  Humm  &  John¬ 
stone.  as  assistant  to  president. 

Hallidoy  to  HOB&M 

John  C.  Halliday  has  been 
named  assistant  space  buyer  at 
Hewitt,  Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather, 
New  York  advertising  agency.  He 
had  been  with  Hicks  &  Griest. 

B 

Rahill  Rejoins  TDPL 

J.  J.  Rahill  has  rejoined  the 
Texas  Daily  Press  League  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  office.  Until 
March  2  he  had  been  associated 
with  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney. 
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In  its  field,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  led 
in  90  out  of  113  Media  Reeords  elassifications, 
including  all  Major  Classifications 


For  the  year  1952,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
spread-eagled  competition  in  the  market's  five- 
newspaper  metropolitan  field  by  publishing  42.3% 
of  all  newspaper  advertising  and  rocketing  to 
an  all-time  Los  Angeles  high  of  45,849,407  lines. 
In  circulation.  The  Times  easily  maintained 
circulation  leadership,  far  outselling  all  other 
newspapers  Daily,  Sunday  and  in  number 


TIMES 


SUNDAY 


Examiner .  28,347,545 

Herald-Express  ...  13,913,871 

The  Mirror .  11,163,713 

Daily  News .  9,112,607 


26.2 

12.8 

10.3 

8.4 


SUNDAY  TIMES _ 

DAILY  EXAMINER  .  . 
SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


16,436,477 

17,907,951 

10,439,594 


1 5.3 
I6.S 
9.7 


TOTAL  LINAGE  ..  .108,387,143  100.0% 
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Total 

Display  Advertising 


-A  23.4% 


HERALD- 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

MIRRDR 

NEWS 

16.0% 

10.1% 

11.0% 

EXAMINER 


Total 

Retail  Advertising 


-  22.3% 


HERALD- 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NEWS 

MIRRDR 

15.0% 

10.7% 

11.4% 

Total 

Department  Store 


EXAMINER 

- - 

SUNDAY 

HERALD-  -  — 

DAIIY 

EXPRESS  DAILY 

NEWS 

20.7% 

14.2%  10.4% 

**y': 


Herald-ExprMs 


TOTAL  LINAGE  .. 


OAliy  TIMtS . 

SUNDAY  TIMES . 

DAIIV  EXAMINER . 

SUNDAY  EXAMINER  .  . . 


linog* 

Ptrctnt 

31,183,052 

39.5 

18,495,283 

23.4 

12,633,909 

16.0 

8,664,733 

11.0 

7,971,903 

10.1 

78,948,880 

100.0% 

I9,0M,3)S 

24.2 

12.096,717 

IS.3 

10,762,963 

13.6 

7,732,320 

9.0 

linag* 

OercenI 

THE  TIMES . 

.  24,128,248 

40.6 

Examiner . 

.  13,246,243 

22.3 

Herald-Express  . . 

8,898,384 

15.0 

The  Mirror . 

.  6,811,699 

11.4 

Daily  News . 

.  6,343,208 

10.7 

TOTAL  LINAGE  .. 

.  59,427,782 

100.0% 

DAILY  TIMES . 

14,606,214 

24.7 

SUNDAY  TIMES . 

9,442,034 

15.9 

DAILY  IXAMINER _ 

7,245,779 

12.2 

SUNDAY  EXAMINER  . . 

6,000,464 

10.1 

Linage 

ParcenI 

THE  TIMES . 

.  11,919,658 

48.0 

Examiner . 

5,131,474 

20.7 

Herald-Express  .  . 

3,525,092 

14.2 

Daily  News . 

2,585,115 

10.4 

The  Mirror . 

1,665,398 

6.7 

TOTAL  LINAGE  .. 

.  24,826,737 

100.0% 

DAILY  TIMES . 

7,046,309 

31.6 

SUNDAY  TIMES . 

4,073,349 

16.4 

DAILY  EXAMINER _ 

2,450,100 

9.9 

SUNDAY  EXAMINER  . . 

2,601,366 

10.0 

19S3 
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Total 
General  Advertising 


IN  WESTERN  AMERICA 


HERALD- 

EXPRESS 


19.1% 


DAILY 

NEWS 

8.4% 


MIRROR 

9.5% 


linage 

Percent 

THE  TIMES . 

7,054,804 

36.1 

Examiner . 

5,249,040 

26.9 

Herald-Express  .  . 

3,735,525 

19.1 

The  Mirror . 

1,853,034 

9.5 

Daily  News . 

1,628,695 

8.4 

TOTAL  LINAGE  .. 

.  19,521,098 

100.0% 

DAILY  TIMES . 

4,400,121 

32.S 

SUNDAY  TIMES . 

a.6$4.6S3 

13.6 

DAILY  EXAMINER . 

3.517,184 

18.0 

SUNDAY  EXAMINER  .  . . 

l,73I.SS6 

8.9 

SOURCE:  MEDIA  RECORDS 


*  Includes  Automotive  and  Financial 


First  By  Far  in  Daily  and  Sunday  Circulation 


During  the  six-months  period  ending 
September  30,  1952,  weekday  circulation  of 
The  Times  averaged  391,842  copies.  This 
represents  a  lead  in  daily  circulation  over  every 
other  Los  Angeles  newspaper  as  follows: 


First  By  Far  in  Advertising 


The  Times  leads  the  Cxaminer 
in  daily  circulation  by  67,903  copies. 
The  Times  leads  the  Herald-Express 
in  daily  circulation  by  96,331  copies. 
The  Times  leads  The  Mirror 
in  daily  circulation  by  178,939  copies. 
The  Times  leads  the  News 
in  daily  circulation  by  202,661  copies. 


and  Circulation  Means 


Power  for  All  Advertisers 


In  the  Sunday  field.  The  Times'  Sunday  circulation 
averaged  759,683  copies,  a  lead  of  59,015 
copies  over  the  second-place  Sunday  Examiner. 


The  Examiner's  Sunday  circulation  of  700,668 
includes  approximately  33,000  "Predate"  copies, 
printed  seven  days  before  publication  date  and 
distributed  in  the  "All  Other"  circulation  zone. 
The  Times  has  no  such  edition. 


In  addition  to  leadership  in  daily  and  Sunday 
circulation  over  all  other  Los  Angeles  newspapers. 
The  Times  continues  to  lead  in  volume  of 
home-delivered  circulation  by  a  wide  margin. 

More  than  three  out  of  four  readers  of  the  daily 
Times  have  the  newspaper  delivered  to  their  homes. 


See  A.B.C.  Publishers'  Statements  for  the  period  ending  September  30,  1952. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Newspaper  Ads  Boost 


Macy’s  New 

San  Francisco — “We  feel  there 
is  no  advertising  substitute  for 
local  newspapers,”  declared  Bert¬ 
ram  Ellis,  advertising  manager, 
Macy's  San  Francisco,  in  report¬ 
ing  success  of  heavily  newspaper 
advertised  new  branches. 

The  new  outlets  are  Macy’s,  San 
Rafael,  and  Macy’s,  Richmond, 


RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 

provided  through  the  purchase  of 
I  the  establishments  formerly  oper¬ 
ated  as  Albert’s  in  the  two  San 
Francisco  Bay  cities. 

The  San  Rafael  Independent- 
Journal  and  the  Richmond  Inde¬ 
pendent  were  used  virtually  ex¬ 
clusively  to  advertise,  in  their  re¬ 
spective  cities,  the  openings  under 
Macy’s  management.  Radio  was 
Used  only  for  a  broadcast  of  the 
opening  ceremonies.  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  advised. 

■‘Generally  speaking,  we  are 
very  pleased  with  the  response  in 
H  our  branch  stores."  Mr.  Ellis  said 
of  the  openings  held  last  week. 

Both  in  Richmond  and  in  San 


Outlets 

Rafael  the  retail  organization  used 
special  16-page  tabloid  sections 
announcing  the  opening.  In  addi¬ 
tion  were  full  pages  on  Macy’s 
policy  and  its  credit  plan  provid¬ 
ing  at  least  16  full  pages  for  the 
first  week  in  each  of  the  two 
cities.  The  total  exceeded  32  full 
pages  for  the  two  newspapers,  a 
check  showed. 

Backing  up  the  opening  pro¬ 
motions,  Macy’s  plans  to  use  more 
newspaper  space  than  did  its  pre¬ 
decessor  firm,  Mr.  Ellis  said. 
Newspapers  at  both  Richmond 
and  San  Rafael  reported  this  pro¬ 
gram  had  already  been  imple¬ 
mented  by  space  orders. 

Reports  in  Richmond  indicate 
that  the  response  there  to  Macy’s 
opening  was  far  above  the  store’s 
own  expectations,  Flarrison  J. 
Colborne,  advertising  manager. 
Independent,  said.  Richmond  is 
across  the  bay  and  15  miles  north¬ 
east  of  San  Francisco. 

These  results  were  obtained  be¬ 
cause  the  predecessor  store  had 
not  been  “topping  the  Richmond 
market.”  the  extensive  use  of  ad¬ 


vertising  and  the  newspaper’s  own 
pull,  Mr.  Colborne  believed.  He 
expressed  belief  that  the  Macy 
move  would  stimulate  merchan¬ 
dising  throughout  the  area. 

“It  looks  like  the  San  Rafael 
store  has  been  filled  ever  since  it 
started  up  under  Macy’s  manage¬ 
ment,”  reported  Jack  Wees,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Independence- 
Journal.  The  store  is  by  far  the 
largest  in  Marin  County,  which 
begins  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Golden  Gate  bridge,  he  explained. 

Macy’s,  San  Rafael,  is  the  first 
branch  outlet  to  be  established 
there  by  a  San  Francisco  estab¬ 
lishment,  aside  from  super-mar¬ 
kets,  Mr.  Wees  added.  He  said 
the  community  is  hopeful  other 
stores  will  follow  this  lead  and 
estimated  the  first  week’s  of 
Macy’s  advertising  in  the  Inde¬ 
pendent-Journal  at  close  to  20 
pages. 

Firm  Places  Its  Agency 
At  Service  of  Dealers 

Du-Kane  Supply  Company  of 
Pittsburgh  has  designed  a  com¬ 
plete  advertising  plan  for  its  deal¬ 
ers  and  has  placed  its  advertising 
agency  at  their  service. 

(Du-Kane  salesmen  have  dis¬ 
tributed  to  dealers  in  the  Tri-State 
Area  (southwestern  Pa.,  W.  Va., 
Ohio)  a  twelve-page  brochure  ex¬ 
plaining  the  cooperative  program 
and  illustrating  eight  three-column 


mats,  each  of  which  features  a 
specific  item  and  all  of  which  are 
free  to  the  merchants. 

Dealers  need  only  sign  up  for  a 
schedule.  From  that  point  on,  the 
agency — Dubin  &  Feldman,  Inc. 
of  Pittsburgh — assumes  complete 
responsibility. 

The  mats  are  so  designed  that 
any  number  of  dealer  names  may 
be  inserted  into  an  advertisement 
by  local  newspapers.  The  agency 
places  the  space,  forwards  mats 
and  layouts  of  the  various  names 
and  addresses  to  be  set,  checks 
proofs  and  advises  the  papers 
promptly  of  any  subsequent  revi¬ 
sions.  Generally,  schedules  are 
set  up  for  periods  of  two  months. 

Currently,  dealer  schedules  are 
appearing  in  approximately  30 
Tri  -  State  newspapers  and  the 
number  of  dealers  participating  in 
each  schedule  varies  from  one  to 
10.  Du-Kane  pays  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  space  and  the  dealers  share 
the  other  half.  One  dealer  pays 
half  the  space  charge,  but  if  10 
dealers  share  an  advertisement, 
each  pays  one-tenth  of  one-half. 

In  addition  to  the  Merchant 
Co-operative  Plan,  Du-Kane  Sup¬ 
ply  Company  is  running  its  own 
two-inch  gas  water  heater  adver¬ 
tisement  once  per  week  for  six 
weeks,  in  14  Tri-State  newspapers. 

Du-Kane  maintains  close  con¬ 
tact  with  its  customers,  suggesting 
ways  of  easing  business  problems. 
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Because  the  Oregonian  is  FIRST  IN  RESULTS... 
FIRST  IN  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
FIRST  IN  GENERAL  ADVERTISING 
FIRST  IN  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
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YOU  DID  IT. . . 

BERE*S 

WHY: 


There’s  a  good  reason  why  case- 
hardened  newspaper  publishers 
caused  Advertising  Agency 
Magazine  to  register  the  highest 
gains  in  newspaper  advertising 
among  all  national  advertising 
publications. 

It’s  no  accident  that  Advertising 
Agency  Magazine’s  page  total  of 
newspaper  advertising  jumped 
52%  in  four  years — the  only 
magazine  in  its  field  to  record 
consistent  gains  every  year  since 
1949.  (Plus  a  54%  rise  in  the 
number  of  our  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts!) 

More  agency  men  pay  to 
read  Advertising  Agency 
Magazine  than  any  other 
advertising  puhlication.  IPs 
their  business  paper  —  the 
only  magazine  edited  exclus¬ 
ively  for  them. 

So  Advertising  Agency 
Magazine  affords  you  a 
unique  selling  opportunity 
to  reach  the  key  men  who 
guide  and  handle  media¬ 
buying  for  a  vast  majority 
of  advertisers. 

Our  record  isn’t  just  good 
— it’s  growing  better  all 
the  time!  You  did  it . . .  or, 
if  you  haven’t  taken  your 
share  of  this  important 
growth,  why  not  write 
today  for  information. 


Gains  or  losses  in  pages  of 
newspaper  advertising, 
1949-1952: 

Pages 

AdverHsing  Agency  -1-96* 
AdverHsing  Age  -[-26 
Printers’  Ink  — 191 
Tide  — 129 

•Advertising  Agency  Magazine 
had  12  issues  per  year,  all 
others  had  52  issues  per  year, 
during  this  period. 


ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

MAGAZINE 

48  West  38th  Street 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Member  ABC,  ABP 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Magazines  Are  Chief  Ad 
Competitors — Sawyer 


By  George  A.  Brcmdenburg 


CmCAGO  —  Newspapers  would 
do  well  to  concentrate  their  fire 
power  on  magazines,  which  have 
been  the  most  consistent  com¬ 
petitor  for  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser’s  dollar  during  the  period, 
1935-52,  in  the  opinion  of  J.  H. 
Sawyer,  Jr.,  publishers’  represen¬ 
tative. 

It  would  seem  likely,  says  Mr. 
Sawyer  of  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walk- 
er  Co.,  the  advertising  business 
will  continue  to  enjoy  another 
banner  year  in  1953.  He  be¬ 
lieves,  however,  that  newspapers 
should  re-examine  the  competitive 
trend  and  recognize  magazines  as 
their  No.  1  competitor  in  the  na¬ 
tional  field,  rather  than  taking  pot 
shots  at  radio  and  television. 

Points  to  Magazine  Trend 

Discussing  the  situation  with 
E&P,  Mr.  Sawyer  used  a  chart 
that  shows  how  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar  has  been  spent 
during  the  17-year  period,  1935- 
52.  The  chart  reveals  that  news¬ 
papers,  since  1936,  have  lost 
ground  to  magazines,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  1949-50,  when  news¬ 
papers  staged  a  notable  comeback 
in  the  national  field. 

“In  1935,  newspapers  printed 
41  per  cent  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar,”  remarked  Mr. 
Sawyer  in  noting  the  trend  de¬ 
picted  on  the  chart.  “Magazines 
carried  36  per  cent  and  radio  23 
per  cent.  Note  the  trend  in  news¬ 
paper  revenues  started  to  decline 
in  1936  and  continued  for  a  period 
of  10  years — it  reached  bottom  in 
1944  and  1945.  Also  note,  in 
1935  magazines  published  36  per 
cent  of  the  total  volume,  five  per 
cent  less  than  the  newspapers. 
During  the  next  10  years,  maga¬ 
zines  maintained  a  fairly  constant 
percentage  of  the  total  volume, 
until  1944-5,  when  newspapers  hit 
bottom  and  magazines  reached  an 
all-time  high.” 

Actually,  magazines  carried  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  national 
ad  dollar  in  1946-47,  when  their 
percentage  reached  42  per  cent, 
but  newspapers  also  recovered 
during  this  period,  going  from  23 
per  cent  in  ’45  to  28  per  cent  in 
’47.  This  healthy  trend  continued 
for  newspapers  to  1950,  when  they 
carried  34  per  cent  as  against  32 
per  cent  in  magazines.  But,  notes 
Mr.  Sawyer,  “in  1951  we  dropped 
to  30  per  cent  and  in  '52  decreased 
to  28  per  cent — meanwhile  maga¬ 
zines  remained  constant  during 
the  same  two  years.” 

Magazines  Remain  Steady 

The  point  is,  continued  Mr. 
Sawyer,  during  the  spread  of  17 
years,  the  magazine  picture  has 
remained  fairly  steady.  The  same 


cannot  be  said  of  newspapers. 
Meanwhile,  newspapers  have  been 
counter  attacking  against  radio 
and  television,  viewing  the  latter 
as  a  “big  competitor.”  Mr.  Sawyer 
feels  that  newspapers  should  turn 
their  selling  attention  against  mag¬ 
azines. 

He  said  there  are  a  total  of  102 
magazines  reporting  to  Publishers 
Information  Bureau,  which  re¬ 
ported  the  entire  magazine  field 
did  an  advertising  volume  of 
$614,000,000  in  1952.  Twenty- 
eight  of  these  magazines  did  a 
volume  of  $491,000,000,  or  80 
per  cent  of  the  1952  total,  he 
pointed  out. 

“The  unofficial  estimate  for  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  newspapers 
last  year  was  $515,000,000,”  said 
Mr.  Sawyer.  “Thus  28  magazines 
did  almost  as  much  volume  last 
year  as  did  1,700  newspapers. 

Urges  More  Vigor 

“It  has  been  a  fervent  convic¬ 
tion  of  mine  for  the  last  several 
years  that  many  of  us  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  have  become  ex¬ 
tremely  complacent  and  apathetic 
about  magazine  competition.  We 
are  not  slugging  it  out  with  our 
principal  competitor — magazines — 
nearly  as  vigorously  and  aggres¬ 
sively  as  we  should.” 

Mr.  Sawyer  expressed  to  E&P 
the  hope  that  those  who  are  guid¬ 
ing  and  directing  the  destiny  of 
the  newspaper  business  will  recog¬ 
nize  the  full  import  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  seriously  consider  new 
and  more  effective  weapons  to  re¬ 
verse  the  trend. 

“Jake”  Sawyer,  who  in  his 
travels  as  a  newspaper  represen¬ 
tative,  has  found  that  magazines 
are  definitely  a  competitor  in  the 
food  field,  for  instance.  He  recog¬ 
nizes  the  printing  superiority  of 
magazines  from  the  standpoint  of 
color  reproduction,  which,  in  turn, 
gives  claim  to  “longer  life”  for 
magazines. 

Tells  Newspaper  Advantages 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Sawyer 
cites  the  greater  circulation  im¬ 
pact  of  newspapers  in  every  mar¬ 
ket,  along  with  their  merchandis¬ 
ing  service  advantage,  which  mag¬ 
azines  cannot  meet,  and  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  newspapers. 

“The  newspaper  is  the  normal, 
natural  buying  guide  of  the  house¬ 
wife,”  he  asserted. 

“Newspapers,”  he  continued, 
“must  develop  more  creative  ideas, 
such  as  new  and  more  effective 
ways  to  use  their  medium.  News¬ 
papers  should  take  inventory  of 
their  editorial  content  to  show  ad¬ 
vertisers  how  they  can  make  better 
use  of  their  advertising  in  our 
medium.” 


Bigger  Fund  to  Win 
Tourists  Is  Urged 

Albany,  N.  Y. — Increasing  New 
York  State’s  expenditure  for  travd 
advertising  and  promotion  would 
be  a  sound  business  investment, 
Commerce  Commissioner  Harold 
Keller  said  last  week  in  his  an¬ 
nual  report.  He  noted  that  the 
state  has  been  spending  a  men 
$75,000  to  $100,000  a  year  since 
1946,  as  compared  with  Florida’: 
annual  outlay  of  $652,000  and 
California’s  $479,000. 

The  Crown  Colony  of  Nassau, 
he  said,  spent  more  than  $600,000 
and  attracted  68,000  visitors. 

Some  of  New  York’s  fund  has 
been  invested  in  magazine  ads  and 
in  a  series  of  copy  in  New  York 
City  newspapers,  61  upstate  papers, 
24  out-of-state  papers,  and  6  Cana¬ 
dian  dailies. 


1,000,000,  or  80  Another  thing  that  causes  Mr. 
e*  1952  total,  he  Sawyer  to  sec  need  for  more  com¬ 
petitive  selling  against  magazines 
il  estimate  for  na-  the  trend  of  big  national  adver- 
ig  in  newspapers  tisers  (those  spending  $25,000  or 
515  000  000”  said  "lore  annually)  in  their  use  of 
Tius  28’magazines  magazines.  In  1939,  he  said,  71 
much  volume  last  Per  cent  of  this  group  of  adver- 
)0  newspapers.  risers  used  magazines.  In  1951, 
Inro  V!anr  ‘he  figure  had  risen  to  82  per  cent 

,  .In  1939,  among  same  group  of 

a  fervent  convic-  national  advertisers,  56  per  cent 
ir  the  last  several  newspapers.  In  1951,  only 

of  us  in  the  news-  jg  pgj.  gg^  y^gj  newspapers, 
have  become  ex-  o  j  .u 

:ent  and  apathetic  Sawyer  cited  another  sur- 

competition.  We  ^ey  of  iiationwide  magazine  audi- 
e  it  ^t  with  our  ence  which  shows  that  20  per  cen 
fitor-magazines-  of  ^11  adults  (persons  15  years 
ously  and  aggres-  ^ge  and  above)  account  for  60 
ould  ”  of  ^  magazine  circula- 

expressed  to  E&P  ‘ion.  He  said  the  study  further 
lose  who  are  guid-  <ndicated  that  28  magazines  which 
ng  the  destiny  of  carry  the  bulk  of  the  advertising 
lusiness  will  recog-  are  reaching  approximately  the 
iport  of  the  situa-  same  segment  of  population, 
jsly  consider  new  “In  other  words,”  he  continued, 
ive  weapons  to  re-  “it  is  a  well  established  fact  that 
magazines  have  infinitely  more 
'er,  who  in  his  duplication  than  is  the  case  with 
iwspaper  represen-  newspapers.  This  analysis  shows 
id  that  magazines  that  20  per  cent  of  the  people 
competitor  in  the  read  six  or  more  magazines  and 
istance.  He  recog-  that  nearly  45  per  cent  of  the 
ing  superiority  of  people  read  three  or  more  mag- 
the  standpoint  of  azines.  This  leads  to  the  conclu- 
on,  which,  in  turn,  sion  that  advertisers  using  the 
“longer  life”  for  most  popular  magazines  are  prob¬ 
ably  reaching  the  same  individual 
iper  Advantages  anywhere  from  three  to  six  times 
.  ,  e  with  each  message, 

hand,  Mr  Sawyer 

^  circulation  irn-  ajyayjages  foj.  gur  medium:  new^ 
P^Pcrs  reach  a  much  greater  audi- 
cnee,  there  is  less  duplication,  and 
intage,  which  mag-  flexible  characteristic  enables 
leet,  and  the  fl  i-  ajygrtisers  to  reach  practically  any 

5S?1s  the  normal, 

guide  of  the  house-  market 

* 

he  continued,  RgCOFCI  1X1  Ccirlsbcid 

nore  creative  ideas,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. — Publisher  F. 
ind  more  effective  B.  Rigdon  reports  the  Current-Ar- 
ir  medium.  News-  gus  set  a  record  in  1952  with  6,- 
take  inventory  of  583,178  lines  of  adveritsing,  an 
ontent  to  show  ad-  increase  of  650,88  lines  ovtf 
ey  can  make  better  1951.  A  total  of  4,986  pages  in 
advertising  in  our  1952  was  an  increase  of  1,224 
pages  over  1951. 
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Salty^s  the  man 
fishermen 
swear 
•—  not  at! 


No  wonder  fishermen  swear  by  Salty  Mallants,  outdoors  editor  of  the 
Miami  Daily  News  and  Florida's  proconsul  of  piscatorial  lore. 

For  donkey's  years  he's  been  a  fixture  of  Florida  fishing  from  Okeechobee 
to  Key  West  .  .  .  companion,  guide  and  lodestar  for  great  and  near>great 
from  the  President  on  down.  All  over  Miamiland,  everybody  knows  that  check¬ 
ing  with  Salty  is  the  first  step  to  fishing  fortune! 

And  not  without  reason  has  Salty  won  to  himself  the  vacationing  hordes 
in  mounting  numbers,  year  unto  year.  No  typewriter  fisherman,  he!  Man  and 
boy,  his  life  has  been  the  sea  ever  since  he  turned  13  and  apprenticed  himself, 
sailing  aboard  windjammers  and  tramp  steamers  under  three  flags. 

Ex-Coast  Guardsman,  river  boat  captain,  operator  of  Florida  commercial 
and  charter  fishing  boats.  Salty  knows  the  Keys,  the  'Glades,  the  lakes,  the 
reefs  —  and  all  the  anglers'  angles.  His  genial,  jovial,  yarn-spinning  style 
makes  it  easy  for  all  comers  to  share  his  savvy  .  .  .  whether  his  follower  be  a 
five-star  general  on  holiday,  a  rank  and  file  reader,  the  Quiz  Kids  of  radio 
fame,  or  M-G-M  in  search  of  a  hand-picked  site  for  "They  Were  Expendable". 

In  short,  as  all  Miami  knows,  nowhere  else  in  this  land  where  America 
plays  will  you  find  the  likes  of  Salty  Mallants  and  the  unhedged  advice  of 
his  Weekend  Fishing  Forecast  in  the  Daily  News.  Which  is  why,  among  visiting 
firemen  from  Medicine  Hat  and  Montevideo,  as  in  a  hundred  thousand  Miami 
homes,  "let's  see  what  Salty  says"  is  a  tested  commonplace  when  it  comes  to 
fishing  information  you  can  bank  on. 

Yet,  such  distinction  itself  is  commonplace  on  the  Daily  News  staff  of 
many  such  experts  as  Salty;  thanks  to  which,  when  it  comes  to  getting  more 
for  its  nickel,  America's  Fastest-Growing  Community  can  bank  on  the 


M  lAMi  Daily  News 


FLORIDA'S  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COLORFUL  EVENING  NEWSPAPER 
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Milk  Association 


Schedules  Bessy 
Bossy  for  Ads 


Year-Long 
Plan  Utilized 
In  Expansion 


Klamath  Falls.  Ore.  —  Bessy, 
the  Basin  Bossy,  made  her  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  Klamath  Basin 
Grade  ‘A’  Producers  Association 
advertising  in  the  Herald  and 
News  February  19  and  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  appear  four  or  five  times 
each  week  for  the  balance  of  the 
year.  One  672-line  ad  and  several 
140-line  ads  will  run  weekly. 

•As  reported,  (E&P,  Jan.  31, 
page  28)  the  milk  producers’  as¬ 
sociation  finished  its  first  year  of 
advertising  showing  a  12.3  per 
cent  increase  in  volume  sales  of 
fresh  milk.  Inquiries  have  been 
received  by  the  Herald  and  News 
from  the  east  coast  and  from  as 
far  as  Honolulu  on  its  part  in  this 
unique  promotion.  The  Klamath 
Basin  Grade  ‘A’  Producers  was  the 
first  association  of  producers,  on 
an  area  level,  to  form  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  advertising  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  sale  of  fresh  milk  and 
to  assess  themselves,  by  member. 
10  cents  for  each  100  pounds  of 
milk  sold  to  finance  the  program. 

Because  of  the  newspaper’s  co¬ 
operation,  the  association’s  adver¬ 
tising  program  has  changed  and 
Malcolm  Epley,  Jr.,  farm  editor 
of  the  Herald  and  News,  has  been 
named  advertising  director.  He  is 
also  a  cartoonist  and  is  drawing 
the  year’s  series  of  advertisements 
(see  cut). 

Two  main  reasons  prompted  the 
formation  of  the  association  a 
little  over  a  year  ago.  One  is  the 
deceleration  of  cost  of  production 
of  milk  as  volume  increases. 

The  other  reason  is  the  set-up 
of  Oregon  laws  controlling  the 
milk  industry.  In  Oregon,  as  in  a 
few  other  states,  there  is  a  Milk 
Marketing  Administration  which 
sets  a  minimum  price  for  milk  and 
sets  quotas  for  the  producers.  If  a 
producer  falls  below  his  quota,  his 
deficit  may  be  given  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  producer’s  quota  and  his 
own  reduced.  The  quotas  could 
not  be  increased  unless  there  was 
an  increased  demand  for  milk. 

Proof  of  the  soundness  of  the 
program  was  the  increase  in  vol¬ 
ume.  This  increase  is  being  added 
to  the  advertising  budget  which 
was  approximately  $10,000  for 
last  year.  Movie  advertising  has 
been  discontinued  and  most  of 
that  money  added  to  newspaper 
advertising,  with  a  slight  increase 
going  to  radio. 


m  BESSY-  ^ 

\  tHE  BASIN  BOSSY 

It  FROM  ME.\.  \  I  / 


7  HAS  eveRVTHINA 

k  /  L  Vrrrrtv 


-^..jKLAMATH-jyiN  fj 


Bess>  Produces,  Sells  Product. 


Metro  Out  with  Book 
Of  Circulation  Facts 

Metro  Sunday  Comics,  the  car¬ 
toon  operation  of  Metropolitan 


San  Francisco — Carefully-plan¬ 
ned  advertising,  budgeted  to  con¬ 
tinue  through  the  year,  is  now  be¬ 
ing  released  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  by  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America. 

The  campaign  provides  local  im¬ 
pact  supplementing  the  company’s 
national  advertising.  Directed  spe¬ 
cifically  at  the  area,  it  has  three 
objectives. 

The  aims  are  to  “increase  our 
agents  learnings,  attract  increasing 
desirable  investments,  and  make 
the  people  more  ‘Prudential-con¬ 
scious,’  ”  reports  Edward  F. 
Baumer,  director,  public  relations, 
for  Prudential’s  western  home  of¬ 
fice  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  program  is  similar  in  design, 
but  much  larger  than  the  special, 
local  Prudential  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  first  tested  in  Phoenix.  Ariz., 
in  1948  and  subsequently  de¬ 
veloped  in  other  Far  Western 
areas. 

Specific  Goals 

“Self-liquidating”  local  advertis¬ 
ing  methods  providing  specific  aid 


Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc.,  New  individual  agents,  promote  in 


York,  has  just  gotten  out  a  134 
page  circulation  booklet. 


creased  sales,  application  to  any 
market  used,  and  employ  the 


Prepar^  by  the  research  depart-  processes  of  commodity  merchan- 


rnent,  it  breaks  dowm  in  detail  the  jj^ing  principles  were  the  goals  of 


drculatiOT  of  the  38-paper  Basic  planning  first  tested  when  it 


Comic  Group.  The  work  is  di-  develop  the 


vided  into  two  main  sections,  cir-  phoenix  market. 


dilation  by  counties  and  cities  and  expansion  of  this  program 


contains  summary  tables  in  terms  ^s  inception  in  Prudential’s 

of  city  size  and  geographical  di  ..^cond  largest  Western  market  in- 
visions.  o 


Copies  are  available  from  Metro 


second  largest  Western  market  in¬ 
dicates  a  successful  quest. 
Direction  of  the  campaign  is  in 


Sunday  Comics  sales  offices  in  Francisco 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Executive  Council,  which 


Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


Parade  Recipe  Book 


is  composed  of  Prudential’s  man¬ 
agement  team.  This  top  group  will 
meet  regularly  to  provide  the 


Joins  Cook  Book  Parade  executive  planning. 

^  i  j  TC  L,-  •  \  Accompanying  the  program  s  de- 

Parade  Publication,  Inc.,  12-  velopment  will  be  the  opening  of  a 


year-old  newspaper  supplement  ,^eries  of  new  offices  in  the  area, 
publisher,  brought  out  an  addi-  qJ  these  was  the  Peninsula 


tion  to  the  nations  rapidly  ex-  District  Agency  at  San  Mateo. 


panding  shelf  of  cook  books  on 
March  1. 

Titled  the  Parade  Cook  Book. 


“We  hope  to  accomplish  our  ob¬ 
jectives  through  the  integration  of 
advertising,  sales  promotion,  pub- 


it  runs  108  pages;  contains  150  jjcity  and  special  events  and  addi- 
recipes  that  have  been  published  tional  management  aids,”  Mr. 


by  the  Sunday  supplement.  Price  Baumer  said  of  the  three-point 
is  60  cents  to  readers  of  the  pub-  program. 


lication.  ■  ,  ,  Newspaper  Reach 

Incorporated  in  the  book,  ac-  „  .  .  it,,., 

cording  to  Arthur  (Red)  Motley,  toward  those  goals  Prudential 

Parade’s  president  and  publisher,  expects  to  reach  429,360  people  in 

recines  stressing  e.isv  nren.-.r;.-  ‘^e  San  _  FranciSCO  __  Bay  _Area 


are  recipes  stressing  easy  prepara-  ...  .•  „  u  i  .  j 

tion,  goodness,  nutritional  value  ‘‘’'’“Vgh  the  nationally  budgeted 


and’loWost  ’  Sunday  newspaper  supplements. 

Parade  Cook  Book  was  written 

f^A  Py  *ne  Council  is  scheduled  to 


Broderick  in  PR 

John  P.  Broderick,  onetime  Wall 
Street  Journal  editor,  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  public  relations  and  adver¬ 
tising  organization  at  52  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  New  York  profession¬ 
al  chapter.  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


by  Parade’s  f<^d  editor-Demet-  g,  3^0 

"  The  Bay  Region  bii 

Beth  NlcrrirnRna  *t'\/ 


Denman  with  Ford 


The  Bay  Region  budget  includes 
a  thrice-weekly  TV  show  over  one 
station.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
nationally  budgeted  “Show  of 


John  L.  Denman  has  been  ap-  Shows”  featuring  Sid  Caesar  and 
pointed  Washington,  D.  C.,  public  Imogene  Coca.  With  481,000  sets 


relations  manager  for  the  Ford  in  the  area.  Prudential  expects  an 


Motor.  Co. 


audience  of  27.5  per  cent. 


‘YOU  CAN  BE  SURE 
IF  IT’S 

WESTINGHOUSE” 


‘MORE  PEOPLE  RIDE 
ON  GOODYEAR 
TIRES  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  KIND” 


‘PRESS  HERE  TO 
ELIMINATE 
WASHDAY  WITH 
NORGE, 
TIME-LINE 
AUTOMATIC 
WASHERS” 


These  typical  slogans 
are  familiar  to  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  American 
housewives  .  .  .  and 
their  husbands.  The 
companies  they  iden¬ 
tify  are  contributing 
their  vast  resources  to 
the  production  of  vital 
equipment  for  big¬ 
ger,  faster,  better 
aircraft  .  .  .  the 
Thunderstreak.  >-  >- 

Republic  is  empha¬ 
sizing  this  broad  co¬ 
operative  effort 
through  its  national 
advertising,  by  fea¬ 
turing  some  of  these 
industrial  leaders. 
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/  A  half  century  of  progress  and  integrity  went  into  the  c/eve/opmenf 

of  "Magic  Chef".  .  .  the  modern  range  which  has  done  so  much  to  free 
the  American  housewife  from  kitchen  slavery.  >->'>-  Today,  the 
ingenuity  and  production  facilities  of  the  "Magic  Chef"  makers  have 
been  teamed  with  those  of  more  than  2,200  other  manufacturers, 
large  and  small,  to  protect  her  very  way  of  life.  Working  smoothly 
and  efficiently,  they  help  REPUBLIC  to  produce  one  of  the  vital 
factors  in  our  defense  against  aggression  .  .  .  REPUBLIC’S  swept- 
wing  F-84F  THUNDER5TREAK,  now  being  delivered  to  the  USAF. 


Complementing  industry's  leaders  who  supplement  our  production  .  . 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  REPUBLIC  sub-contracting  dollars  go  to 
small  business.  ^ 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

^Hunches  *In  Ad  Research 
Must  Go,  Says  Kobak 

Guesswork  and  “hunches”  in  to  rely  on  ‘hunches’  rather  than 
an  important  percentage  of  adver-  on  facts.  Although  millions  are 
tising  will  have  to  give  way  to  spent  each  year  for  advertising 


long-range  job  and  it  will  require 
a  lot  of  hard  work  and  industry 
support.” 

Mr.  Kobak  pointed  out  that  the 
ARF  is  now  a  genuinely  tripartite 
organization  in  which  agencies, 
advertisers  and  media  have  joined 
forces  to  further  scientific  prac¬ 
tices  and  promote  greater  effective¬ 
ness  in  advertising  and  marketing 
through  objective  and  impartial 
research. 


the  surface  yet,”  Mr.  Kobak  said 
“We’ve  been  assigned  to  do  a  bi| 
job — a  far  bigger  job  than  sooa  i 
people  probably  realize  right  not  I 
It  will  require  wholehearted  sup.  \ 
port  from  the  industry,  your  tint  1 
and  your  money.  i 

“That  we  are  already  receivinjP 
such  support  from  the  industry  | 
is  evident  in  the  number  of  sulv| 
scribers  now  on  the  ARF  roster  I 
Further  evidence  is  provided  br1 


facts  substantiated  by  research  research,  there  is  still  a  lack  of  The  ARF  already  has  commit-  the  down-to-earth  work  being  dost 
conducted  according  to  sound  research  standards  and  uniform  tees  actively  working  on  three  ma-  by  more  than  100  experts  amooj 
standards,  Edpr  Kobak,  president  methods  which  are  needed  in  any  jor  projects,  Mr.  Kobak  said.  He  our  subscribers  who  are  servinjj 
of  the  Advertising  Research  Foun-  field  for  scientific  study.  named  the  Study  of  Radio-TV  on  various  ARF  committees  and 

dation  told  the  Pittsburgh  Adver-  “The  Advertising  Research  Rating  Methods,  Study  of  Printed  on  the  Board — with  no  remunera- 
tising  Club  at  a  luncheon  meeting  Foundation  is  working  to  remedy  Advertising  Rating  Methods,  and  tion.  These  volunteers  deserve  i 
this  week.  this  situation  by  developing  sound  Analysis  of  Readership  Data  De-  resounding  vote  of  thanks  and  ap- 

“Ekspite  the  notable  progress  standards  which  will  have  Indus-  yeloped  in  ARF  Continuing  Stud-  preciation. 

made  in  advertising  and  advertis-  try-wide  acceptance.  This  isn’t  any  ies  of  Newspaper  Reading,  Farm  “ARF  is  geared  to  assist  medii 

ing  research  during  recent  years,”  overnight  job.  No  magic  will  Publications,  and  Business  Papers,  in  planning  and  conducting  b- 

Mr.  Kobak  said,  “I  have  an  un-  bring  it  about.  And  we  most  cer-  “Even  though  progress  is  being  search  which  will  have  greater  ac- 

comfortable  feeling  that  only  too  tainly  don’t  expect  any  miracles —  made  by  the  ARF,  we’re  keenly  ceptance  by  their  customers  b^ 
often  there  is  a  strong  temptation  and  don’t  you  expect  any.  It’s  a  aware  that  we’ve  hardly  scratched  cause  it  bears  the  ARF  ‘seal  of 


applied, 


Jump  in  Travel  Business 
Laid  to  Advertising 

Ontario’s  travel  business  in  1952 
showed  an  increase  for  the  seventh 
consecutive  year.  Difference  in  ex¬ 
change  values,  labor-managemeot 
disputes,  no  snow,  and  a  U.  S.  em¬ 
bargo  on  game,  failed  to  sIo« 
down  the  influx  of  Americans  into 
the  province,  according  to  a  stat^ 
ment  issued  by  the  Hon.  Louis  P. 
Cecile,  minister  of  travel  and  pub¬ 
licity. 

Since  the  department  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1946  to  develop  On¬ 
tario’s  travel  business,  automobile 
travel  permits  issued  at  border  | 
crossings  increased  from  9O3,09< 
to  1,343,081  in  1951.  The  visitors 
entering  Ontario  by  all  modes  of 
travel  in  1951  numbered  17,751,- 
A  post-season  analysis  indi- 


Chicago 

New  York  City 

Detroit 

Philadelphia  . 
Cleveland  . 

St.  Louis 
Baltimore  . 
Houston 
Des  Moines 


963.  A  post-season  analysis  indi¬ 
cates  that  1952  will  show  a  five 
per  cent  increase  over  1951,  thus 
establishing  a  new  record. 

Mr.  Cecile  attributes  the  gains,  in 
the  face  of  threatening  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions,  to  intensive  advtt- 
tising  in  American  and  Canadian 
newspapers  and  magazines. 


CALIFORNIA  ZOZ 


Record  Travel  Guide 

The  19th  annual  New  Yort 
Herald  Tribune  World  Travel 
Guide,  a  separate  56-page  tabloid 
section,  published  with  the  Sun¬ 
day,  Feb.  22  edition,  contain^ 
the  largest  advertising  volume  in 
the  Guide  series.  It  is  the  only 
color  newspaper  travel  section 
published  in  New  York  City. 
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THE  DENVER  POST 

TTlt  cAe 


this  summer 
the  Colorado  Market 
offers  you... 

a  ’^nus"  of 
3,100,000  consumers 


Here’s  a  unique  market  enriched  by  the  summertime 
influx  of  3,100,000  extra  consumers  and  pregnant 
with  the  prosperity  of  $233,000,000  extra  sales. 

This  summer,  more  people  than  live  in  Detroit, 
or  Philadelphia,  or  even  Los  Angeles,  will  come  to 
Colorado.  And  while  these  3,100,000  vacationists  are 
enjoying  the  nation’s  roof  garden,  they’ll  spend 
$233,000,000  for  goods  and  service  . . .  that’s  $233,- 
000,000  over  and  above  the  regular  market. 

You  can  reach  this  enriched  market,  with  its 
bonus  population  and  sales,  at  no  increase  in  rates. 
And  you  can  sell  effectively  in  this  market  with  the 
economy  of  single  medium  coverage.  The  Denver 
Post’s  Empire  Magazine  offers  you  89%  coverage  of 
Metropolitan  Denver,  65%  coverage  of  the  entire 
State  of  Colorado. 

In  terms  of  market,  of  coverage,  of  cost,  doesn’t 
it  make  good  sales  sense  to  increase  yom*  summer 
schedule  in  The  Denver  Post? 


R»pr»stiit»d  Nationoltf  bf  Motonay,  R.9on  A  Schmin.  Inc 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

NAREB  Head  Answers 
Reader*s  Digest  Slur 

By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Bagle 


Since  real  estate  brokers  spend 
virtually  their  entire  advertising 
budget  in  newspaper  Classified,  the 
article,  “Don’t  Be  A  Dupe  When 
You  Buy  A  House”  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  Reader's  Digest,  is  a  matter 
of  great  concern  to  the  Classified 
Advertising  business. 

The  article,  from  “Suburban 
Life  In  New  Jersey,”  written  by 
Jerome  Beatty,  allows  that  the 
“vast  majority  of  agents  are  hon¬ 
est”  but  it  makes  the  point  that 
after  all,  he  “represents  the  seller, 
not  the  buyer,  and  is  in  business 
to  make  a  quick  sale,  collect  his 
commission  and  move  on.” 

From  that  point  forward,  the  ar¬ 
ticle  never  again  refers  to  the  fact 
that  the  vast  majority  of  brokers 
are  honest  and  governed  by  broad¬ 
ly  accepted  codes  of  ethics,  but 
singles  out  isolated  and  almost  un¬ 
believable  cases  designed  to  paint 
the  broker  as  sharp  and  dishonest. 
For  example,  there  is  the  case 
where  a  broker  has  the  prospect 
sign  a  contract  at  the  very  out¬ 
set  of  negotiations.  The  article 


would  have  the  reader  believe  that 
the  broker  always  sets  out  to  have 
the  prospect  sign  away  “most  of 
his  rights  and  all  of  his  bargaining 
power”  every  time  he  makes  a 
small  deposit  of  what  is  known  in 
the  trade  as  “earnest  money.” 

The  article  goes  on  to  cite  a 
case  where  a  broker  indicated 
boundary  lines  that  were  not  true, 
another  case  where  the  broker  said 
a  garage  could  be  built  but  which 
later  turned  out  to  be  too  close 
to  the  propxjrty  line  and  still  an¬ 
other  w'here  the  broker  said  the 
owner  would  pay  for  the  cost  of 
a  well  if  the  spring  went  dry,  an 
agreement  that  it  developed  did 
not  appear  in  the  final  contract. 

Another  outlandish  claim  the 
article  makes  is  that  the  broker 
resists  the  idea  of  the  buyer  bring¬ 
ing  in  a  lawyer.  It  says:  “If  the 
prospect  claims  that  he  wants  a 
lawyer  to  protect  him  in  signing 
the  contract,  the  high  pressure 
salesman  may  laugh  it  off  with: 
‘Don't  we  trust  each  other?’  ” 

In  response  to  a  wire  we  sent 


EVERYTHING’S  AT  AN 

ALL  TIME  HIGH 

and  so  is  the 


CHESTER  TIMES 


to  Charles  B.  Shattuck,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards,  asking  for 
comment  on  the  article,  he  said: 
“The  article  is  a  very  unfair  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  home  buyer’s  risks 
when  he  makes  a  purchase.” 

He  went  on  to  point  out  the 
many  factors  contributing  to  the 
prospective  home  buyer’s  safety, 
a  number  of  which  have  been  in¬ 
itiated  by  real  estate  brokers 
themselves.  He  writes: 

“Recent  years  have  seen  many 
and  great  safeguards  thrown  about 
the  home  buyer.  These  include 
nationwide  development  of  real 
estate  license  laws  to  insure  in¬ 
tegrity  in  the  real  estate  market; 
development  in  mast  of  our  cities 
of  title  insurance  so  that  only  very 
rarely  does  a  home  purchaser  re¬ 
ceive  a  clouded  title;  development 
of  the  long-term  installment  mort¬ 
gage  with  lower  interest  rates 
which  protects  home  buyers 
against  foreclosure  in  the  ups  and 
downs  of  our  economic  scale;  and 
the  development  of  nationwide  or¬ 
ganizations  of  realtors,  home 
builders,  mortgage  bankers,  and 
others  who  provide  standards  of 
practice  to  assure  the  buyer  of  pro¬ 
tection.” 

In  conclusion,  he  states  that  the 
NARFB  “has  requested  Reader’s 
Digest  to  present  the  constructive 
side  of  the  real  estate  brokers’ 
case.” 

In  an  effort  to  determine 
whether  the  article  had  been  harm¬ 
ful  to  brokers  on  the  local  level, 
we  interviewed  Fred  W.  Newman, 
president  of  the  Flatbush  Real 
ILstate  Board.  Brooklyn.  He  said 
he  had  had  a  number  of  reports 
from  among  the  310  memljers  of 
his  organization  of  an  unwilling¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  prospective 
home  buyers  to  make  payments  of 
the  nominal  “binder  money”  as 
has  been  the  common  practice,  as 
a  result  of  the  article.  Normally, 
this  “earnest  money”  is  returnable 
if  a  contract  agreement  is  not 
signed,  and  in  the  years  that  this 
writer  has  been  associated  with  a 
newspaper  handling  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  real  estate  broker  advertis¬ 
ing.  we  have  never  had  a  single 
complaint  against  a  real  estate 
broker  on  this  score. 


Everything  in 
BALTIMORE 
revolves 
around 


.Mr.  Newman  reported  that  fe 
own  company  had  lost  a  sale  jusi 
the  previous  day  as  a  result  of  tk 
article.  When  a  buyer  said  ht 
would  make  no  down  payment  but 
preferred  to  “go  right  to  contract," 
the  owner  declined  to  hold  off  un¬ 
til  the  later  date  because  another 
prospect  offered  deposit  money 
This  was  understandable,  since 
Mr.  Newman’s  buyer  might  ha\« 
demurred  at  contract  signing  time 
causing  the  owner  to  run  the  rhk 
of  failing  to  sell  to  either  buyer. 

There  are  sharp  practictionen 
in  virtually  every  business.  .\nd 
while  CAMs  are  aware  that  they 
must  protect  the  reader  as  far 
is  humanly  possible,  it  would 
seem  that  the  honest  advertiser, 
too.  is  entitled  to  be  defended 
against  a  scurrilous  attack  of  this 
sort  which  makes  broad  general¬ 
ization  out  of  a  few  atypical  in¬ 
cidents. 

Fourth  ‘Million  Year' 

For  the  fourth  straight  year, 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  in 
1952  published  more  than  one 
million  classified  ads.  CAM  J.  L. 
DuRoss  announced  at  a  depart¬ 
mental  party  the  1952  total  was 
1,182,909  ads.  He  recalled  that 
the  total  in  1913,  the  first  year  an 
annual  tabulation  was  made,  was 
266.989.  Then  the  department 
had  a  manager  and  three  young 
women  assistants.  Today  there 
are  64  persons  in  the  classified 
setup,  with  52  young  women  on 
the  telephone  system. 

■ 

Moorehead  Heads 
Ohio  Newspaper 

Cambridge,  Ohio — ^T.  S.  Moore¬ 
head  has  been  named  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Daily 
Jeffersonian,  with  which  he  start¬ 
ed  more  than  50  years  ago  as  a 
carrierboy  for  $1  a  week.  John 
Peters,  who  has  been  with  the 
company  many  years,  was  made 
treasurer  and  business  manager. 

Frank  B.  Amos  was  named 
chairman  of  the  board.  Corpo¬ 
rate  officers,  besides  Mr.  Moore¬ 
head  and  Mr.  Peters,  include  Edi¬ 
tor  Robert  W.  Amos,  vicepresident: 
L.  H.  Merrick,  secretary,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  S.  Moorehead,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  Directors  of  the  company 
besides  Frank  B.  Amos  and  the 
corporate  officers  include  John  B. 
Amos  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  .^mos. 


12  In  SDX  Class 

Columbus,  Ohio — Twelve  new 
members  were  initiated  by  Central 
Ohio  Professional  Chapter  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi  at  a  recent  meeting- 
They  are:  L.  Pat  Phelan,  Norman 
Nadel,  Mardo  Williams,  Paul 
Walker  and  Earl  R.  Flora,  all 
from  the  local  newspapers;  Alfred 
C.  Hall,  Marvin  C.  Crabbs  and 
Arthur  A.  Parks,  of  AP;  Fred  J- 
McCool,  INS;  Arthur  Dove,  OSU 
journalism  faculty;  W.  R.  Cona¬ 
way,  Ashley  Tri-County  Star;  and 
H.  C.  Littick.  Zanesville  Times 
Recorder  and  Signal. 
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This  special  section 


FAMOUS  CUNNINGHAM  DRUG  STORES 
DEMONSTRATE  THAT  EXCLUSIVE  USE  OF 
DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  PAYS  OFF  IN  SALES 
BUILDING  LOCAL  IMPACT 


On  December  14,  1952,  Cunningham  Drug  Stores  of 
Detroit  ron  o  12*page  rotogravure  section  exclusively  in 
the  Sundoy  Detroit  Free  Press.  As  a  direct  result,  o  total 
of  $1 ,000,000  in  soles  vYere  mode  at  the  1 07  Cunninghom 
stores  in  10  days*  time,  or  ot  the  rote  of  $83,000  per  page. 


This  IS  an  amazing  record  of  results  at  on  advertising 
cost  of  less  than  1 


Response  like  this  has  earned  for  The  Free  Press  the 
heartfelt  enthusiasm  of  all  Detroit  retoil  merchants  and 
to  say  that  Cunningham's  vras  "pleased”  is  probably 
the  greatest  understatement  of  the  year 


at  less  than1/^% 
advertising  cost 


We're  proud,  too,  of  this  ochievement  It  is  onother 
dromotic  demonstrotion  of  the  tremendous  effectiveness 
of  this  newspoper  in  reaching  and  influencing  •  the 
major  buying  power  of  the  important  Detroit  market 


Thot  s  the  reason  why  Cunningham  s,  one  of 
Americo's  most  olert  and  oggressive  drug  store  choins, 
whose  107  stores  do  on  annuol  volume  in  excess  of 
$40,000,000,  uses  The  Free  Press  so  consistently  ond 
effectively  to  build  business  volume. 


m  tut  cosh  fifistir.  This  is  proof  you  ft! 
i«st  that  HI  Dttroit  thra  EXCLUSIVE  SCHEDULES  in 


SpUnnorgnom  urug  ^totvs 


CH6S.  8.  URSEN 
Executive  Vice  Pr9i'»d9ni 
Cunningham  Drug  Stores 


tE1|je  PiCtireit  0m  Bixpit 


’'AMERICA'S  MOSr  INriKiSTIMO 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  hMIshtr  •  STOtY,  MOOKS  «  HNLEY.  INC,  NATtONAl  KIMEStNTATIVIS 
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WORTH  THE  MONEY 

ONE  thing  an  advertiser  should  realize  when 
weighing  one  medium  against  another  is 
that  newspapers  are  bought  and  paid  for 
every  day  of  the  week,  indicating  audience 
acceptance  and  reader  demand.  They  are 
not  delivered  free  for  the  reader  to  take  or 
leave  alone.  Almost  54,000,000  copies  per 
day  are  sold  to  the  people  who  want  them. 

How  do  readers  feel  about  the  newspapers? 
Are  they  worth  the  money?  Are  readers 
willing  to  pay  more  for  them? 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  millions  more 
copies  per  day  were  sold  at  three  cents  than 
at  two  cents;  and  millions  more  are  sold 
today  now  that  the  5-cent  newsstand  price 
prevails  than  when  the  three-cent  price  was 
predominant. 

But  look  at  a  recent  study  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Of  515 
daily  newspapers  which  increased  circulation 
rates  during  1952  only  10%  of  them  reported 
they  had  not  gained  back  the  circulation  in¬ 
itially  lost  because  of  the  price  rise. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  newspapers  revealed 
they  had  either  lost  no  subscribers  through  a 
rate  increase,  or  they  had  gained  back  what¬ 
ever  they  lost,  or  they  had  gained  back  more 
than  they  lost  initially.  More  than  10%  of 
them  experienced  not  only  a  complete  recov¬ 
ery  but  subsequent  circulation  gains  ranging 
from  1%  to  20%. 

We  think  this  reflects  more  than  a  public 
acceptance  of  newspapers.  It  indicates  to  us 
a  public  demand;  an  appreciation  of  what 
the  newspaper  means;  a  realization  that  it  is 
worth  the  money. 

NEWSPRINT  TAX 

OUR  sympathies  to  Canadian  newspaper 
publishers  for  the  extra  $10  per  ton  be¬ 
ing  levied  by  their  newsprint  suppliers. 

But  our  congratulations  to  them  for  being 
rid  of  the  10%  sales  tax  on  newsprint  which 
they  have  paid  for  many  years. 

The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy 
and  a  government  that  taxes  newsprint  might 
eventually  be  tempted  to  regulate  the  flow 
and  distribution  of  that  basic  commodity  in 
more  drastic  fashion.  Furthermore,  a  tax  on 
newsprint  is  a  tax  on  the  people’s  right  to 
information  and  education — on  their  funda¬ 
mental  right  to  knowledge. 

We  hope  that  our  Canadian  friends  will 
never  see  a  return  to  such  a  tax  and  that  we 
in  the  States  might  be  similarly  free  of  it. 

NO  COMPLAINT 

AMERICAN  newspapermen  are  great  ones 
for  “beefing”  about  the  inadequacy  or 
lack  of  accommodations  for  covering  some 
big  event.  But  they  have  no  complaint,  as 
yet,  about  the  treatment  they  are  receiving 
from  the  committee  in  charge  of  seating  ar¬ 
rangement  for  the  forthcoming  Coronation. 
And  to  do  so  would  be  in  bad  taste. 

Compared  to  the  25  seats  in  Westminster 
Abbey  assigned  to  American  newsmen  at  the 
Coronation  of  George  VI  in  1937,  they  are 
now  assigned  31  in  addition  to  others  for 
radio  and  magazine  people.  And,  compared 
to  the  45  seats  allocated  in  1937,  U.  S.  news¬ 
men  will  have  200  seats  on  the  Coronation 
route. 

Strikes  us  as  being  pretty  generous  to  their 
American  cousins. 
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A  double  minded  man  is  unstable  in  all 
his  ways.— James,  I;  8. 


A  COMPLETE  TEAM 

NOW  that  the  Plans  Committee  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  includes  the  president 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  an  ex-oflicio  member,  the  back- 
field  of  the  newspaper  selling  team  is  com¬ 
plete  and  prepared  to  hit  the  line  harder. 
Similar  status  has  been  held  for  some  time 
by  two  other  newspaper  sales  groups,  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives. 

So  now  in  a  T-formation  (meaning  “Ten¬ 
acity”),  the  backfield,  composed  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  AANR,  NNPA,  NAEA,  is  better  pre¬ 
pared  than  ever  to  carry  the  newspaper  ball 
and  make  more  touchdowns. 

Actually,  the  inclusion  of  NNPA  on  the 
Plans  Committee  amounts  to  formalizing  a 
situation  existing  since  1951  when  that  asso¬ 
ciation’s  president  was  first  asked  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  meetings.  Technical  by-law 
changes  delayed  the  formal  action  until  now. 

It  is  a  healthy  sign  for  the  future  of  news¬ 
papers  that  all  segments  of  the  industry’s  sell¬ 
ing  team  are  so  closely  knit  and  cooperating 
in  a  united  effort  to  maintain  newspapers  as 
the  dominant  advertising  medium. 

LAUGH  OF  THE  WEEK 

E  &  P’s  face  was  red  last  week  not  because 
of  the  heat  but  because  of  the  cold.  A 
picture  showed  two  men,  one  of  them  a  U.P. 
correspondent,  clad  in  the  Army’s  new  “cold- 
bar”  suits  reclining  in  a  river  of  very  wet 
water.  The  caption  added  the  incidental  in¬ 
formation  that  “water  temperature  was  10 
degrees  below  0.” 

To  our  credit,  E  &  P  caught  the  boner  first; 
but,  not  to  our  credit,  the  issue  was  all 
printed. 

The  original  caption,  we  find,  said  the 
water  was  only  “10  degrees  above  0,”  but 
neither  in  encyclopaedia,  dictionary  nor  the 
halls  of  New  York’s  scientific  schools  have 
we  been  able  to  find  any  reference  to  water 
with  a  temperature  of  10  degrees  above  or 
below  zero  that  isn’t  frozen. 

Bulletin:  Correct  caption  to  read  “air 

temperature.” 

GOOD  LUCK! 

CONGRATULATIONS  to  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  for  its  foresight,  courage  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  raising  funds  to  establish  the  Corre¬ 
spondents  Memorial  Press  Center  in  New 
York  City.  The  nation’s  largest  city  has 
needed  a  “press  club”  for  many  years  and 
we  wish  the  OPC  continued  good  luck  and 
success  in  making  it  a  permanent  and  worth¬ 
while  part  of  the  New  York  press  scenery. 


PRINTERS  WAKE  UP 

RANK  and  file  members  of  the  International  I 

Typographical  Union  have  awakened  to  I 
the  dangers  threatening  their  once  democratic  I 
and  wealthy  union  because  of  the  financial  P 
extravagance  and  unlimited  strike  policy  of  t 
their  officers.  Twice  the  membership  has  I 
defeated  officer-inspired  proposals  to  raise 
extra  millions  of  dollars  through  special  as¬ 
sessments  to  carry  on  the  strike  program. 
Now  one  part  of  the  aroused  membership 
proposes  to  restrict  the  power  of  the  inter¬ 
national  officers  to  transfer  money  at  will 
from  the  union’s  Pension  and  Mortuary 
Funds. 

Needless  to  say,  the  officers  are  fighting 
this  membership  self-preservation  move  with 
the  same  tactics  used  in  trying  to  push  over 
the  special  assessments.  Then  they  threatened 
the  union  would  be  ruined  if  the  extra  money 
wasn’t  voted.  The  new  proposal  to  further 
restrict  their  extravagances  would  do  “ir¬ 
reparable  harm”  to  the  union,  so  the  officers 
say. 

The  union  wasn’t  ruined  by  defeat  of 
the  defense  fund  referendums,  nor  will  it  be 
irreparably  harmed  if  steps  arc  taken  to  keep 
the  officers  from  spending  Pension  and  Mor¬ 
tuary  Funds  wastefully. 

But,  make  no  mistake,  the  ITU  is  in 
trouble  financially.  Several  million  dollan 
were  recently  transferred  from  the  Pension 
and  Mortuary  Funds  to  the  Defense  Fund  to 
carry  on  strike  activities.  More  than  $4,000,- 
000  of  defense  money  has  been  poured  into 
a  bottomless  pit  called  Unitypo.  This  sort 
of  expenditure  might  well  ruin  the  union. 

ITU  has  spent  nearly  $20,000,000  in  six 
years  in  a  misguided  campaign  that  has 
brought  mostly  defeat  to  the  union.  It  is 
certainly  not  the  financially  strong  organ¬ 
ization  it  was  in  1945.  But  the  membership 
can  rebuild  it  and  put  it  back  on  the  right 
track  if  it  continues  to  use  the  common 
sense  it  has  exhibited  in  the  referendums 
recently. 

BAR  AND  THE  PRESS 

THAT  was  an  interesting  discussion  on  the 
“free  press  and  fair  trials”  held  last  week 
by  the  New  York  County  Bar  Association. 
And  that  was  an  interesting  resolution  pro¬ 
posing  a  conference  with  press,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  motion  picture  representatives  for 
the  purpose  of  formulating  a  “Declaration  of 
Principles  respecting  the  proper  scope  of 
public  report  and  comment  on  trials  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  before  the  courts.” 

Sounds  like  it  might  be  a  good  idea  even¬ 
tually,  but  right  now  it  is  like  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  The  attorneys  in  the 
discussion  admitted  that  more  damage  is 
done  to  fair  trial  by  leaks  from  lawyers  in 
the  cases  than  is  done  by  the  newsmen  them¬ 
selves. 

We  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  Bar 
Associations  to  police  their  own  code  of  con¬ 
duct  before  attempting  to  write  one  for  the 
press  on  what  it  should  or  should  not  print. 

Our  press  has  never  been  “regulated”  and 
we  don’t  think  even  the  “self-regulation” 
suggested  in  this  instance  would  work.  Judge 
Rifkind  proposed  “suggestion  and  moral  per¬ 
suasion,”  which  may  sound  ineffectual  but  is 
certainly  a  more  practical  approach  to  what¬ 
ever  problem  exists. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION _ 

William  M.  Glenn,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  re¬ 
tired  from  active  newspaper  work 
this  week  after  45  years  as  editor, 
publisher  and  reporter.  For  the 
last  decade  he  has  been  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Miami  Beach  (Fla.) 
Florida  Sun.  From  1914  to  1932 
he  was  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Orlando  Morning  Sentinel. 

*  «  « 

W.  C.  Martin,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cottage  Grove  (Ore.) 
Sentinel,  was  named  “first  citizen” 
of  Cottage  Grove  for  1952  at  the 
annual  banquet  given  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

•  *  * 

J.  R.  Snyder,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune  publisher,  and  Mrs.  Sny¬ 
der  are  bound  for  a  vacation 
cruise  around  South  America. 
After  a  trip  to  Nassau  they  will 
visit  other  West  Indies  islands  and 
proceed  through  Panama  Canal  to 
the  West  coast  of  South  America, 
making  a  two-month  trip  before 
returning  to  New  York. 

•  *  * 

Olaf  J.  Nordland,  co-publish¬ 
er  of  the  Indio  (Calif.)  News  and 
the  Date  Palm,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Riverside  County 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
*  *  • 

John  J.  McSweeney,  editor, 
Wilkes  Barre  (Pa.)  Times-Leader 
Evening  News,  was  honored  re¬ 
cently  as  the  “Man  of  the  Year” 
by  B’Nai  B’rith  in  that  city. 

•  *  * 

John  S.  Knight,  president, 
Knight  Newspapers,  is  recovering 
from  an  operation  for  hernia.  Mr. 
Knight  underwent  surgery  at  Pas- 
savant  Hospital.  Chicago,  and  left 
this  week  for  his  home  in  Florida, 
for  several  weeks  of  rest  and  re¬ 
cuperation. 

*  *  * 

James  P.  Spencer,  general 
manager  and  associate  editor  of 
the  Liverpool  (Eng.)  Daily  Post 
A  Echo,  arrived  in  New  York 
March  4  for  an  American  tour. 

*  *  * 

H.  D.  Osteen,  publisher  of  the 
Sumtar  Daily  Item,  is  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  South 
Carolina  Press  Association. 

*  «  * 

Benjamin  J.  Foley,  general 
manager  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
News,  and  Mrs.  Foley  are  aboard 
the  Grace  Line’s  Santa  Paula  on 
a  West  Indies  cruise. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Charles  Sauers  has  become 
general  advertising  manager  of 
Springfield  (Ohio)  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  succeeding  the  late  George 
Zimmerman. 

*  *  * 

Jill  Bollman,  previously  en¬ 
gaged  in  civic  promotion  work  in 
Oregon,  has  been  named  promo¬ 


tion  manager  of  the  North  Lincoln 
News  Guard  at  De  Lake,  Ore. 

«  *  * 

James  R.  Hendricks,  cashier, 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  h?LS 
been  transferred  to  the  classified 
advertising  department.  Raymond 
C.  Keys,  formerly  in  accounting, 
has  been  named  cashier.  Thomas 
McLaughlin  has  transferred  from 
credit  to  classified. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Jack  E.  Miller  has  been  named 
advertising  manager  of  the  Winter 
Haven  (Fla.)  Daily  News-Chief 
after  serving  as  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  two-and-a-half 
years. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Albert  T.  Horn  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of  the 
Berkeley  (Calif.)  Gazette.  He 
formerly  was  national  advertising 
manager.  Willard  B.  Alton, 
veteran  of  the  Gazette  advertising 
department  and  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  manager. 

«  * 

Alberta  Pearson,  formerly 
with  Charles  F.  Berg  Co.,  and 
Dorothy  Wilks,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  for  Eastern  Star 
magazine,  have  joined  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  sales  staff  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Wilton,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  column  in  the  paper, 
“Travel  Sketchbook,”  which  she 
writes. 

«  *  * 

Mrs.  Alice  Morgan  has  re¬ 
tired  after  31  years  as  bookkeeper 
for  the  Logansport  (Ind.)  Press. 
She  began  newspaper  work  in 
1918  and  joined  the  Press  staff 
when  the  paper  opened  on  June 
14,  1921. 

*  «  « 

D.  L.  McDermott,  former 


business  manager  of  The  Dalles 
(Ore.)  Chronicle  and  later  part 
owner  of  the  Kalispell  (Mont.) 
Inter  Lake,  has  been  named  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  McMinnville 
(Ore.)  News-Register,  which  was 
recently  formed  by  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  Telephone-Register  and 
the  Lafayette  (Ore.)  News  Re¬ 
porter. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  H.  Grosvenor,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Monrovia 
(Calif.)  Daily  News-Post,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Mesa  j 
(.\riz.)  Tribune  as  business  man-  | 
ager. 

♦  ♦  * 

.\rt  Schack,  who  served  as  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal  un¬ 
til  he  became  associated  with  the 
Salem  Shopping  New  last  year, 
has  joined  the  advertising  sales 
staff  of  the  Oregon  Statesman  in 
Salem. 

*  *  • 

L.  W.  Barnes,  general  manager 
of  the  Johnston  (Pa.)  Tribune- 
Democrat,  retired  March  1.  He 
has  been  associated  with  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  for  33  years  and 
has  been  its  general  manager  since 
1936.  He  was  also  vicepresident 
of  Station  WJAC. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Dick  Tarpley,  sports  editor 
since  last  October,  has  been  named 
news  editor  of  the  Abilene  (Tex.) 
Reporter  News,  and  Jack  Holden, 
formerly  telegraph  editor,  has  be¬ 
come  sports  editor. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Chuck  Grell,  formerly  with 
the  news  staff  of  the  Ashland 
(Ore.)  Daily  Tidings,  is  now  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Roseburg  (Ore.) 
News-Review.  He  replaces  Lorna 
Larson,  who  resigned  to  be  mar¬ 
ried. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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"SPOTLITE 
—BEST 
FEATURES 
SCHEDULE 
I'VE  SEEN " 

“.  .  .  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
Spotlite  you  have  hit  upon  a 
much-needed  formula  so  rare 
among  syndicates  that  it  would 
almost  sell  itself.  At  any  rate,  we 
like  it  and  make  full  use  of  the 
weekly  package. 

“.  .  .  As  you  no  doubt  know, 
we  use  Spotlite  in  various  ways. 
Many  of  the  features  are  used 
with  our  own  illustrations  on  the 
section,  or  as  some  call  it.  the 
split  page. 

“.  .  .  Features  not  used  on  the 
section  page  are  placed  elsewhere 
in  the  paper — for  the  most  part 
Sundays. 

“W.  W.  Forster,  Editor 
‘The  Pittsburgh  Press” 
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Amazingly  low  rates  for  a  service 
that  brings  you  big-name  bylines, 
best-selling  books,  top  human  in¬ 
terest  series,  week  after  week 
throughout  the  year. 
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for  ratet  and  samples 
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William  S.  Humphries,  for  the 
past  five  years  associate  editor  of 
North  Carolina  State  College  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Extension  Service,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Raieigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer  as 
farm  editor.  He  will  write  a  daily 
column,  “The  Farm  Observer.” 
Prior  to  taking  the  college  post,  he 
was  news  editor  of  the  Roxhoro 
(N.  C.)  Courier. 

♦  ♦  * 

Betty  Donovan  Rentrop,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Post  feature  writer, 
is  the  new  president  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Newspaper  Women’s  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  ♦ 

■Al  Stanton  has  resigned  as 
editor  of  the  Troy  (Ala.)  Mes¬ 
senger  and  Sunday  Herald  to  join 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Dothan 
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(Ala.)  Eagle.  He  previously 
worked  on  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News.  Mrs. 
Clyde  Surfustini  succeeds  him 
as  editor  of  the  Troy  papers. 

4s  * 

Jerry  Healey  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  an  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Herald-Ainer- 
ican.  He  was  formerly  Central 
Division  manager  of  International 
News  Service. 

4"  4s  4t 

Emma  Joe  Youse  has  been 
named  assistant  make-up  editor  of 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News 
women’s  section.  She  is  a  magna 
cum  laude  journalism  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Miami. 

4s  4s 

Joe  Butler,  sports  editor  of 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  East¬ 
ern  League  Baseball  Writers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Bette  Elliott  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times 
as  a  reporter. 
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Philip  Slocum,  formerly  with 
the  news  staff  of  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Pre.ss,  has  joined  the 
Oregon  Statesman,  Salem,  Ore.,  as 
a  reporter,  succeeding  Norman 
Anderson,  who  resigned  to  move 
to  California. 

4s  4s  4s 
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Carl  Sifakis  has  become  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News. 

4s  4s  4s 

Ros  Jensen  has  joined  the  re¬ 
porting  staff  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press.  He  formerly  was 
a  sports  writer  and  reporter  for 
the  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Courier, 

4s  4s  4s 

Tom  Dempsey  has  transferred 
to  the  news  staff  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  from  that  of 
the  Globe-Democrat. 

a  4s  4s 

Tim  Tippett,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citi¬ 
zen,  has  joined  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 
Another  newcomer  to  the  Union 
is  Howard  Taylor,  formerly  of 
the  Chicago  (III.)  Tribune. 

4s  a  a 

Dudley  P.  Digges,  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  staff  of  the  Baltimore 
fMd.)  Evening  Sun  since  July 
1948,  has  gone  to  Europe  as  rov¬ 
ing  correspondent  for  the  Sun- 


London,  England  Office:  Allan  Delapons, 
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*  *  * 

Janet  Tugman,  reporter  for  the 
Oregon  Statesman,  Salem,  Ore., 
and  daughter  of  William  M.  Tug- 
man,  editor  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard,  resigned  to  be 
married,  March  1,  to  Jerry  Stone, 
assistant  sports  editor  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Statesman. 

*  *  0 

Donald  S.  Dally  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
weekly  Beulah  (N.  D.)  Independ¬ 
ent. 

on*. 

Robert  Feeney  has  returned 
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Force  duly. 

4t  .4.  4* 

John  A.  Montgomery,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Columbia  State, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
South  Carolina  Associated  Press 
Association. 


Claude  Ramsey,  former  United 
Press  staffer  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  has  joined  the 
public  relations  firm  of  William 
Kostka  &  Associates  in  Denver. 


Kenneth  P.  Williams,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Meadville  (Pa.) 
Tribune-Republican,  has  been 
elected  to  his  second  term  as 
president  of  the  Western  Crawford 
County  Community  Chest. 

3$:  9(t 

John  Erickson,  formerly  pho¬ 
tographer-reporter  for  the  Walla 
Walla  (Wash.)  Union  Bulletin, 
has  joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Oregon  Statesman,  Salem,  Ore., 
as  photographer.  He  succeeds 
Don  Dill  who  resigned  to  join  the 
public  information  department  of 
the  Oregon  secretary  of  state’s  of¬ 
fice. 

4t  4<  4< 

Ronald  Green  has  returned  to 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  after  completing 
two  years  of  duty  in  the  Army. 
He  was  editor  of  the  post  news¬ 
paper  in  Osaka,  Japan. 

4>  4>  4^ 

W.  R.  Hilbrink  has  returned 
to  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  Sun 
after  a  21 -month  tour  of  duty 
with  the  Air  Force. 

4c  ]((  lie 

M.  Jackson  Oswald  is  now  city 
editor  of  the  Hollywood  (Fla.) 
Sun-Tattler.  After  graduating  from 
the  University  of  Miami,  Oswald 
was  a  reporter  and  copy  editor  for 
the  Lanedster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer- 
Journal. 

^  % 

Caroline  Polly,  at  one  time 
assistant  society  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal  and  later  with 
the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union 
Bulletin,  has  been  named  women’s 
editor  of  the  Coquille  (Ore.)  Val¬ 
ley  Sentinel. 


Julian  L.  Meltzer,  former 
New  York  Times  correspondent 
in  Jerusalem,  is  editing  a  “Who’s 
Who  in  World  Jewry”  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  this  Fall. 

4<  4>  4< 

O.  E.  Rouse  has  resigned  from 
the  staff  of  the  Las  Cruces  (N.  M.) 
Sun-News  to  do  free-lance  writing. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  Whelden,  former  reporter 
for  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union 
and  more  recently  in  charge  of 
public  relations  for  the  New  York 
University-Bellevue  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
public  relations  for  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N,  Y. 

9|C  4c  C(C 

Jim  Wangers,  a  former  staff 
member  of  the  Chicago  (111.) 
Daily  News,  has  been  appointed 
an  assistant  account  executive  at 
the  William  H.  Weintraub  Agen¬ 
cy’s  Detroit  office. 

4>  4>  4< 

Jimmy  Banks  has  resigned  from 
the  staff  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News  to  become  director 
of  publications  for  the  Texas  State 
Teachers  Association. 

4i  4> 

Leslie  G.  Elmes,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe,  has  been  named  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Episcopal  Churchnews 
in  Richmond,  Va. 

4>  *  4> 

Barnett  Bildersee,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Associated  Press 
and  New  York  City  newspapers, 
and  Henry  Paynter,  formerly 
with  newspapers  in  Chicago  and 
New  York,  have  been  appointed 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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vicepresidents  of  Allied  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 
City. 

*  *  * 

Pershing  Carlson,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Minot  (N.  D.) 
Daily  News  for  seven  years,  has 
been  named  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  North  Dakota  State 
Game  and  Fish  Department. 

«  *  * 

Robert  C.  Glazier,  formerly 
with  newspapers  in  Springfield, 
Mo.,  and  Wichita,  Kan.,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Springfield  public 
schools. 

m  *  * 

Parke  S.  Rouse,  director  of 
public  relations  for  Colonial  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  and  a  former  newspa¬ 
perman  in  Newport  News  and 
Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Virginia  State  Hos¬ 
pital  Board. 

*  *  * 

David  H.  Hedley,  formerly  in 
charge  of  promotion  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Record  and  the 
New  York  Sun,  has  been  named 
manager  of  sales  presentations  in 
the  advertising  and  promotion  de¬ 
partment  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Co. 

*  *  « 

John  Hamill,  former  member 
of  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  has  been  promoted  to  sales 
and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Heckethom  Manufacturing  and 
Supply  Co.,  Littleton,  Colo. 

*  *  * 

Charles  D.  Burchette,  for¬ 

merly  advertising  manager  of  the 
Huntington  Park  (Calif.)  Bulle¬ 

tin  and  a  past  president  of  the 
Southern  unit,  California  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation,  has  joined  Western  Ad- 
mats,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Will  Anderson,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Herald- American 
and  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star-Journal,  now  is  a  member  of 
the  public  relations  staff  of  the 
Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal 
Association,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

*  *  * 

Ray  W.  Martin,  formerly  with 
Cosmopolitan  magazine  and 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  has 
joined  the  Eastern  sales  staff  of 
Ideal  Publications. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Broughton,  former 
editor  of  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Daily  Press,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  radio  station  WHBL, 
Sheboygan. 

♦  •  * 

Carl  Lange,  formerly  a  report¬ 
er  for  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle,  is  now  president  of  the 
Prairie  City,  Ore.,  Building  Ma¬ 
terial  Company  and  is  the  author 
of  a  novel,  published  March  2  by 


Exposition  Press,  New  York,  en¬ 
titled,  “Women  and  Yamsey  Log¬ 
gers.” 

*  *  ♦ 

Alis  Anthony,  former  Spring- 
field  (Ohio)  Daily  News  church 
editor,  is  a  public  relations  em¬ 
ploye  at  Fort  Penning,  Ga. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Howard,  former  sports 
writer  and  golf  columnist  with  the 
Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press,  has 
been  appointed  publicity  director 
of  SAFE,  a  national  stock  car  rac¬ 
ing  sanctioning  body  in  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Johnson,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Daily  World,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  Ebony,  Jet  and 
Tan  publications. 

*  *  * 

Max  Barnes,  since  1946  a 
Washington  staffer  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  has 
joined  the  Washington  staff  of 
Bozell  &  Jacobs,  advertising  and 
public  relations  firm. 

*  *  * 

Edward  J.  Georgeff,  at  one 
time  with  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  later  a  cartoonist  for  the 
Portland  Oregonian  and  more  re¬ 
cently  editor  of  the  Trumpeter, 
official  publication  of  Oregon 
Young  Republicans,  has  opened 
his  own  offices  in  the  Corbett 
building,  Portland,  Ore.,  for  the 
practice  of  law. 

*  *  * 

William  B.  Wilson,  former 

reporter-photographer  for  the  Bry¬ 
an  (Tex.)  Eagle,  has  become  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  the  Houston 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

«  *  * 

Pershing  Carlson  has  been 
named  public  relations  director  for 
the  North  Dakota  State  Game  and 
Fish  department.  He  has  been 
employed  for  the  past  seven-and 
one-half  years  by  the  Minot 

(N.  D.)  Daily  News. 

*  *  « 

Lionel  Van  Deerlin,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  old  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Daily  Journal,  has  been  named 
public  relations  director  of  XETV, 
the  new  television  station  in  Ti¬ 
juana,  Mex. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Brandt,  formerly  with 

Cosmopolitan  magazine  and  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  has 
joined  the  New  York  sales  staff  of 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt. 

*  *  * 

Eugene  J.  Heil,  formerly  on 
the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News- 
Register  staff,  has  been  named 

director  of  publications  for  the 
state  industrial  and  publicity  com¬ 
mission. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Robert  F.  Tyson,  formerly  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Shenandoah 
(la.)  Sentinel,  has  been  appointed 
circulation  manager  of  the  Iowan, 
a  new  magazine  recently  started  in 
Shenandoah. 

*  *  * 

Fay  Simmons,  industry  and  la- 


Nominations  Open 
In  Ad  Hall  of  Fame 

Annual  nominations  for  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Hall  of  Fame  are  now 
being  invited  by  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  and  nomi¬ 
nation  blanks  can  be  secured  from 
AFA,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York  36.  All  nominations  must  be 
submitted  by  April  15. 

Election  will  be  by  a  board  of 
1 1  advertising  leaders  and  the 
“immortals”  selected  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  AFA’s  49th  annual 
convention  at  Cleveland  on  June 
16.  Any  group,  firm  or  individual 
may  submit  nominations.  Election 
is  based  on  “special  achievement 
and  service  in  the  upbuilding  and 
advancement  of  the  social  and 
economic  values  of  advertising.” 
Another  requisite  is  that  the  nomi¬ 
nee  must  have  been  deceased  at 
least  two  years. 


bor  reporter  for  the  Wheeling 
(W.  Va.)  News-Register,  has 
joined  the  news  bureau  of  the 
Manufacturers  Light  and  Heat  Co,. 
Pittsburgh. 

*  *  * 

Don  L.  Wiley,  whose  newspa¬ 
per  experience  includes  the  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  News  and  the 
old  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Sun,  has 
joined  the  public  relations  staff  of 
Pan  American  Airway’s  Pacific- 
Alaska  division. 


In  the  Military  Service 


Cpl.  Thomas  E.  Wright,  a 
former  sports  writer  for  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view,  is  serving  as  public  informa¬ 
tion  representative  of  the  Second 
Armored  Division  in  Germany. 

*  «  * 

Pfc.  Robert  Sommer,  formerly 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate,  has  been 
assigned  by  the  Army  to  Fort 
Slocum,  N.  Y.  He  will  be  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  1207th  Area  Service 
Unit,  which  operates  and  main¬ 
tains  Fort  Slocum. 

*  *  * 

Clark  Colby,  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  has  enlisted  in  the  army 
and  is  stationed  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kan. 

■ 

Traffic  Safety  Award 

Denver  —  The  United  States 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
presented  to  City  Editor  Willard 
C.  Haselbush  a  citation  for  the 
Denver  Post  for  its  efforts  in  be¬ 
half  of  traffic  safety. 

■ 

Hearst  Dividend 

Los  Angeles — Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated  Publications,  Inc.,  will  pay 
a  1.75  percent  per  share  quarterly 
dividend  equal  to  43^  cents  on 
Class  A  stock  March  16.  A  simi- 
liar  dividend  was  paid  a  year  ago. 


Alcorn  Quits  School 
To  Edit  Weekly 

Missoula,  Mont. — ^W.  L.  “Din" 
Alcorn,  member  of  the  Montana 
State  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  staff  and  secretary-manager 
of  the  Montana  State  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  since  1946,  has  resigned 
his  position,  effective  March  20. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alcorn  will  move 
to  Seaside,  Calif,  where  Mr.  Al¬ 
corn  and  W.  B.  Vennard,  former 
Montana  weekly  newspaper  editor 
and  publisher,  have  bought  the 
News-Sentinel,  formerly  owned  by 
Larry  Drake.  The  new  owners 
will  take  over  the  newspaper 


Elgin  O.  White,  publisher  of 
the  Central  City  (Neb.)  Repub¬ 
lican,  has  bought  the  Central  City 
Nonpareil  from  Robert  Kindred. 
The  combined  paper  will  be  the 
Republican-Nonpareil. 

*  m  * 

Publishers  Hale  and  Ruth  Ta¬ 
bor  of  the  Bridgeport  (Wash.) 
Chief,  have  bought  the  Coulee 
City  News  and  Hartline  Standard, 
all  of  which  will  henceforth  be 
published  in  the  new  plant  of  the 
Chief.  Mrs.  Ella  Conner  will  re¬ 
main  as  editor  of  the  Standard. 

*  *  # 

Charles  J.  Neugebauer,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
County  News,  has  purchased  from 
Mrs.  Cora  Rice  the  Deer  Park 
(Wash.)  Union.  The  two  papers 
will  be  merged  and  published 
weekly  in  Deer  Park. 

■ 

To  Honor  Hagertys 

James  C.  Hagerty,  White  House 
press  secretary,  and  his  father, 
James  A.  Hagerty,  dean  of  politi¬ 
cal  writers  for  the  New  York 
Times,  will  be  honored  at  the 
Spring  dinner  of  the  Society  of 
the  Silurians,  an  organization  of 
veteran  New  York  City  newspaper¬ 
men,  at  the  Hotel  Staffer,  New 
York,  on  May  11.  Representatives 
of  the  Albany  Correspondents  As¬ 
sociation,  White  House  Corre¬ 
spondents,  National  Press  Club  and 
Gridiron  Club  are  to  attend. 

■ 

Award  lor  Sale-Driving 

Appleton,  Wis.  —  Nine  truck 
drivers  employed  by  the  Appleton 
Daily  Post-Crescent  won  awards 
from  the  Employers  Mutual  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  Wausau,  for 
their  accident-free  records,  rang¬ 
ing  from  one  to  13  years. 

■ 

Abitibi  Service 

Peter  T.  Reynolds  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Dayton  home 
office  of  Abitibi  Service,  Inc.,  to 
the  New  York  City  office  (342 
Madison  Ave.)  to  serve  newsprint 
accounts. 

■ 

Picture  Paper  Folds 

Bluefield,  W.  Va. — ^The  Moun¬ 
tain  Mirror,  a  pictorial  weekly 
published  for  two  years,  suspended 
publication  Feb.  27. 
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SPIDER  WEB  OF  STEEL  —  The  picture  above  would  make  a  good  subject  for  a  guessing  game.  VVbat  does  it 
show?  .  .  .  Gargantuan  umbrella?  .  .  .  Ferris  wheel?  .  .  .  The  fact  is,  those  arms  you  see  that  radiate  like  spokes  are  large 
Bethlehem  steel  beams,  tied  together  by  smaller  Bethlehem  beams  forming  concentric  rings.  The  entire  structure  is  the 
framework  for  a  1  OO-foot-diameter  dome  covering  a  portion  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company’s  new  engineering  building, 
under  construction  at  Dearborn,  Michigan.  This  unusual  example  of  steel  construction  has  many  elements  of  interest.  Most 
significant  is  the  way  it  illustrates  the  adaptability  of  steel,  how  well  steel  lends  itself  to  the  solution  of  so 
many  problems  in  construction  and  design. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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Public  Outcry 
Stops  Seizure 
Of  Quito  Daily 

By  Barbara  Holbrook 

Quito,  Ecuador  —  The  journal¬ 
ists’  bitter  fight  to  protect  freedom 
of  the  press  in  Ecuador  has  lately 
scored  one  major  victory  in  de¬ 
feating  an  attempt  to  shut  down 
a  Liberal  newspaper,  but  suffered 
a  serious  setback  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  printshop  by  an  organ¬ 
ized  gang  of  hoodlums  politically 
inspired. 

The  small  morning  daily  El  Dia 
— for  40  years  a  watchdog  against 
corrupt  government  —  w  as  saved 
from  permanent  closure  by  the 
outrag^  protest  of  Quito’s  citi¬ 
zens,  along  with  prompt  action 
by  the  National  Union  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  (UNP). 

The  Ecuadorian  capital  was 
shocked  when  an  afternoon  tabloid 
broke  the  story  that  El  Dia’s  press 
and  equipment  were  about  to  be 
attached  to  satisfy  a  legal  judg¬ 
ment  against  the  paper  for  falling 
behind  in  its  workers’  benefits  pay¬ 
ments. 

Such  action  was  physically  halt¬ 
ed  when  El  Dia’s  editor,  Lt.  Col. 
Luis  Mario  Jaramillo,  barred  the 
door  to  government  officials  who 
came  to  remove  the  machinery.  He 
charged  the  legal  proceeding  was 
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actually  a  political  maneuver  to 
.silence  El  Dia. 

The  following  day,  however,  the 
national  flag  hung  at  half-mast 
from  El  Dia’s  staff  and  the  paper 
announced  editorially  that  this  was 
its  last  day  of  publication. 

Throughout  the  day,  hundreds 
of  persons  from  every  walk  of  life 
and  all  social  classes  telephoned 
and  visited  the  newspaper  office, 
offering  the  editor  their  financial 
as  well  as  moral  support. 

Protest  Brings  Reprieve 

The  surprising  swell  of  popular 
protest  against  the  government’s 
move  showed  that  El  Dias  sphere 
of  influence  extended  far  beyond 
its  limited  paid  circulation  of  1,- 
200. 

Humberto  Vacas  Gomez,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Union  of 
Journalists,  met  with  Pres.  Jose 
Maria  Velasco  Ibarra — whose  gov¬ 
ernment  has  frequently  been  under 
fire  from  El  Dia — and  asked  him 
to  intervene. 

The  President  said  that  while 
the  matter  was  actually  not  an 
Executive  concern,  out  of  respect 
for  freedom  of  the  press  he  would 
speak  privately  with  the  head  of 
the  Caja  del  Seguro  about  finding 
another  means  of  settling  El  Diu's 
debt  ($10,330  U.  S.). 

University  students,  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  UNP  made  public  ap¬ 
peals  to  raise  funds  for  the  paper. 
Though  El  Dia  missed  one  issue 
it  returned  to  publication  when 
Sr.  Vacas  announced  the  govern- 
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ment  had  granted  the  paper  an 
extension  of  a  few  days  to  clear 
up  its  account. 

The  family  enterprise  announced 
it  would  incorporate  and  sell 
shares  to  those  who  had  offered  it 
monetary  aid. 

Meantime,  last  week,  an  “oppo¬ 
sition”  magazine  featuring  articles 
apinst  government  officials,  died 
violently  aborning  in  a  Guayaquil 
print  shop. 

Shortly  after  a  government  offi¬ 
cial  demanded  to  see  the  forms  of 
the  publication,  due  to  appear  the 
following  day.  a  gang  of  a  dozen 
men  invaded  the  shop  and  syste¬ 
matically  smashed  the  machinery. 

The  destruction  was  popularly 
laid  to  action  of  the  Arne  group, 
an  offshoot  of  Spain’s  Falangist 
party. 

New  Quito  Daily 
Combate,  a  propaganda  organ 
for  the  arnistas,  made  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  Feb.  12  in  a  40-page  edi¬ 
tion  under  the  motto:  “Newspaper 
of  the  Nationality.” 

Combate  started  marching  on 
the  left  foot  by  attacking  what  it 
called  the  “Big  Press”  of  Ecuador. 
Other  dailies,  it  charged,  were  the 
dupe  of  private  interests  uncon¬ 
cerned  with  the  public  welfare. 

The  tabloid  publishes  a  daily 
12-page  edition.  Editor-manager 
is  Carlas  A.  Roggiero. 

■ 

Norway  Editor  Guards 
Secret,  Works  in  Jail 

I  Stockholm — Erling  Hall  Hof- 

so,  editor  of  the  Folkviljan  (Peo¬ 
ple’s  Will),  a  daily  newspaper 
published  in  Harstad,  Norway,  has 
chosen  to  edit  his  paper  from  the 
city  jail  for  the  next  three  months, 
rather  than  reveal  his  sources  of 
information. 

The  trouble  began  a  year  ago, 
when  the  crusading  editor  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  about  a  16-year- 
old  girl  who  had  been  raped.  The 
article  was  designed  as  a  warning 
to  the  city’s  inhabitants  and  an 
admonition  to  the  police  to  organ¬ 
ize  better  night  patrolling. 

The  girl  herself  had  not  turned 
to  the  police  for  fear  that  her 
name  would  become  known  in  the 
small  city,  and  had  told  Hofso  of 
the  incident  only  on  condition 
that  he  keep  her  identity  secret. 
When  the  police  asked  the  young 
editor  for  the  girl’s  name,  Hofso 
refused,  citing  a  law,  passed  in 
Norway  two  years  ago,  which 
states  that  a  journalist  can  be 
forced  to  reveal  his  sources  only 
in  an  exceptional  case. 

Hofso  started  the  .serving  of  his 
jail  term  on  Feb.  17.  Police  Chief 
H.  Haraldson  has  allowed  him  to 
receive  visitors  as  often  as  he  likes. 
■ 

Park  Honors  Hearst 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.  —  A 
Pacific  beachside  area  of  three 
acres  near  the  estate  of  the  late 
William  Randolph  Hearst  will  be 
dedicated  as  Hearst  Park  May 
27-29. 


Florida  Papers 
Ask  Readers 
To  Supply  News 

Panama  City,  Fla. — The  Pan¬ 
ama  City  News  and  the  Panama 
City  Herald,  faced  with  a  “clased 
door”  policy  by  County  Commis¬ 
sioners,  took  their  fight  to  the 
people  last  week — with  a  direct 
appeal  to  citizens  of  the  county 
for  copies  of  resolutions,  petitions, 
and  recommendations  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Commissioners. 

Duffy  Parish,  News-Herald  re¬ 
porter,  had  been  told  by  the  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners,  “If  you  boys  want 
to  cooperate  you  can  get  what  you 
want  out  of  here,  but  if  you  don’t 
— you  won’t  get  a  damn  thing  and 
you  can  put  that  in  your  paper 
too  if  you  want  to.” 

News-Herald  reporters  had  been 
denied  access  to  county  files  and 
notification  of  impending  meet¬ 
ings.  Actions  of  the  board  were 
taken  without  notice  and  after 
meetings,  by  inclusion  into  the 
official  minutes. 

In  an  editorial,  the  Herald  said; 
“The  Panama  City  Herald  and 
the  Panama  City  News  find  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  issue  an  appeal  to  the 
general  public.  We  ask  for  copies 
or  at  least  notification  of  requests 
filed  with  the  commission.  This 
applies  to  resolutions,  petitions, 
recommendations  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  of  public  interest. 

“We  ask  this  as  a  protective 
measure  so  that  our  readers  may 
keep  informed  on  matters  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Commission. 
We  think  you  have  a  right  to  know 
how  your  business  is  being  con¬ 
ducted.” 

■ 

Correspondents  In 
S.  Ahrica  Organize 

Cape  Town — The  Foreign  Cor¬ 
respondents’  Association  of  South 
Africa  has  been  formed  here  with 
the  objective  of  protecting  and 
promoting  the  legitimate  profes¬ 
sional  interests  of  the  correspond¬ 
ents  and  to  enable  them  to  engage 
in  social  activities  collectively. 

The  ruling  Committee  of  the 
Association  is  composed  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Lessing,  London  Daily 
Herald,  president;  Robert  Stimson, 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
secretary,  and  Albion  Ross,  New 
York  Times. 

m 

Manhattan  Tabloid 

A  new  weekly  tabloid  newspaper 
called  Capital  Eyes  Downtown 
Manhattan  has  been  established  at 
82  Beaver  Street,  New  York,  to 
serve  64  concentrated  business 
blocks  between  the  Battery  and 
City  Hall.  The  founding  of  the 
paper  coincides  with  the  300th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  city.  Roy  M. 
Cohen  is  editor;  Willard  M.  Golby 
is  city  editor,  and  M.  Frederick 
Berkley  is  advertising  director  and 
business  manager. 
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Coal  turns  on  the  juice!  The  nation’s  electric  utilities 
generated  a  record  400-hillion  kilowatt-hours  last  year— 
letter  than  double  the  amount  produced  ten  short  years 
ago.  W’hat’s  more,  the  largest  share  of  that  power  was 
generated  by  coal.  Coal  was  used  to  generate  three  times 


as  much  electricity  as  any  other  fuel— twice  as  much  as 
hydro  plants.  Authorities  predict  that  this  heavy  reliance 
on  coal  will  continue  to  grow.  By  1975,  it  is  estimated 
that  public  utilities  will  consume  300-million  tons  of  coal 
annually— about  three  times  what  they  use  today. 


Pickaxe— modern  style!  Today,  nearly  94  out  of  every 
100  tons  of  coal  are  cut  from  seams  by  mechanical  “pick- 
axes”  like  the  one  shown  above.  The  1953  coal  miner  is  a 
highly  skilled  machine  operator  who  uses  brain  instead 
of  brawn  in  his  work.  And  because  of  the  machines  in 
modern  mines,  he  produces  50%  more  coal  per  man-hour 
than  did  miners  only  20  years  ago. 


Tougher  tires  for  tomorrow's  wheels!  Want  a  tire  that 
can  outlive  your  car?  Shoe  soles  that  can  outwear  two 
pairs  of  uppers?  Both  are  possibilities.  From  chemicals 
derived  from  coal,  has  come  a  new  synthetic  rubber  with 
amazing  wearing  qualities.  The  new  rubl)er  substitute 
is  now  being  tested  and,  according  to  an  Akron  chemist,  it 
promises  to  revolutionize  the  synthetic  rubber  industry. 


If  you  have  any  questions  about  coal  or  the  coal  industry,  your  inquiry  to  us  will  receive  prompt  reply. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 
320  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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CIRCULATION 

Rate  Increases 
Are  Beneficial 
In  Most  Cases 

The  515  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Hawaii 
and  Alaska  which  increased  cir¬ 
culation  rates  during  1952  gen¬ 
erally  suffered  no  permanent  loss 
of  circulation. 

Some  of  these  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  to  the  American  News- 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
which  made  the  survey,  that  ac¬ 
tual  gains  in  circulation  had  come 
following  the  increase  up  to  as 
high  as  40%. 

Revenue-wise,  254  of  the  515 
newspapers  reported  increased  cir¬ 
culation  revenue  ranging  from  as 
low  as  1%  up  to  a  high  of  60%. 
Breakdown  on  revenue  follows: 
one  newspaper  reported  circula¬ 
tion  revenue  increase  of  60%;  21 
from  26%  to  50%;  22  from  21% 
to  25%;  66  from  15%  to  20%; 
64  from  11%  to  15%;  72  from 
1%  to  10%;  and  8  reported  gains 
in  revenue  amounts  unspecified. 

A  circulation  loss  following  in¬ 
creased  rates  was  reported  by  237 
of  the  515  newspapers  but  78  of 
this  number  reported  having  re¬ 
covered  fully  the  loss;  52  expe¬ 
riencing  not  only  a  complete  re¬ 


covery  but  subsequently  circula¬ 
tion  gains  ranging  from  1%  to 
20%.  Only  54  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  that  they  had  not  recovered 
the  loss  caused  by  the  increase. 

*  The  report  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
was  based  on  total  replies  from 
1,408  newpapers. 

Thirteen  of  the  515  papers  re¬ 
ported  decreases  in  some  classifi¬ 
cations  and  increases  in  others.  Of 
these  13,  one  paper  decreased  its 
daliy  edition  wholesale  rates  to 
carriers;  1  decreased  its  daily  and 
Sunday  edition  wholesale  rates  to 
distributors;  1  decreased  its  daily 
edition  wholesale  rates  to  stores; 
2  decreased  daily  edition  whole¬ 
sale  rates  to  street  boys,  carriers, 
corner  stands  and  stores;  2  de¬ 
creased  daily  edition  wholesale 
rates  to  distributors;  1  decreased 
Sunday  edition  wholesale  rates  to 
street  boys,  corner  stands  and 
stores;  2  decreased  Sunday  edition 
wholesale  rates  to  carriers;  1  de¬ 
creased  Sunday  edition  wholesale 
rates  to  street  boys,  carriers,  cor¬ 
ner  stands,  stores  and  distributors; 
1  decreased  Sunday  edition  whole¬ 
sale  rates  to  street  boys  and  car¬ 
riers;  1  decreased  daily  edition 
wholesale  rates  to  street  boys. 

Trip  to  New  Orleans 

Carriers  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News  are  working  in  a 
contest  for  a  four-day  trip  to 
New  Orleans.  The  Easter  vaca- 
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*  The  only  journal  giving  tha 
naw*  of  advartisers,  advertis¬ 
ing  agents,  publishing,  print¬ 
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Lcdrsoii  Is  Supervisor 
Robert  K.  Larson  has  been 
named  city  supervisor  of  the  Sm 
Francisco  News  to  succeed  Marty 
Kearns,  recently  appointed  city 
circulation  manager.  He  began  as 
a  carrier  for  the  Mason  City  (la.)  ■ 
Globe  Gazette  and  later  was  i  f 
supervisor  for  the  Minneapoia 
Star  and  Tribune. 

Davis  Is  Named  CD 
On  Boston  Post 

Executive  Assistant  James  R 
Davis  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Port  : 
was  promoted  this  week  to  Cir-  [ 
culation  Director 
and  Vicepresi¬ 
dent,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Gen- 
e  r  a  1  Man¬ 
ager  McHenry 
Browne. 

Mr.  Davis 
joined  the  Post  in 
December,  1952, 
after  seven  years 
as  traffic  man- 
ager  of  the 
American  Week¬ 
ly.  He  had  formerly  spent  32 
years  at  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
News-Post  in  the  business,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  departments. 

*  9  4 

Robert  K.  Larson  has  become 
city  supervisor  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  News  circulatkn 
department. 

■ 

Death  Interrupts 
Day  of  Appreciation 

Gadsden,  Ala. — A  day  of  appro- 
ciciation  for  four  veteran  newspa¬ 
permen,  scheduled  by  the  Gads¬ 
den  Times,  turned  into  a  day  o( 
mourning  when  one  of  the  men 
died  the  day  before  the  celebration 
was  scheduled. 

Joseph  Thornton,  72,  member  of 
the  advertising  staff  and  employe 
of  the  Times  for  30  years,  died  of 
a  heart  attack  24  hours  before  a 
banquet  planned  in  their  honor. 

The  other  three  honor  guests 
were  to  have  been  Will  I.  Martin, 
associate  editor,  who  had  been  with 
the  paper  50  years,  and  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  mechanical  department, 
Alexander  Copeland  and  William 
B.  Greene. 

The  Times  published  a  special 
section  devoted  entirely  to  the  vet¬ 
eran  employes. 

■ 

Pre-Easter  Articles 
Written  by  Students 

Nashville — ^The  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  is  publishing  a  series  of 
pre-Easter  articles  entitled  “What 
My  Religion  Means  to  Me,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  students  of  preparatory  and 
college  age.  This  is  the  third 
year  the  feature  has  been  carried 
by  the  Tennessean. 

In  the  first  of  the  series  business 
and  professional  men  contributed 
47  articles.  Last  year  the  articles 
were  contributed  by  women. 

Miss  Jane  Carter,  Tennessean 
staffer,  is  editor  of  this  year’s 
series. 
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League  Develops 
Diamond  Talent 

Boston — ^Nineteen  players  have 
been  named  from  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspapers  Baseball  Pro¬ 
gram  to  report  to  the  Boston 
Braves  Minor  League  training 
camp  at  Waycross,  Ga.,  on  March 
30. 

This  program  has  been  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  England  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Circulation  Managers 
for  the  past  four  years  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Boston  Braves. 

Four  members  of  the  Stamford 
(Conn.)  Advocate  team,  which 
won  the  New  England  champion¬ 
ship  by  defeating  the  Lowell  Sun 
(4-2)  last  year,  already  have  been 
signed  by  Jeff  Jones,  chief  New 
England  scout.  They  are  Edward 
Molaskey,  outfielder;  Peter  Carl¬ 
son,  pitcher;  James  Holt,  short¬ 
stop,  and  Tony  Altomaro,  catcher. 

One  player  from  each  of  the 
other  15  newspapers  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  go  to  Spring  training  camp 
for  two  weeks  as  a  guest  of  the 
Boston  Braves. 

tion  trip  is  scheduled  for  April  3. 
Contest  runs  from  Jan.  30 
through  March  26. 

Letters  to  Korea  Edition 
A  38-page  “Letters  to  Korea” 
edition  was  published  by  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and 
Register-Republic,  Feb.  24.  Copies 
of  the  edition  were  mailed  to  area 
servicemen  in  the  Far  East,  whose 
names  had  been  sent  to  the  news¬ 
papers. 

In  the  front-page  to  the  letters 
section,  the  Rockford  Newspapers 
noted  that  in  preparing  the  edi¬ 
tion,  two  letters  from  people  in 
the  newspaper  shop  were  written 
to  one  of  the  papers’  former  ap¬ 
prentice  printers.  “They  were 
ready  for  inclusion  in  this  edition 
when  word  came  that  Private  First- 
Class  Fred  R.  Johnson  had  fallen 
in  battle,”  stated  the  Star.  “Those 
letters  were  turned  over  to  the 
boy’s  family;  are  not  published 
here.  Fred  was  an  apprentice 
printer  in  our  shop;  we  felt  a 
great  affection  for  him.” 

Newsprint  Survey 

The  final  report  of  a  survey 
made  by  E.  W.  Burwell,  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch,  on  what  circu¬ 
lation  managers  are  doing  to  off¬ 
set  the  $10  a  ton  increase  in  news¬ 
print  price  shows: 

Number  of  replies — 153. 
Increased  rates — 61,  or  40%. 
Plan  rate  increase — 19,  or  12%. 
Doing  nothing — 33,  or  22%. 

CCMA  Elects  Maclde 

James  Mackie,  city  circulation 
manager,  San  Francisco  Call-Bul¬ 
letin,  is  newly-elected  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  California  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association.  He 
succeeds  Charles  Tyler,  recently 
elevated  to  acting  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Palo  Alto  Times. 
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to  help  you  decide  on  a  site  best 
suited  to  your  requirements. 


Ready  for  your  appraisal  is  a 
wide  selection  of  industrial  tracts 
throughout  the  fast- growing 
Union  Pacific  West. 


For  complete,  confidential  infor¬ 
mation,  contact  your  nearest 
Union  Pacific  representative  or 
write  to  Industrial  Development 
Department,  Room  276,  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  Omaha  2,  Nebr. 


Maps,  plotted  and  detailed,  are 
coupled  with  pertinent  facts  on 
labor,  materials,  power,  taxes, 
fuels,  and  neighboring  industries. 


Map  at  left  shows 
states  served  by 
Union  Pacific 
Railroad 
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PROMOTION 

Compendium  of  Youth 
Programs  Suggested 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


More  than  77,000  grade  and 
high  school  boys  and  girls  par¬ 
ticipated  last  year  in  the  New  York 
Mirrors  Youth  Program.  The 
events  in  the  city  parks  alone — 
basketball,  handball,  golf,  tennis, 
marbles,  softball,  swimming, 
horseshow  pitching,  ice  skating — 
attracted  almost  a  million  spec¬ 
tators. 

We’re  chary  of  going  out  on  a 
limb  of  superlatives,  but  this 
sounds  like  adding  up  to  the  big¬ 
gest  program  of  its  kind  sponsored 
by  any  newspaper.  The  program 
is  now  in  its  11th  year.  Each  year 
we  look  forward  to  the  large  illus¬ 
trated  brochure  which  Publisher 
Charles  B.  McCabe  issues  as  a 
report  of  the  past  year’s  activities. 
The  report  for  1952  is  just  in.  It 
is,  as  usual,  one  that  can  be  studied 
with  profit  by  any  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  department. 

“Blueprint  for  the  future’’  is  the 
title  of  the  current  report.  What 
the  Mirror  is  doing  to  help  pre¬ 
pare  New  York  youngsters  for  the 
future,  mentally  and  physically,  is 
told  mostly  in  pictures. 


Most  newspapers  over  the  coun¬ 
try  sponsor  some  of  the  events  in 
the  Mirror’s  book.  Few  newspapers 
sponsor  all  of  them. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  impressive,  if 
someone  would  only  do  it,  to  issue 
a  report  covering  all  the  youth 
programs  of  all  the  newspapers  in 
the  country? 

Syndicate  Stuii 

Our  remarks  the  other  week  on 
syndicate  promotion  drew  some 
quick  response.  Ed  Fitzhugh,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syn¬ 
dicate.  checks  in  with  a  fist  full  of 
promotional  material  for  his  new 
comic  strip.  “Rivets,”  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  first  television  material 
we  have  seen. 

“This  stuff  represents  more  or 
less  standard  procedure  with  us 
on  all  major  features.  ”Mr.  Fitz¬ 
hugh  notes. 

NEA  Service,  pushing  Fred 
Sparks  as  its  new  roving  foreign 
correspondent,  makes  available 
promotional  stories  on  Sparks, 
glossy  photos,  ads  and  other  pro¬ 
motional  devices. 


Editor  Gets  $1,000 
Added  to  Medal 

Longview,  Tex. — In  addition  to 
the  honor  medal  which  he  gets 
from  Freedoms  Foundation  for 
his  editorial,  “Today’s  Challenge,” 
last  July  4,  Ellie  Hopkins  has  a 
check  for  $1,000  from  his  pub¬ 
lisher,  Carl  Estes. 

Mr.  Estes,  who  owns  the  Long¬ 
view  News  and  Journal,  made  the 
presentation  to  his  editor-in-chief 
at  a  banquet  when  he  also  gave 
out  the  newspapers’  awards  to 
civic  leaders. 


Sam  Vaughn  of  Doubleday 
Syndicate,  currently  pushing 
Thomas  B.  Costain’s  novel.  The 
Silver  Chalice,  as  an  Easter  fea¬ 
ture,  notes  that  “if  you  don’t  make 
it  as  easy  as  possible  for  a  news¬ 
paper  to  use  your  feature,  and  if 
you  don’t  give  them  the  materials 
to  get  results  with,  you  haven’t 
made  a  friend,  you’ve  just  made  a 
sale.” 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  put  to¬ 
gether  an  effective  full-page  ad  out 
of  Doubleday  material. 

Market  Stuff 

There  must  be  some  Scottish 
blood  in  Ed  McClanahan,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Heralil.  It  comes 
through  in  the  World-Herald’s 
new  market  book,  “A  Two-Billion 
Dollar  Market — a  Thrifty  Way  to 
Sell  It!” 

The  booklet  itself  is  designed 
to  be  thrifty  of  the  reader’s  time. 
It’s  quick  and  easy  to  go  through, 
copy  being  brief,  statistics  few, 
illustrations  pointed. 

“Current  Market  Data.”  just  put 
out  by  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  is  more  detailed  in  its 
contents,  covering  also  somewhat 
more  territory,  perhaps  because  of 
the  Tribune’s  promotion  of  South 
Bend  as  “Test  Town,  U.  S.  A." 
This  is  really  an  exhaustive  eco¬ 
nomic  picture  of  a  market. 

In  the  Bag 

Montreal  (Que.)  Herald  pro¬ 
vides  a  little  fun  for  advertising 
people  by  sending  them  a  booklet 
containing  40  “brain  twisters"  re¬ 
printed  from  the  Herald.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  an.swers  to  the  twisters, 
as  well  as  Ad  Director  Joseph 
Fox’s  answers  to  the  question, 
“Why  the  Herald  in  Montreal?” 
Good  fun,  good  promotion. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  has 
a  neat  new  souvenir  booklet  for 
visitors  to  its  newly  enlarged  plant. 
First  time  we’ve  ever  encountered 
the  word  “scraparium.”  That’s 
what  they  call  the  morgue. 

Alton  (III.)  Telegraph  also  out 
with  a  plant  tour  b^klet.  A  neat 
job  inexpensively  done  in  offset. 

Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  eager  "to 
make  our  people  conscious  of  the 
need  for  courtesy  and  good  man¬ 
ners  over  the  telephone,”  attaches 
plastic  caps  to  office  phones  con¬ 
taining  maxims. 

EDITOR  &  P 


GENERAL 

MANAGER 

Editor-owner  needs  business  executive  for 
newspaper  in  100,000  circulation  class;  highest 
business  and  editorial  standards;  remarkable  re¬ 
cord  of  growth. 

Attractive  community  in  ideal  southern  cli¬ 
mate. 

This  opportunity  is  rare  enough  to  command 
one  of  the  best.  Must  have  creative  executive 
ability  and  offer  owner  maximum  relief  on  busi¬ 
ness  and  production  side.  Prefer  man  of  40  or 
less  to  replace  manager  lost  through  illness. 

In  addition  to  professional  know-how  this  ex¬ 
ecutive  must  have  the  kind  of  character  and 
personality  that  makes  civic  and  business  leader¬ 
ship  gravitate  to  him. 

Opportunity  to  acquire  a  stock  interest  from 
earnings. 

Applications  will  be  treated  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence  but  no  objection  to  preliminary  appli¬ 
cation  being  made  through  third  party  providing 
adequate  detail  is  given  on  professional  back¬ 
ground  and  qualifications. 

Box  1040,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Educators  Told 
How  to  Conduct 
Press  Relations 

Denver — A  list  of  “do’s”  and 
“don’t”  for  educators  to  help  them 
cooperate  with  the  press  in  the  re¬ 
porting  of  school  affairs  was  pro¬ 
posed  here  recently  by  Fred  Hech- 
inger.  president  of  the  Education 
Writers  .Association. 

Mr.  Hechinger,  who  covers  e  lu- 
cation  news  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  made  his  remarks 
during  a  panel  discussion,  one  of 
four  which  highlighted  the  two- 
day  meeting  of  the  National  Citi¬ 
zens  Commission  for  the  Public 
Schools. 

Mr.  Hechinger  said  that  "in¬ 
creased  amounts”  of  coverage  and 
space  are  being  given  to  schools, 
reflecting  the  “incredibly  rapid 
growth  of  citizen  interest  in  the 
public  schools.” 

He  conceded  there  stiil  are  “se¬ 
rious  failings”  in  newspaper  report¬ 
ing  of  school  affairs.  Some  papers 
are  prejudiced  against  tlie  schools, 
he  said,  for  biased  reasons  or  mis¬ 
guided  ideas  about  what  the  schools 
accomplish. 

To  help  better  relation  between 
the  press  and  the  schools,  be  ad¬ 
vised  the  educators  to  “forget 
publicity  in  favor  of  public  re¬ 
lations,  which  may  not  show  im¬ 
mediate  results  but  which  will  be 
valuable  in  the  long  run.” 

Reporters  must  be  treated  as 
human  beings,  he  said,  and  the 
policies  of  their  papers  must  not 
be  laid  to  their  door.  And  don’t, 
he  said,  insist  on  too  much  dignity 
in  school  reporting — “an  eye-catch¬ 
ing  but  startling  headline  will  make 
a  lot  more  people  read  a  serious, 
well-written  story.” 

He  warned  against  the  "vicio-.is 
use”  of  off-the-record  statements 
on  the  part  of  school  boards  and 
officials.  The  schools  should  not 
deal  exclusively  with  one  paper  in 
preference  to  others,  he  said.  A  re¬ 
porter  who  digs  up  an  exclusive 
story,  however,  should  be  gu.nran- 
teed  the  right  to  keep  that  story 
exclusive. 

The  one  device  that  really  de¬ 
feats  good  press  relations.  Mr. 
Hechinger  said,  is  the  closed  ses¬ 
sion  of  school  officials. 

“Don’t  make  the  schools  exclu¬ 
sive  property,”  Mr.  Hechinger  said. 
“If  the  schools  belong  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  they  also  belong  to  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers.  The  papers  can’t  go  to 
bat  for  the  schools  without  their 
help.” 

■ 

To  Cover  Jamboree 

Cincinnati  —  Oran  Heuck,  15, 
has  won  a  Cincinnati  Post  news¬ 
letter  contest  and  will  be  sent  by 
that  paper  to  cover  the  Boy  Scout 
Jamboree  near  Los  Angeles.  He 
defeated  500  other  contestants. 
The  Post  will  give  him  $350  to 
defray  expenses  of  the  trip. 
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SPECIAL  EDITIONS  MEAN  LOTS  OF  WORK-and  lots  of  extra  revenue  for 
the  Shu.  Here  are  sample  pages  from  school  and  Veterans-on-the- 
Farm  trainee  editions.  Many  pages  in  the  former  were  sponsored 
hy  firms  in  the  respective  schools’  c-ommiinities.  Each  page  of  the 
trainee  edition  also  was  sponsored  by  local  firms.  Close  to  700 
Scan-a-gravings  were  used  in  each  edition. 


SOLD  TO  24  ADVERTISERS  on  a  52-time  once-a-week  basis,  this  feature 
page  has  aroused  tremendous  reader  response.  Old  pictures  of 
prominent  local  men  are  run  in  each  ad.  The  copy  carries  a  chie 
to  the  identity  of  each  individual.  Then  the  page  is  repeated  the 
following  week  with  the  pictures  identified.  Each  week  the  first 
correct  list  turned  in  wins  $20  in  cash. 


•  tf's  the  vertolllity,  economy,  speecf,  and  ease  of  operation  of 
the  Scon-a-graver  that  have  enabled  the  Sun  to  increase  revenue — 
and  profits— with  pictures.  Get  full  information  by  writing  today  to 
Fairchild  Camera  and  Instrument  Corporation,  Robbins  Lane,  Syosset, 
Long  Island,  New  York,  Department  100-52A. 


How  SCAN-A-GRAVINGS  produce 
profits  for  The  Greeneville  Sun 


"GREATER  USE  OF  LOCAL  PICTURES  is  responsible  for  most  of  our  ISf 
increase  in  circidation  since  June,  19.50,  when  we  installed  a 
Fairchild  Scan-a-graver,”  says  John  M.  Jones,  general  ntanager 
of  the  GrceiwviUe  (Teim. )  Sun.  “Advertising  space  also  has  in¬ 
creased  through  the  use  of  pictures,  special  pages,  and  special 
effects  made  possible  b>’  Scan-a-gravings.” 


"FOR  THE  PAST  TWO  SUMMERS  we  have  sold  used-car  dealers  on  The 
Car  of  the  Week’  on  an  eight-week  contract  basis,”  according  to 
I.  H.  Smith,  advertising  manager.  “Real  estate  companies  say 
that  our  photo-Scan-a-graving  service  improves  readership  of 
their  ads,’’  Mr.  Smith  continued,  “resulting  in  larger  crowds  at 
auctions.  Our  real  estate  ads  practically  stJl  themselves.” 
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PRESS  CLUB 

Denver  Club^e 
Current  Assets 
At  $225,000 

By  Dick  Graf 

Denver  —  For  62  years,  the 
Denver  Press  Club  has  been  pro¬ 
viding  newspapermen  of  this  and 
other  cities  with  the  kind  of  hos¬ 
pitality  that  has  made  it  one  of 
the  best-known  institutions  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

The  club’s  familiar  membership 
card,  showing  a  pinto  horse  stand¬ 
ing  before  a  backdrop  of  Colo¬ 
rado  mountain  scenery,  is  hon¬ 
ored  wherever  newspapermen 
meet.  And,  as  “the  oldest  press 
club  anywhere,”  the  club  has 
played  host  to  the  great  and  near¬ 
great  of  all  segments  of  public 
and  newspaper  life. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  in  Washington, 
more  American  Presidents — nine — 
have  visited  the  club  and  become 
honorary  members  than  any  other, 
and  the  list  includes  President 
Eisenhower. 

Now  in  its  eighth  home,  the 
club  was  founded  on  Sept.  28, 
1890,  by  a  small  group  of  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  employes 
who  met  in  temporary  quarters  at 
the  Albany  Hotel.  The  now  de¬ 
funct  Denver  Republican,  com¬ 
menting  the  next  day  on  the  need 


for  ^  press  club,  said  thht  ‘‘thd 
metropolitan  requirements  of  the 
city  sustain  a  force  of  quite  50 
men  in  an  editorial  and  reportor- 
ial  capcaity  on  the  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  alone.” 

The  club  now  has  more  than 
1,000  members,  and  is  valued  at 
about  $225,000  in  cash  assets  and 
property.  The  membership  is  di¬ 
vided  about  equally  between  ac¬ 
tive  and  life  members.  Actives 
must  be  newspapermen  or  former 
newspapermen,  and  pay  dues  of 
$12  a  year,  in  addition  to  a  $5 
application  fee. 

12  Full-Time  Personnel 

Life  members,  who  may  be 
non-press,  are  carefully  screened 
by  the  board  of  directors.  They 
pay  a  $300  entrance  fee  and  do 
not  have  to  pay  dues. 

The  club  is  staffed  by  12  full¬ 
time  personnel,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Jimmy  Fillas,  the  third  of 
the  club’s  notable  stewards.  Open 
from  11:30  a.m.  to  2  a.m.  daily, 
except  Sundays  and  holidays,  the 
club  serves  luncheon  and  dinner 
besides  bar  service. 

Appointments  of  the  building 
are  English  tudor  in  style,  with 
beamed  ceilings,  a  ceiling-high 
fireplace  and  dark  paneling.  The 
first  floor  contains  a  comfortable 
lounge  and  a  60-seat  dining  room, 
as  well  as  the  bar.  A  library  takes 
up  the  front  section  of  the  second 
floor,  with  a  large  room  at  the 
rear,  used  for  dancing,  parties  and 
meetings  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
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Denver  Press  Club 

Offices  and  a  billiard  room  take 
up  most  of  the  basement,  with  an¬ 
other  large  room  at  the  rear  for 
the  weekly  poker  games. 

Club  legend  has  it  that  when 
the  present  building  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1923,  the  poker  players 
loaded  themselves  and  the  cards 
aboard  the  moving  van  and  played 
uninterruptedly,  keeping  alive  a 
62-year  tradition  of  weekly  Sat¬ 
urday  games. 

The  club  is  operated  on  a  non¬ 
profit  basis,  with  all  surplus  cash 
going  into  a  building  fund.  In  the 
last  five  years,  more  than  $60,000 
has  been  tossed  into  the  building 
kitty  from  bar  and  food  receipts. 

This  year’s  president  is  Ed 
Dooley,  managing  editor  of  the 
Denver  Post.  The  organization’s 
constitution  also  calls  for  a  board 
of  directors,  composed  of  three 
men  each  from  the  Post  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  and  a 
representative  of  the  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 

A  Runyon  Story 

When  the  last  edition  is  put  to 
bed  at  night,  the  members  love 
to  swap  stories  about  the  fabu¬ 
lous  characters  who  have  added 
to  the  club’s  rich  history. 

One  of  the  favorites  concerns 
Jimmy  Wong,  the  first  steward, 
who  served  from  1890  to  1927. 
Jimmy,  they  say,  talked  Damon 
Runyon  into  taking  the  pledge  on 
a  certain  night  in  1916 — in  Chi¬ 
nese — and  then  loaned  him  the 
money  to  go  to  New  York.  A 
picture  of  Runyon  and  Wong, 
taken  in  1908,  still  hangs  over  the 
bar. 

The  bar  Itself  is  something  of 
a  rarity.  For  members  who  find 
themselves  a  bit  unsteady  eight 
authentic  trolley  straps,  taken 
from  Denver’s  now-abandoned 
trolley  cars,  hang  at  convenient 
locations  from  an  overhead  railing. 

Club  traditions  include  the  an¬ 
nual  summer  outings,  held  each 
year  in  the  mountains  and  featur¬ 
ing  a  free  buffet  and  beer  bust, 
and  the  Christmas  party  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  members. 

While  ladies  may  be  admitted 
only  while  escorted,  three  women 


have  achieved  honorary  member¬ 
ship  in  recognition  of  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  Denver  journalism. 
They  are  Helen  Bonfils,  daughter 
of  F.  G.  Bonfils,  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Post;  Betty  Craig,  the 
Post’s  drama  editor,  and  Elsie 
Ward,  a  veteran  telephone  oper¬ 
ator  at  the  News. 

One  of  the  club’s  outstanding 
achievements  is  the  support  it 
gives  aged  newspapermen.  Four 
veteran  Denver  journalists  arc 
now  supported  almost  entirely  to 
the  extent  of  free  meals,  hospital¬ 
ization  and  a  small  spending  al¬ 
lowance.  This  support  comes  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  club,  under  its 
sub-title  of  ‘The  Press  Benevolent 
Association.” 

The  walls  of  the  club  are 
adorned  with  paintings,  photo¬ 
graphs,  drawings  and  bits  of  dog¬ 
gerel  contributed  by  members  and 
guests.  Perhaps  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  is  a  1927  menu,  listing  such 
items  as  “Roast  Beef — dOc,  Roast 
Chicken — 50c,  and  Irish  Stew — 
25c.” 

A  club  policy  is  to  keep  at  least 
two  complete  luncheons  on  the 
menu  daily  for  only  65  cents,  a 
throwback  to  the  good  old  days 
that  is  greatly  apreciated. 

■ 

Newsmen  Bespeak 
Radio#  TV  Freedom 

Carson  City,  Nev.  —  News 
executives  joined  broadcasting  in¬ 
terests  in  opposing  a  proposed 
Nevada  Senate  bill  to  ban  televis¬ 
ing,  broadcasting  or  motion  pic¬ 
ture  filming  of  official  proceed¬ 
ings. 

Appearing  at  a  public  hearing 
here,  Joseph  McDonald,  publisher 
of  the  Nevada  State  Journal,  said 
he  viewed  such  legislation  as  a 
possible  opening  wedge  for  an  as¬ 
sault  on  the  press  itself. 

Robert  Bennyhoff,  manager, 
Reno  bureau.  United  Press,  de¬ 
clared  that  “if  this  bill  passes  it 
won’t  be  long  before  the  press  will 
be  included  too.” 

Harlan  Heward,  State  Bar  As¬ 
sociation,  urged  passage  of  the 
measure  as  “a  public  service.” 

■ 

Readyprint  Co-op 

Regina,  Sask. — ^The  Prairie  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Co-operative,  Ltd.  has 
been  formed  by  68  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers  from  the  three  Prairie 
Provinces.  The  Co-operative  has 
a  readyprint  plant  here  which 
serves  122  weekly  papers,  83  of 
them  in  Saskatchewan. 

■ 

Oshkosh  History 

Oshkosh,  Wis. — The  Public 
Museum’s  exhibit  of  local  history, 
as  recorded  through  the  years  in 
the  Oshkosh  Daily  Northwestern, 
is  composed  of  issues  of  more 
than  20  different  newspapers 
which  were  published  in  Oshkosh 
at  one  time  or  another. 
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AN  ADVERTISEMENT  SPONSORED  BY  THE  CAPITAL  STOCK  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  THEIR  AGENTS  AND  BROKERS, 
THROUGH  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS,  85  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 


HOW  FIRE  INSURANCE 


FOR  7  OUR  CHILD 


Your  child  is  safer  in  school  today— because  of  fire-safe 
building  regulations.  Progressive  coniinunities,  seeking 
fire-safe  construction,  use  as  their  guide  the  building  code 
written  by  The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Over  500  cities  and  towns  have  adopted  it,  and 
1^^  several  states  are  using  it  as  a  mcxlel.  A 

T'  consulting  service  is  provided  for 

fei  municipalities  and,  as  a  further  public  service, 

thousands  of  copies  of  the  code  are 
distributed  to  interested  individuals 
and  civic  groups. 


In  many  other  ways,  too,  capital  stock  fire  insurance  service 
benefits  us.  When  you’re  building  or  buying  a  home,  fire  insurance 
protects  you  and  helps  make  your  investment  secure.  It  keeps 
stores  open,  plants  humming.  Because  of  it,  business  men  can 
plan  ahead  with  confidence,  relying  upon  insurance  to  protect 
them  against  unexpected  fire  losses. 


OUR  fire  insurance  agent  takes  pride 
in  his  home— in  his  neighborhood.  In  his 
business  life,  too,  he  is  an  example  of  what 
makes  America  click.  F.veiy  business  he 
insures,  large  or  small,  competes  in  an 
open  market— as  he  does.  Both  must  give 
full  value— or  they  won’t  stay  in  business. 
.•\nd  it’s  from  such  private  enterprise 
that  every  local  community  prospers 


_/  _^OW  MUCH  WOULD  IT  COST  TODAY  TO  REPLACE 
A  HOUSE  YOU  PAID  $7,500  FOR  TEN  YEARS  AGO? 
You  know  how  construction  costs  have  skyrocketed 
But  would  you  have  enough  fire  and  lightning 
insurance  if  fire  damaged  or  destroyed  your  home 
today?  Why  not  call  your  agent  or  broker.  He’ll 
lie  glad  to  make  sure  you’re  adequately  protected. 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Accreditation  Dispute 
Makes  Complex  Picture 

By  Dwight  Bentel 

In  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  intended  to  eliminate.  ACEJ  told 
issues  in  the  journalism  education  the  commission,  in  effect.  “You 
accreditation  rhubarb,  here  is  the  will  do  thus  and  so,  or  we  will  not 
way  we  see  it:  play  ball.”  The  commission  re- 

1.  Demand  by  the  National  plied,  “Very  well,  don’t  play  ball." 


Commission  on  Accrediting  that 
the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Journalism  cease  its  ca- 
crediting  activities;  and  more  re- 


Inevitable  Development 

3.  An  effort  to  alter  or  elimi¬ 
nate  the  special-field  accreditation 


V-  pattern  was  an  inevitable  develop- 

the  national  commissions  ment  in  higher  education.  Whether 

f  the  current  plan  will  work  remains 

fanTin  ^  to  be  seen-but  that  something 


ASJSA  Intends  to  Invite  ACEI 
And  Industry  Members  on  Teams 

The  American  Society  of  Journalism  School  Administrators 
will  ask  both  newspaper  and  ACEJ  representatives  to  partici¬ 
pate  as  members  of  school  accreditation  teams. 

This  principle  was  announced  by  Alvin  Austin,  president  of 
ASJSA. 

“It  is  our  intention  to  offer  ACEJ  membership  on  all  of  these 
teams,”  he  said.  “And  certainly  there  is  no  thought  on  the  part 
of  any  of  the  officers  or  members  of  ASJA  to  exclude  com¬ 
munications  industry  organizations  from  having  a  voice  in  the 
new  accrediting  set-up.” 

Complete  cooperaton  of  all  interested  parties  is  desired,  he 
stressed. 

“ASJSA  did  not  seek  nor  ask  for  this  great  responsibiiity 
in  the  field  of  higher  education,,”  Mr.  Austin  added.  “We  can¬ 
not,  however,  fail  to  accept  this  responsibility  assigned  to  us 
by  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting. 

“In  our  relations  with  the  regional  accrediting  groups,  ASJSA 
is  determined  that  it  will  represent  every  significant  point  of  view 
in  the  field  of  joumaism,  no  matter  what  its  source.” _ 


ignored  entirely,  is  not  a  conse-  (iifrerent  would  hp  tried  has  been  institutions  offer  journalism  in  which  it  trains,  should  be  strug- 
qi^nce  of  any  conspiracy  against  a  certainty  for  a  quarter-  Y^^ying  amounts.  ACEi  speaks  gling  with  it^lf  rather  than  mak- 

ArPi  •  K,  r  ,oo  century  or  more.  When  this  writer  [or  only  40  of  those  schoo  s.  That  mg  a  united  effort  apmst  the 

ACEJ  is  but  one  of  some  300  ,.^„pof;nnal  ad.  leaves  560  not  represented.  problems  which  confront  it. 

special-field  accrediting  organiza-  rninistmion  at  Stanford  TInivpr-  ASJSA  represents  31  schools  Essentially  the  difficulty  is  based 
lions  that  were  instructed  by  the  20  years  ago  special-field  ac-  subscribing  to  standards  for  jour-  on  a  refusal  by  members  of  the 
national  commission  to  stop  their  creditation  was  presented  as  a  "alism  education  which  many,  per-  various  groups  within  journalism 
accrediting  activities  in  favor  of  j  ultimately  ^aPs  most  of  those  schools  con-  education  to  recognize  the  pur- 

a  new  plan  of  mstitution-wide  ac-  ^ould  have  to  be  eliminated  superior  to  ACEJ  s.  ASJSA  poses,  the  rights,  the  contributions 

crediting.  This  new  plan  was  not  .  ’.  can’t  simply  be  shrugged  out  of  of  the  others, 

formulated  with  any  special  refer-  judg-  picture.  If  it  could  have  been.  There  is  only  one  basis  on 

ence  to  ACEJ,  which  is  simply  one  whether  so-called  seg-  ^vould  not  now  exist  as  an  or-  which  a  cooperative  relationship 

•of  the  very  small  parts  of  the  total  jy^ated  accreditation  is  m  faeff  evil,  ganization  —  because  there  has  in  journalism  education  can  ever 
picture.  Rather  it  evolved  from  a  simply  to  out  m®*  been  a  continuous  effort  to  ignore  be  established.  And  that  is,  that 

conviction  by  a  large  number  of  inevitable  that  those  who  con-  journalism  educa-  all  journalism  educators  shall  have 

persons  in  higher  education  that  “  so-— and  there  are  a  great  yg^  jj  in  size  and  a  voice  in  matters  affecting  all 

special-field  accrediting  has  gotten  many— -would  try  to  do  something  strength.  And  in  fact  at  this  mo-  journalism  education, 
out  of  hand,  that  its  evils  outweigh  1  v,  k  •  v,  ment  it  is  the  only  organization  The  present  situation  has  been 

its  good,  and  that  the  situation  ^  .  P  in  journalism  education  that  the  defined  as  essentially  a  question 

needs  reform.  \  number  of  years,  national  commission  recognizes.  of  whether  the  newspaper  industry 

What  Pinkham  Said  persons  heading  it  are  not  ^  ASJSA  did  not  ask  for  this  shall  or  shall  not  have  a  voice 

Remember,  they  say  this-not  1.  SrTs  whra%hlb  but  rej?e^sem^  sUtus,  but  only  for  recognition  in  in  journalisni  education.  That  isn’t 
Ff»r  n  f  repre^iud  Ji^g  selection  of  representatives  to  even  remotely  the  issue.  The  is- 

executive  secretarv  nf  th<.  rnm  ^  higher  regional  accreditation  teams,  sue  is  that  of  laixsez  faire — of  live 

executive  secretary  of  the  com-  education  who  insist  on  trying  -j-.  the  everlastine  credit  of  its  of-  and  let  live 
mission,  puts  it  this  way:  “It  was  something  different  everlasting  crMit  ot  its  01  and  let  live. 

frmnH  that  umcicni.  ficers,  (their  immediate  decision 

in  Todsv  fashion  ft  is  af>  ev.  apparently  did  not  after  being  notified  of  the  organ-  ’Home  Pj.'  Seauence 

nloited  undiscinlined  waif  fnr  inevitability  of  what  ization’s  present  status,  was  that 

SSf  ’  no  on^  ^Halls  happening,  and  made  a  tact-  ACEJ  must  have  representation  on  .  A  combination  Home  Econo- 

bilitv  The  niimW  nf  ewfies  '"S'stence  l^at  the  accrediting  teams.  President  mics-Journalism  major  has  been 

other  The  evidence  ah«,.t  5.  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  committee,  announced  at  once  university  or  oeorgia. 

present' practices  in  accrediting  is  judgment  the  commission  that  all  journalism  teams  of  the  h^f“‘^s"he'”  will  "TL'ive''' the 

abundant  and  convincingly  sup-  associations  ®  ^ 

ports  the  claim  that  something  ^^*"8  ^CEJ  instead  of  merely  re-  should  include  a  newspaperman  Bachelor  of 

must  be  done  to  halt  the  nresent  the  conditions  it  felt  it  and  an  ACEJ  representative.  nomics  it  sne  enrolls  in  me  ^nw 

trend.  You  can  find  evidence  to  could  not  accept.  The  fact  is  8.  The  national  commission’s  of  Home  ^onomics  and  th 

support  almost  anv  claim  against  ACEJ  has  established  its  decision  was  hailed  by  some  as  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism  ff 

accrediting”  ^  '"'Sht  to  participate  in  any  accredi-  a  great  victory  for  ASJSA.  It  is  she  enrolls  in  the  School  of  Jour- 

2.  Decision  by  the  national  f^*'on  procedure  affecting  journal-  to  the  extent  that  the  organiza-  nalism. 

commission  to  ignore  ACEJ  in  education,  and  it  did  not  in-  tion  has  been  recognized  in  the  ■ 

favor  of  the  American  Society  of  ’’V  proposing  new  accreditation  procedure.  Ac-  Broadcasters  Back 

Journalism  School  Administrators  con^'t'ons,  however  unacceptable  tually,  gams  by  one  faction  in  oroaacaswrs  ^CK 

was  not  from  any  conviction  that  commission.  As  it  now  journalism  education  over  an-  J-SchOOl  Project 

ACEJ  is  evil,  or  ASJSA  virtuous.  empty  in  terms  of  the  e^o^ne.  Ore.— At  its  recent  an- 

Rather  was  it  because  the  com-  reahstic.  No  plan  is  going  to  general  we  fare  of  journalism  edu-  meeting,  the  Oregon  State 

mission  believed  it  could  not  ac-  JO^'-nahsm  edu-  cation  itself.  The  only  real  vie-  Broadcasters  Association  went  on 

cept  the  special  conditions  cation  is  concerned,  that  attempts  tory  would  be  a  recognition  all  requesting  the  state  to  au- 

posed  by  ACEJ  as  requisite  to  its  ‘o  '8"ore  ACEJ.  TYY  thorize  construction  of  a  new  Uni¬ 
participation  in  the  new  program.  ACEJ  for  Itself  struggle  whic  versity  of  Oregon  journalism  build- 

The  commission  believes  it  has  6.  However,  the  situation  is  divides  the  field,  and  of  pre^nting  mg  immediately, 
a  mandate  from  some  1,200  insti-  more  unrealistic  than  was  ACEJ’s  ^  coordinated,  united  rront.  ^  building  now  has  top 

tutions  of  higher  learning  to  at-  position  that  it  should  have  sole  United  Effort  in  Order  priority  among  state  construction 

tempt  a  new  kind  of  accreditation,  authority  to  designate  journalism  It  seems  extraordinary  that  this  projects  and  final  plans  are  being 


a  mandate  from  some  1,200  insti-  more  unrealistic  than  was  ACEJ’s  ^  coorainaico,  uniicu  ironi.  ^  building  now  has  top 

tutions  of  higher  learning  to  at-  position  that  it  should  have  sole  United  Effort  in  Order  priority  among  state  construction 

tempt  a  new  kind  of  accreditation,  authority  to  designate  journalism  It  seems  extraordinary  that  this  projects  and  final  plans  are  being 
Not  for  a  moment  did  it  consider  representatives  to  the  regional  in-  very  small  segment  of  higher  edu-  completed.  The  UO  school  of 

accepting  dictation  from  one  of  spection  teams.  ACEJ  does  not  cation,  which  has  had  to  work  so  journalism  is  the  only  one  west 

the  sjjecial-field  accrediting  organ-  represent  journalism  education.  It  hard  to  establish  itself  on  the  of  the  Rockies  which  offers  ac- 

izations  which  the  new  program  is  represents  only  itself.  Some  600  campus  and  with  the  industry  for  credited  radio  journalism  courses. 
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You  may  not  know  it,  but 
the  first  sle|>  in  the  making 
of  Sclienley  wliiskies  b«‘"ins 
with  you. 

in  fact,  you  liail  a  haiul  in 
ilcciiling  the  taste  of  your 
favorite  Schenley  brand — 
liefore  it  ever  appeared  at 
the  corner  store  ami  tavern. 

Y  ou  see,  at  S<-henley,  var¬ 
ious  wliiskey  samples  are 
created  by  master  blenders, 
taken  all  over  tlie  country, 
and  taste-tested  by  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of 
people  .  .  .  doctors,  lawyers, 
workers,  merchants  . . .  your 
friends,  neighbors,  |M‘rhaps 
even  you.  'I'his  vast  public 
then  tastes,  judges,  com¬ 
pares  and  elects  a  favorite. 

Once  the  nation’s  jirefer- 
ence  is  known,  Schenley 
makes  certain  that  every 
bottle  of  this  whiskey  has 
the  same  fine  taste.  In  scien¬ 
tific  tests,  panels  of  exjiert 
tasters  insure  that  each 
bottle  matches  the  standards 
you’ve  set. 

It’s  all  part  of  a  network 
of  ipiality  controls,  which 
guards  the  giMnlness  of 
Schenley  whiskies  from  the 
time  the  grain  is  grown  till 
—  years  later — the  whiskey 
is  in  your  glass.  This  is 
Schenley’s  way  of  bringing 
you  the  utmost  enjoyment 
in  every  drop  of  every  drink. 
Schenley  Distillers,  Inc., 
i\eu:  Y  ork,  N.  Y .  ©1953 


SCHENLEY 


The  best-taeting 
whiskies  in  ages 


St^enley’s 
unmatched  skill 


Nature’s 

unhurried  goodness 


I 


i 


i 


i 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Illinois  Short  Course; 
One  Man*s  Experience 


wanted  to  get  near  the  Fairhope 
in  one  of  their  boats. 

The  reception  from  the  crew  of 
the  freighter  was  anything  but 
friendly.  At  least  as  far  as  getting 
aboard  was  concerned.  As  he 


By  Jcanes  L  Ceilings 

1 1 ’s  \Li  LINED  UP — the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  Sixth  Annual 
Press  Photographers’  Short  Course 
program. 

The  course  will  be  held  April 
9-11.  according  to  J.  B.  (Woody) 

Woodson,  Jr.,  director,  who  re-  came  alongside  the  ship,  the  crew 
ports  that  the  following  will  par-  pulled  up  the  ladder.  The  skipper, 
licipate:  it  .seems,  had  given  orders  not  to 

lim  Marek,  chief  photographer,  let  anyone  except  Coast  Guards- 
Kankakee  (111.)  Daily  Journal,  men  and  members  of  the  salvage 
Mr,  Marek's  topic:  “Cameras  I  tugs’  crews  aboard. 

Use — How  and  Why,’’  Les  had  to  settle  for  closeups  of 

Ralph  Winn,  chief  photogra-  the  ship,  which  he  got  by  having 
pher,  Peoria  (111.)  Star,  who  will  the  natives  row  him  around  it. 
speak  on  “hole.s"  in  your  pictures  As  though  things  weren't  tough 
and  how  to  “fill  them  up.”  enough,  Les  and  his  pilot  got  lost 

Bob  Boyd  of  the  Milwaukee  in  a  fog  on  the  way  back.  Luck- 


lournul’s  photo  staff  will  empha¬ 
size  new  ways  of  doing  old  things 
in  press  photography. 

Barney  Cowherd  of  the  Louis- 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  has  a 
discussion  that  the  course  de¬ 
scribes  as  “something  different.” 
The  title  is  “Blurs  and  Things.” 

Bob  Johns,  picture  editor.  La 
Salle  (Ill.)  Daily  News-Tribune, 
has  chosen  “Cutline  Deadwood” 
as  his  subject.  He  will  also  col¬ 
laborate  with  a  Fairchild  repre¬ 
sentative  on  “Shortcuts  in  En¬ 
graving.” 

Frederick  S.  Siebert,  director  of 
the  school  of  journalism.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  will  discuss  “Free¬ 
dom  of  Information.” 

The  conference  supervisor  is 
B.  E.  Fulk.  Mail  registration  cards 
to  him  at  725  S.  Wright  St.,  Cham¬ 
pagne,  111. 

The  Hard  Way 

What  some  guys  have  to  go 
through  to  get  a  picture.  There’s 
Leslie  A.  Dodds,  for  example. 

Les  is  with  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union-Tribune,  Recently 
he  decided  to  spend  his  day  oft 
getting  pictures  of  a  freighter 
grounded  270  miles  south  of  San 
Diego,  off  the  Mexican  coast. 


ily.  the  pilot  spotted  a  bonfire  on 
a  beach  and  landed  near  the 
breakers. 

Nearby  fishermen  helped  the 
two  get  the  plane  ashore,  and  then 
it  was  a  matter  of  settling  for  the 
night.  They  ate  with  the  fisher¬ 
men  and  slept  in  the  plane  that 
night. 

Further  difficulties  came  the 
next  morning  when,  at  high  tide, 
they  flew  to  the  nearest  town  to 
refuel.  Les  had  to  wade  through 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  marsh  mud 
almost  waist  deep  to  reach  a 
ranch. 

Then,  when  they  finally  hit  San 
Diego,  he  had  a  hard  time  with 
the  immigration  officers.  He  had 
to  show  the  inspectors  his  service 
discharge  papers  to  prove  he  is  an 
American  citizen.  He  also  had  to 
pay  duty  on  the  film  he  made. 

It  was  a  Great  Day  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  ending.  Les  reached  the  office 
one  hour  after  his  shift  began, 
processed  his  stuff,  relaxed.  The 
paper  gave  it  good  play.  The  pic¬ 
tures  were  published.  So  was  a 
two-column,  first-person  account 
of  his  experiences  on  page  one. 


Tom  Bost  Revered 
In  N.  C.  Assembly 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  —  The  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly  ad¬ 
journed  for  the  week  on  Feb.  27 
“in  the  memory  of  W.  Tom  Bost,” 
who  was  Capitol  reporter  for  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News  for  40 
years  prior  to  his  death  in  1950. 

A  statement  made  in  both 
houses  of  the  Assembly  prior  to 
adjournment  said  Mr.  Bost  “gave 
political  news  in  our  state  beauty 
and  romance  and  body,  and  made 
it  interesting  ...  he  could  debunk 
a  hypocrite  or  praise  a  saint  with 
such  choice  phraseology  as  would 
leave  them  both  flattered.” 

Big  Waterfront  Blaze 
Covered  from  All  Anales 

Photographers  had  a  field  day 
when  an  18-alarm  fire  hit  the  Bal¬ 
timore  waterfront  recently. 

One  of  the  first  on  the  scene 
was  Hans  Marx,  of  the  Sunpapers, 
who  used  the  only  two  plates  he 
had  while  enroute  to  work  soon 
after  the  blaze  started. 

From  then  on  for  hours,  shut¬ 
ters  were  snapping  on  land,  on  sea 
and  in  the  air. 

Robert  Knisch,  Sunpapers’  photo 
director,  estimated  that  more  than 
50  shots  were  taken  by  his  men. 
Peter  Roe,  head  of  the  News- 
Post’s  department,  said  his  staff 
turned  in  more  than  30  the  day  of 
the  fire,  then  followed  up  with 
specials  of  the  scene  next  day. 

Aerial  shots  were  taken  by  Clar¬ 
ence  Garrett,  Sunpapers,  and  Law¬ 
rence  P.  McNally,  News-Post. 

Walter  McCardell,  Sunpapers,  is 
entering  one  shot  in  the  National 
Press  Photographers  spot-news 
contest. 

Others  assigned  to  the  big  blaze 
were:  Frank  Klita,  Sunpapers; 

Fred  Hohenstein.  James  Kelmar- 
tin,  Harold  Spicer,  Frank  Spinek 


Then  he  used  drop-curtain  tech¬ 
nique — about  half  a  second  ex¬ 
posure — to  compensate  for  the 
poor  light — and  got  the  page-one 
bell-ringer. 

Texas  Low  Sought; 
Cameraman  Collects 

Austin,  Tex. — Resolutions  from 
the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Press 
Photographers  Association  and 
other  press  groups  are  urging  the 
Legislature  to  provide  penalties 
for  physical  attacks  upon  or  inter¬ 
ference  with  newsmen  performing 
their  duties. 

Two  men  who  smashed  the 
camera  of  Dan  Hardy,  Houston 
Post  photographer,  while  he  was 
taking  pictures  in  connection  with 
a  grand  jury  case  paid  $48.50 
damages  before  facing  a  second 
trial.  The  first  trial  ended  in  a 
hung  jury.  Mr.  Hardy  accepted 
pavment  and  gave  the  two  men  a 
print  of  the  picture  they  didn’t 
want  taken. 

Giant  Credit  Line 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — Plans  for  the 
Southern  Short  Course  in  Press 
Photography  April  9-11  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in 
Chapel  Hill  include  a  scheme  to 
create  the  “longest  photo  credit 
line  in  history.” 

Hugh  Morton,  freelancer  from 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  who  is  general 
chairman  of  the  Short  Course, 
said  the  king-sized  credit  line  will 
be  made  by  the  approximately  150 
photographers  in  attendance.  All 
150,  with  cameras  and  flash  guns, 
will  circle  the  100-foot  University 
Bell  Tower  at  night  and  take  an 
open  and  shut  picture.  The  pic¬ 
ture,  Mr.  Morton  said,  will  be 
furnished  gratis  to  any  publication 
provided  the  entire  credit  line  is 
carried. 

■ 

Compan'y  Provides 


and  James  Lally,  of  the  News-Post.  CoiS  for  PhotO^S 

Denver — A  fleet  of  eight  com- 


Graflex  Tips 

Eye  irouble.’ 


Graflex  recom- 


There  was  a  bit  of  mystery  .sur-  mends  that  Graphic  owners  who 


He's  the  One  in  Focus 

Stockton,  Calif. — ^The  Parent- 
Teacher  association  at  San  An¬ 
dreas  invited  Earle  Edmiston  of 
the  Stockton  Record  to  come  over 
to  a  meeting  and  take  some  pic¬ 
tures.  When  he  got  there  they 
made  him  pose  while  one  of  the 


rounding  the  ship.  She  wa.s  carry-  wear  glasses  and  have  trouble  get-  meml^rs  snapped  a  picture  show¬ 
ing  a  secret  military  cargo.  The  ting  a  sharp  image  through  the  ing  him  f^ce'ving  a  hfe  mem^r- 


pany-owned  cars  for  photogra¬ 
phers  is  provided  for  in  the  new 
agreement  between  the  Denver 
Post  and  the  Newspaper  Guild. 
Local  74. 

The  new  pact  raised  the  mini¬ 
mum  for  reporters,  photographers 
and  ad  salesmen  to  $102.50  after 
five  years’  experience. 

The  company  cars  are  provided 
in  a  special  covering  letter.  Un¬ 


chief  steward  had  been  missing  wide-angle  viewfinder  can  some-  ship  award  for  his  services  in  Boy  agreement,  the  photogs 


since  a  day  before  the  grounding,  times  correct  the  condition  by  sub-  Scout  work. 
It  was  thought  he  had  been  shoved  stituting  in  the  wide-angle  finder 
through  the  porthole  after  a  fight  the  rear  lens  from  a  short  optical 
in  his  cabin.  viewfinder. 

The  temptation  to  get  some  kind  Graflex  reminds  you,  too,  that 


How  U.N.  Shot  Was  Made 

The  AP  Log  tells  how  John 
Rooney  got  his  good  candid  shot 


will  keep  the  cars  24  hours  a  day. 
and  will  be  granted  100  miles  of 
personal  driving  each  week.  The 
letter  also  provided  for  replace¬ 
ment  and  appraisal  of  photogra- 


of  pictures — and,  possibly,  a  story  the  bed  of  .some  Graphics  must  of  Lodge,  Jebb  and  Vishinsky  at  equipment. 


— was  too  great  to  withstand.  So 
Les  made  a  deal  with  a  private 
pilot  to  fly  him  to  the  ship  in  a 
plane  equipped  with  pontoons. 
He  was  the  first  newsman  to  reach 
the  Fairhope. 


be  dropped  when  certain  wide- 
angle  lenses  are  used.  It’s  espe¬ 
cially  important  when  the  focus¬ 
ing  scale  is  used,  because  the  scale 
may  be  calibrated  for  use  with 
the  bed  down.  Before  usinj 


the  United  Nations  session  Feb. 
25: 

He  had  a  28-inch  Graflex  in  a 
balcony  position — along  with  many 
others.  It  was  a  poor  angle  to  get 
the  three  men  together — ai\d,  to 


Cook  Book 

Jasper,  Ala.  —  The  Mountain 
Eagle  drew  nearly  1,000  entries 
from  Walker  County  for  a  cook 


They  landed  off  a  small  island,  focusing  scale  with  a  wide-angle  boot,  the  light  was  too  poor  for  cook  which  will  be  published  in 

close  to  the  ship,  and  Les  used  lens.  Graphic  owners  should  check  normal  exposure  speed.  So  he  February.  Prizes  will  be  awarded 

^ign  language  on  the  natives.  He  instruction  manuals  to  see  if  it’s  moved  to  another  spot  where  his  to  first  place  winners  in  each  cate- 

finally  made  it  understood  that  he  necessary  for  their  model.  camera  looked  toward  the  men.  gory  of  recipes. 
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Can  you  name  the  railroad  which  spent 
$607,330  in  newspapers? 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  colorful  railroads  in 
America.  It  has  been  celebrated  in  song  and 
story  and  its  crack  trains  have  achieved  a  well- 
deserved  i)oi)ularity.  Helping  to  maintain  this 
j)opularity  has  been  the  job  of  a  steady  news- 
pa|)er  campaign.  Last  published  figures 
showed  a  budget  «)f  The  railroad’s 

executives  and  its  agency’s  media  chief  who 
select  the  newsajjers  to  In*  used  are  readers  of 
Kditor  I-  Pi!Bi  isiiKK  becanse  in  its  pages  they 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

TIMES  TOWER,  TIMES  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 

Serving  Newspapers,  Agencies  and  Newspaper  Advertisers  tor  69  ITears  No.  45  of  o  Series 


find  the  information  which  guides  them  to 
their  media  decisions.  Need  we  say  more? 

Big  People  . . .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
. . .  Big  Business  for  You 

Almost  all  important  buyers  of  newspaper  space 
among  agencies  and  advertisers  read 
EbrroR  &  Pubushoi 
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SYNDICATES 


What  Some  of  the  Smaller 
Syndicates  Are  Doing 


By  Erwin  Knoll 


Heavy  promotion  and  sales  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  major  syndicates  often 
overshadow  the  work  of  their 
small  competitors,  ^’et  the  one- 
and  two-man  operations  render  a 
valuable  .service  in  providing  text 
and  comic  features  to  the  nation’s 
newspapers.  Here  is  a  brief  round¬ 
up  of  what  some  of  the  smaller 
syndicates  are  doing: 


Pantomime  Strip,  Puzzle 
From  Editors  Syndicate 

From  H.  R.  Wishengrad  ot 
Editors  Syndicate,  New  York, 
comes  word  of  two  new  features 
— a  pantomime  gag  strip  and  a 
daily  puzzle  feature. 

The  strip,  called  “Melvin,”  is 
ready  for  first  release  March  16, 
Creator  is  Irv  Tirman,  whose 
“meteoric  rise  from  obscurity  to 


m 


oblivion"  includes  vsork  as  an  en¬ 
tertainer,  fashion  show  art  direc¬ 
tor,  scrip:  writer,  teacher  and 
comic  book  illustrator.  He  started 
“Melvin”  several  .  years  ago  for 
the  amusement  of  his  two  young 
daughters,  and  just  recently  de¬ 
cided  to  put  the  “freeloader”  to 
work  through  syndication. 


The  puzzle  feature,  “Fuzzy,”  is 
ill  one-column  panel  format,  about 
y»  inches  deep.  First  release  is 
slated  for  March  30.  Each  release 
will  be  built  around  a  cen¬ 
tral  character,  “Fuzzy,”  provid¬ 
ing  day-to-day  continuity  for  the 
feature.  Answers  will  be  provided 
in  reverse  print  at  the  bottom  of 
panels  where  necessary. 

Creator  of  “Fuzzy”  is  Jack 
Fitch,  who  started  newspaper 
work  on  the  staff  of  the  old  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Public  Ledger  and  later 
worked  for  five  years  on  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Record.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  he  has  been  doing 
commercial  art  work  for  publish¬ 
ers  and  advertising  agencies. 

Other  features  available  from 
Editors  Syndicate  are  “The 
Handy  Homers,”  a  daily  home 
improvements  feature  in  comic 
strip  format  (E&F,  July  19,  1952, 
page  38),  and  several  book  serial¬ 
izations. 

Mr.  Wishengrad  established 
Editors  Syndicate  as  a  one-man 
operation  last 
year.  Freviously  ! 
he  had  been  a 
founder  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  OvER- 
SEAS  N  EWS 
Agency  and 
Fress  Features 
and  an  editor  of 
the  Jewish  Tel¬ 
egraphic  Agen- 


New  York  he  edits  his  features 
and  keeps  an  eye  on  the  publish¬ 
ing  trade  for  potential  second- 
serial  rights  to  new  books.  He 
offers  a  new  book  serialization 
for  newspapers  every  six  weeks 
or  so. 

Editors  Syndicate,  he  says,  is 
“on  the  lookout  for  any  new  fea¬ 
ture  that  will  make  us  some  money 
without  getting  me  into  jail  or 
into  trouble  with  my  conscience.” 


Caper  cutter... 


Little  Miss  Mix-up  has  more  zip  than  a  zoo  full  of 
monkeys,  is  fresh  as  tomorrow's  daisy,  brighter  than  a 
button,  with  a  more  fervent  following  than  the  circus  parade. 


Little  Lulu 


the  |>erpnnial  pixie. 


came  to  life  in  the  SEP,  fast  became  a  favorite . . .  today  enjoys 
widest  popularity  on  the  biggest  stage,  the  nation’s  newspapers! 
She  doesn’t  have  to  be  sold!  The  public  wants  her!  For  a 
circulation  lifter,  lift  your  phone,  wire,  or  write . . .  for  open 
territory,  proofs  and  prices... to  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 


Chieaga  Tribune^JVeu?  York  IVewfi 


9gnaMCame  Trikmnm 


New  Book  Serial 


Mrs.  Dollie  Sullivan  Mac¬ 
Gregor.  who  has  been  syndicat¬ 
ing  books  for  newspaper  release 
for  the  past  ten  years,  announces 
that  she  has  obtained  second-serial 
rights  to  “The  Juniper  Tree”  by 
Faith  Baldwin  for  release  in  April. 
The  book  was  published  by  Rine¬ 
hart. 

In  addition  to  distributing  books 
in  serialized  installment  form, 
Mrs.  MacGregor  supplies  newspa¬ 
pers  with  one-shot  12-page  fiction 
supplements,  complete  with  black- 
and-white  or  four-color  mats.  She 
also  acts  as  agent  on  books  dis¬ 
tributed  to  newspapers  by  other 
syndicates. 

Specializing  primarily  in  fiction, 
Mrs.  MacGregor  draws  on  con¬ 
tacts  established  with  publishers  in 
the  years  she  spent  as  scenario  edi¬ 
tor  for  20th  Century  Fox,  Warner 
Brothers  and  Samuel  Goldwyn 
productions. 


Fannie  Hurst  Series 


CY. 

At  Editors  Wishengrad 
Syndicate  he  re¬ 
lies  largely  on  direct  mail  contact 
with  client  newspapers,  though  he 
spends  about  one-third  of  his  time 
on  the  road  with  his  features.  In 


undertaking  syndication  of  hisoi«-„e< 
“On  This  Day”  feature, 
now  appears  in  the  Arizona  iH 

public  and  several  other  nnjj - 

papers.  The  feature  is  availa^y  ihe 
for  immediate  daily  release,  [lion  sys 

“On  This  Day”  presents  a  brt  'aith  w< 
daily  review  of  famous  or  obsca  "g  ho' 
historical  events  which  happtjj  iwards 
on  the  same  month  and  day  as  a  ling 
day  of  publication.  Also  availaa  n  he 
is  an  optional  “query  service”  p:.  And 
viding  readers  with  answers  i  publish! 
questions  sent  to  the  column.  Qm  tioning 
tions  may  cover  the  material  prii  Jrimary 
ed  in  the  column  or  any  oiha  their  ht 
topic  “excepting  those  in  violatii  boostin; 
of  business  and  professional  ethio'  worker: 

Mr.  Reed  is  a  veteran  new<p;  they  ha 
perman  who  has  also  written  ia  treated 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  a 
other  magazines. 


Universal  Fress  Association. 
a  new  syndicate  launched  in  New 
York  last  month  by  Miriam  Stuart, 
gets  off  to  a  fast 
start  with  a  spie- 
cial  four-article 
series  by  novelist 
Fannie  Hurst  on 
the  social  impli¬ 
cations  of  New 
York’s  vice  scan¬ 
dals.  Release 
date  for  the  first 
article  is  March 
23. 

Also  available 

from  UFA  for  Miss  Stuart 
March  15  release  is  “All  About 
You,”  a  weekly  “personality  clinic” 
feature  by  Anne  Freston,  enabling 
readers  to  test  themselves  on  vari¬ 
ous  emotional  attitudes.  UFA  has 
plans  in  the  works  for  a  panel, 
comic  strip  and  inspirational  fea¬ 
ture. 

Miss  Stuart  brings  to  her  new 
venture  experience  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  International  Fress  Al¬ 
liance  in  New  York  and  as  foreign 
sales  representative  for  newspaper 
features.  She  plans  to  open  offices 
in  Faris,  Brussels  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  centers  and  to  specialize  in 
finding  European  series  for  use  in 
U.S.  newspapers  and  vice  versa. 
Her  New  York  City  office  is  at 
I  West  67th  Street. 


News  and  Notes  inferioi 

A  SPECIAL  Holy  Week  series  ol  ers.  E' 
seven  650-word  articles  by  I>,  paper  1 
Ralph  W.  Sockman  is  availah  They 
from  General  Features  Cob  type  a 


Most  regularly  read  syndicatd  size  bi 
comics  in  the  Wyoming  Stet  monly 
Tribune,  Cheyenne,  according  n  a  singl 
a  recent  readership  poll,  are,  i  someti 
order  of  readership:  “Blondit"  article 
“Out  Our  Way.”  “Boots,”  “Oa  run  d( 
Boarding  House,”  “Joe  Falooki"  lo  o"* 
“Alley  Oop,”  “Freckles,”  “Buaspr 
Bunny”  and  “Wash  Tubbs.”  ’to 

♦  *  •  ’  All 

Leon  Winik,  who  signs  his  work  know: 

“Win”  and  is  a  veteran  illustratoi  insult 
of  greeting  cards,  advertisemect'  anoth 
and  comic  magazines,  has  sue  For  e 
cceded  Gill  Fox  as  artist  on  tbe  P 
Herald  Tribune  Syndic.stt:  politu 
“Jeanie”  strip.  Mr.  Fox  resigrw 
to  devote  full  time  to  commercil  hand 
art.  ’  '"8  a 

*  *  *  ;  On 

Louis  Bromfield.  Fulitzer  PriK:|  to  be 

winning  author  and  Bell  Synsh  these 
CATE  columnist,  is  heard  ever  j  look 
Sunday  morning  over  the  Mutu  !  throi 


radio  network. 


Dr.  Theodore  S.  Van  Delta  ly  w 
editor  of  Chicago  Tribune-Nev  ficati 
York  News  Syndicate’s  “Ho  ,  Fror 
to  Keep  Well”  column,  recei--  that 
a  record  127,356  letters  abet  phot 
health  problems  during  1952.  Mur 


The  name  of  Art  Buchwald^  Bans 
column,  distributed  by  the  Ho 
ALD  Tribune  Syndicate,  has  bef 


changed  from  “Paris  and  Peopkj 


to  “Europe’s  Lighter  Side.' 


‘On  This  Day' 

Estey  I.  Reed,  of  9415  Sierra 
Bonita  Circle,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  is 


The  author  of  the  “oldest  ne»v 
paper  column  in  the  UnitJi 
States”  was  given  credit  last  *  'f 
for  giving  Bing  Crosby  his  nid- 
name.  Mr.  Crosby  revealed  in  > 
magazine  article  that  his  nick  ' 
name  came  from  the  old  coink  “ 
“Bingville  Bugle”  and  a  characte 
named  “Bingo”  in  that  weekly 
piece.  The  late  Newton  Newkirk. 
for  34  years  author  of  the  Bosttfi 
(Mass.)  Post’s  “All  Sorts’’ 
umn,  created  and  syndicated 
strip. 
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the  personnel  office.  A  sugges- 
'tion  system  is  only  as  good  as  the 
aith  workers  have  in  it.  Explain- 
ng  how  it  works,  announcing 
lappejAwards  and  describing  prize-win- 
ly  asking  suggestions  should  be  a  must 
availa^n  house  organ  coverage. 

And  like  most  other  employers, 
wers  publishers  shy  away  from  men- 
1.  Qus  tioning  wages,  hours  and  other 
ial  prii.  primary  conditions  of  work  in 
ly  oiN:  their  house  organs.  All  the  morale 
violatii  boosting  in  the  world  won’t  keep 
I  ethic'  wPrkers  content  in  their  jobs  if 
Ithey  have  gripes  about  how  they’re 


itten  idltreated  on  the  job. 
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Poor  Appearance 

In  typography  and  layout,  pub¬ 
lishers’  house  organs  are  generally 
inferior  to  those  of  other  employ¬ 
ers.  Even  some  of  the  basic  news¬ 
paper  format  strictures  are  broken. 
They  are  characterized  by  small 
type  and  jammed-up  picture  lay¬ 
out.  Two-column  heads,  same 
size  but  different  faces,  are  com¬ 
monly  squeezed  side  by  each  on 
a  single  8"xl0"  page.  Cutlines  are 
sometimes  indistinguishable  from 
article  texts.  And  when  you  do 
run  down  the  cutline  that  belongs 
to  o'ne  of  14  pictures  in  a  double 
spread  it  usually  doesn’t  add  much 
to  the  picture’s  value  anyway. 

All  this  is  bad  enough,  heaven 
knows,  but  then  comes  the  added 
insult  of  bad  taste  —  perhaps 


iserocif  another  side  of  the  layout  coin. 
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For  example,  a  one-page  story  on 
the  passing  of  a  paper’s  long-time 
political  reporter  was  marred  by  a 
resignai  bleed-off  picture  in  the  lower  left 
tmercial  hand  corner  of  three  men  examin¬ 
ing  a  new-type  camera! 

On  the  whole,  there  doesn’t  seem 
to  be  much  care  taken  in  putting 
SvMifl  these  house  organs  together.  Some 
i  evefl  look  as  though  they  were  rushed 
through  between  afternoon  edi¬ 
tions.  Misspellings  abound, 
words  are  used  incorrectly  in  bad¬ 
ly  written  copy,  and  picture  identi¬ 
fications  are  frequently  jumbled. 
From  the  number  of  corrections 
that  are  run.  it  seems  that  a 
photo  of  Bill  Smith  gets  Bob 
Murphy’s  cutline  all  too  often. 
Since  most  publishers’  house  or¬ 
gans  are  only  between  two  and 
seven  years  old,  some  of  their 
faults  may  be  due  to  inexperience, 
^me.  however,  have  been  com¬ 
ing  out  for  more  than  20  years, 
and  show  no  signs  of  having  im¬ 
proved  with  age. 

Perhaps  adding  to  their  hard¬ 
ships.  some  of  these  house  organs 
are  forced  to  cover  wide  fields. 
Publishers  of  several  newspapers 
which  may  appear  in  one  or  more 
states,  for  example,  also  own  en¬ 
graving  plants,  radio  and  television 
stations.  Their  house  organs  are 
usually  designed  to  cover  their 
whole  organization.  This  makes 
individual  unit  identity  a  little 
ptore  difficult,  but  the  problem 
isn't  insuperable.  Some  solve  it 
nicely  by  treating  all  units  on  the 
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same  basis  of  coverage,  running 
chit-chat  news  only  under  separate 
unit  heads.  Others  run  into  trouble 
when  they  devote  separate  sections 
to  each  unit.  Or  they  get  a  catalog 
effect  by  reporting  on  one  func¬ 
tion  of  each  unit  in  a  single  issue 
of  their  house  organ. 

How  can  a  publisher  make  his 
house  organ  as  effective  and  suc¬ 
cessful  as  his  newspaper?  He  must 
first  take  a  good  look  at  the  past 
few  issues  of  his  house  organ,  de¬ 
cide  where  editorial  policies  can 
be  redefined  and  strengthened  to 
better  translate  his  management 
ideas  as  they  affect  workers. 

The  house  organ  editor  should 
know  —  and  like  —  his  job.  He 
should  be  close  to  the  making  of 
top-level  decisions.  If  he  knows 
the  whys  and  wherefores  behind 
the  scheduling  of  vacation  periods, 
for  example,  he’ll  write  a  better 
story  on  why  Pete  Smith  in  com¬ 
posing  can’t  take  his  vacation  at 
the  same  time  Joe  Jones  in  stereo¬ 
typing  does. 

The  editor  should  know  what 
other  house  organs  are  doing.  He 
can  join  the  International  Council 
of  Industrial  Editors  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  of  men  wrestling  with 
house  organ  problems.  He  should 
get  on  the  mailing  lists  of  other 
house  organs — both  in  publishing 
and  other  industries.  Many  of 
them  can  be  studied  profitably — 
both  for  format  and  editorial  con¬ 
tent. 

Good  Product  on  Low  Budget 
One  of  the  better  ones  is  We,  the  . 
People,  put  out  by  the  investment 
house  of  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce, 
Fenner  and  Beane.  A  9"xl2"  two- 
color  offset,  1 2  to  1 6  page  job  with 
magazine  format,  this  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  publications  of  its 
kind.  Copy  is  breezy,  informal 
and  witty.  More  important,  the 
editor  doesn’t  sidestep  hard  jobs 
like  explaining  how  the  firm’s 
profit  sharing  plan  works.  He 
could  have  run  the  treasurer’s 
“Rules  and  Regulations  Governing 
Profit  Sharing.”  but  he  didn’t.  His 
account  of  the  plan  moves  along 
carefully,  clearly  and  almost  — 
swiftly. 

Fred  Bohne,  the  editor  of  We. 
the  People,  has  a  “Girl  Friday” 
assistant,  takes  his  own  pictures, 
and  sends  out  about  5.000  copies 
monthly  on  a  fairly  low  budget. 

A  recent  issue  illustrates  man¬ 
agement’s  policy  of  letting  work¬ 
ers  know  the  company’s  plans  and 
performance  records.  One  article 
was  subheaded  “.  .  .  Some  Startling 
New  Innovations  arc  on  the  Fire 
for  ’5.?.”  A  table  of  figures  gave 
an  accounting  of  “Where  our  In¬ 
come  Came  from  and  Where  it 
Went  in  1952.”  Another  gave  a 
progress  report  on  the  firm’s  earn¬ 
ings  over  a  12-year  period. 

The  headings  over  the  columns 
of  figures  are  refreshing:  "In  the 
year”  —  “We  earned  from  all 
source.s’’  —  “At  an  operating  cost 
oP’  .  .  .  “of  which  salaries  were” 
.  .  .  “Leaving  a  net  profit  after  ex¬ 
penses  and  interest  on  capital” 


.  .  .  “On  which  the  partners  paid 
us  an  additional-  Bonus-  Profit- 
sharing”  .  .  .  “leaving  the  partners 
a  net  income  oF’.  .  .  . 

Credit  General  Electric  for  a 
bold,  honest,  long-range  plan  of 
employe  communications  through 
its  house  organs.  The  G  E  News 
are  weekly  newspapers  published 
independently  by  close  to  50  dif¬ 
ferent  G  E  units  or  plants.  These 
papers  are  tabloids  using  news¬ 
paper  format,  and  are  “geared  up 
to  traditional  newspaper  practice 
in  speed  of  news  gathering,  writ¬ 
ing,  printing  and  delivery.” 

One  of  the  best  features  in  these 
papers  are  the  “Rumor  Clinics.” 
Every  question,  gripe  or  dissatis¬ 
faction  voiced  by  a  worker  is  an¬ 
swered  in  these  sections  of  G  E 
News.  Answers  are  straightfor¬ 
ward,  tactful,  and  informative. 

If  a  situation  can  be  corrected, 
a  promise  to  correct  it  is  made. 
If  it  will  take  a  long  time,  or  is  not 
feasible,  that’s  told  too — honestly 
and  openly. 

One  of  the  most  useful  books 
that  a  house  organ  editor  can  use 
is  G  E’s  “Employe  Communica¬ 
tion,  Part  2:  The  G.  E.  News’’. 
It’s  a  real  mine  of  good  dope — 
illustrated  by  actual  specimens  of 
house  organ  reporting  techniques. 
The  firm’s  objectives  for  its  house 
organs  are  spelled  out  this  way: 

“To  keep  employes  informed  on 
Company  policies,  practices,  and 
regulations,  and  on  management’s 
objectives,  plans,  problems,  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures. 

•  “To  give  employes  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  work  they  are 
doing,  the  products  they  are  mak¬ 
ing,  and  the  reasons  for  all  the 
various  demands  made  upon  them 
in  doing  their  day-to-day  jobs. 

“To  keep  employes  informed  on 
matters  in  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  fields,  which  affect 
them  and  their  jobs,  so  that  they 
will  become  economically  and 
politically  sophisticated,  and  ca¬ 


pable  of  making  sound  decisions 
in  these  areas. 

“To  give  employes  news  of 
themselves  and  their  own  activ¬ 
ities  so  that  they  become  better 
acquainted  and  feel  at  honw  in 
the  organization.” 

Here  is  a  technique  that  no 
house  organ  extant  has  yet  at¬ 
tempted:  Using  the  colorful,  ac¬ 
tive-  and  intimate  language  of  a 
job  or  an  industry  to  spark  up 
copy  in  all  sections  of  a  house 
organ’s  coverage.  Whether  they 
are  in  editorial,  feature  or  chit¬ 
chat.  “work  words”  can  bring  a 
story’s  meaning  home  with  illumi¬ 
nating  impact.  It  could  be  a  chal¬ 
lenging  task  to  publishers.  Their 
house  organ  editors  can  tune  their 
ears  for  shop  talk  and  pick  up  a 
wealth  of  words  and  phrases  in 
offices  and  pressrooms.  Properly 
used,  these  can  make  the  vital 
communication  job  of  house  or¬ 
gans  increasingly  persuasive. 

Certainly,  with  the  talent  at  their 
disposal,  newspaper  publishers 
should  soon  lead  the  field  in  house 
organ  effectivenes.  Like  other  em¬ 
ployers,  by  making  new  and  in¬ 
telligent  use  of  the  printed  word, 
they  can  bring  their  workers  closer 
together  for  better  esprit  and  ef¬ 
ficiency. 


Wage  Settlement 
On  St.  Louis  G-D 

St.  Louis  —  Members  of  the 
Globe-Democrat  unit  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  approved 
Feb.  27  an  agreement  under  which 
more  than  370  members  will  re¬ 
ceive  wage  increases  from  $1  to  $5 
weekly.  The  contract  also  provides 
for  a  union  shop.  A  strike  dead¬ 
line  had  been  set  for  12:01  a.m. 
Feb.  28. 

The  settlement  raises  minimum 
levels  from  $33.50  to  $34.50  at 
the  lowest  level  and  from  $120.50 
to  $125.00  weekly  at  the  top.  The 
agreement  is  retroactive  to  Jan.  3. 
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LIVE  SEWS— About  the  StuH 
American  Prosperity  Is  Made  Of 


Eiersom*  with  a  sound  knowledge 
«»f  ei-onomit's  adnilts  that  the  very 
foundation  of  Tomorrow,  whether  In 
I'eai'e  or  at  War.  depends  upon  the 
Nation’s  I'inancial  set-up — money  .  .  . 
the  stability  of  currency. 
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This  Is  the  name  of  an  Invaluable  Service.  Every  week  you 
can  receive  a  dependable  survey  covering  every  phase  of  the 
financial  developments,  as  they  originate  In  Wa^ington.  A 
trained  staff  collates  them  from  every  Important  Bureau.  No 
phase  of  activity  Is  overlooked,  throughout  the  pattern  of 
American  life.  What’s  more — It  goes  to  you,  via  Air  Post,  a 
complete  sheaf  of  current  and  FUTURE  trends. 


Invaluable  In  giving  newsy  authenticity  to  editorials  and 
departmental  features.  Send  for  typical  releases. 


\\  .vsiiiNGTON  News  Featuri  s 

.\lhcc  Ruilding  Wusliinijlon  5,  D.  C. 
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Selling  Type 
Of  Sports  Show 
Proves  Success 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — In  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  parlance  of  the  theater, 
it  was  “buffo”  .  .  .  “socko”  .  .  .  and 
“SRO”  .  .  .  according  to  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  who  participated  in  the 
Central  New  York  Sports  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  Boat  Show,  sponsored 
Feb.  16-21  by  the  Syracuse  Her¬ 
ald-Journal  and  Herald-American. 

Upwards  to  30,000  persons 
viewed  the  products  and  demon¬ 
strations  of  38  exhibitors,  who  oc¬ 
cupied  80  booths  in  the  War  Me¬ 
morial  Building  during  the  six-day 
show. 

Among  floor  sales  reported  were 
10  boats,  all  valued  at  over  $1,000. 
A  “stripped-down”  Chris  -  Craft 
cruiser  went  for  $7,500.  Another 
exhibitor  sold  “push  button”  out¬ 
board  motor  starters,  at  a  cast  of 
$130  each,  and  in  the  first  two 
days  realized  sufficient  profit  to 
pay  for  his  entire  cost  of  par¬ 
ticipation.  Motorcycles,  too.  were 
sold. 

A  storm  window  organization 
purchased  booth  space,  beaming 
its  sales  angle  to  the  owners  of 
Summer  homes,  camps  and  cot¬ 
tages.  An  executive  of  the  com¬ 
pany  reported  writing  more  orders 
at  the  show  than  he  ordinarily 
does  during  a  normal  business 
week. 


In  discussing  the  paper's  first 
attempt  to  promote  an  exposition 
of  this  type,  C.  S.  Hurley,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  newspapers, 
said:  “We  entered  into  this  pro¬ 
motion  with  a  new  idea,  and  it 
paid  off  three  ways:  (1)  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  were  extremely  satisfied; 
(2)  those  who  attended  the  show 
came  away  happy  and  (3)  we 
gained  extra  advertising  space. 

“We  avoided  unnecessary,  ex¬ 
pensive  and  elaborate  stage  per¬ 
formances,  because  we  felt  that 
the  audience  would  rather  par¬ 
ticipate  in  bait  and  fly  casting, 
golfing  and  archery  meets  for 
prizes,  rather  than  to  watch  pro¬ 
fessionals  perform.  We  were  de¬ 
lighted  at  the  way  the  public 
turned  out  and  actualy  took  part 
in  all  the  contests.” 

Criticism  Asked 

At  a  meeting  with  the  exhibi¬ 
tors  the  evening  before  the  show 
closed,  Mr.  Hurley  asked  for  any 
suggestions  or  criticism.  All  agreed 
that  the  “selling  type”  of  a  show, 
with  audience  participation,  pleased 
them  and  those  attending  the 
event.  All  further  agreed  to  be 
included  in  the  1954  exposition, 
plans  for  which  are  already  in  the 
making. 

Admission  at  the  gate  was  25 
cents  a  person.  Four  cents  of  this 
went  for  taxation,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  21  cents  was  pooled  to  be 
pro-rated  among  all  exhibitors, 
which  again  lowered  their  costs. 

All  exhibitors  at  the  show  pur¬ 


TOP  MANAGEMENT  POST  AVAILABLE 

WITH  ONE  OF  AMERICANS 
GREATEST  NEWSPAPERS 

The  man  who  will  qualify  will  have  had  thorough 
training  in  all  phases  of  metropolitan  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion.  He  must  have  had  thorough  grounding  in  labor 
relations,  production  and  sales. 

This  man  will  be  beween  40  and  45,  is  already  on 
his  way  to  the  top  but  feels  that  he  is  limited  in  his 
present  post  by  seniority  status  or  other  static  conditions. 

In  replying,  give  your  history  and  cxp)erience  in  great 
detail.  Salary  will  depend  upon  your  qualifications,  ex¬ 
perience  and  suitability  for  the  post.  All  replies  will  be 
held  confidential  and  references  will  not  be  required 
unless  you  hear  from  us. 

The  Detroit  News 

D,  R.  Merrill.  Vice  President  and  Gen.  Manager 


chased  advertising  space  prior  to 
and  during  the  show. 

Among  the  unusual  sidelights 
during  the  exposition  was  the  golf 
demonstration  and  clinic  conduct¬ 
ed  by  a  group  of  Central  New 
York  professionals.  Demonstra¬ 
tions  were  held  throughout  the 
day  and  evening,  with  specified 
times  for  “free  lessons.” 

■ 

140-Pg.  Edition 
Issued  by  'New' 
Sunday  Star 

Wilmington.  Del. — ^The  first  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Wilmington  Sunday 
Star — in  the  form  of  a  special  edi¬ 
tion — scored  a  sellout  with  a  60 
per  cent  rise  in  circulation,  it  was 
reported  by  the  co-publishers, 
Alexis  I.  duPont  Bayard  and  F.  M. 
Budner. 

The  newspaper,  succes.sor  to  the 
Sunday  Star  which  began  publish¬ 
ing  72  years  ago,  was  published 
for  the  first  time  from  its  modern 
plant  on  March  1.  The  theme  of 
the  edition  was  “Parade  of  Prog¬ 
ress”  and  two  extra  sections  were 
devoted  to  the  story  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  area. 

With  140  pages,  it  was  the 
largest  Sunday  newspaper  ever 
printed  in  the  Diamond  State.  It 
carried  the  first  color  advertise¬ 
ment  ever  run  in  a  Wilmington 
newspaper. 

3$'ide  Interest 

Readers  requested  more  than  2.- 
500  gift  copies  to  be  sent  to  peo¬ 
ple  in  all  of  the  48  states  as  well 
as  to  27  foreign  countries  and  ter¬ 
ritories. 

The  special  edition  carried  more 
than  150,000  lines  of  advertising, 
and  contained  more  than  200  pic¬ 
tures  from  the  files  of  the  Star  and 
historical  societies. 

Recently  elected  to  membership 
in  the  Associated  Press,  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Sunday  Star  will  add  AP 
services  to  those  of  United  Press 
and  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Ad¬ 
ditional  personnel  have  been 
placed  on  the  staff. 

The  new  plant,  on  South  Justison 
St.,  is  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  has  a 
special  siding  linking  it  with  the 
Reading  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroads.  It  contains  85,- 
000  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
and  houses  a  Hoe  rotary  press 
equipped  with  color  decks,  and 
new  stereotyping  and  composing 
room  equipment. 

Star  Color  Press,  Inc.  occu¬ 
pies  the  same  plant,  and  will  oper¬ 
ate  two  Hoe  Pancoast  four-color 
web  presses,  a  magazine  cover 
press  and  complete  bindery  equip¬ 
ment.  It  will  print  newspaper 
comic  supplements,  comic  maga¬ 
zines  and  other  rotary  printing 
for  newspapers,  magazine  publish¬ 
ers  and  advertisers  throughout  the 
United  States. 


Elwood  Home 
Heads  Ad  Men 
Of  Carolinas 

Clemson,  S.  C. — Elwood  Homt 
Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald-Sun,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Newspape 
Advertising  Executives  Associatiot 
of  the  Carolinas  at  a  two-daj 
session  here. 

Other  new  officers  are:  Georgt 
Lemons,  Greensboro  (N.  Cl 
Daily  News,  first  vicepresidm, 

R.  b.  Haltiwanger,  C  ol  u  mbit 
(S.  C.)  State  and  Record,  second 
vicepresident;  George  Hooks,  Ra¬ 
leigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  secretary, 
and  P.  G.  Laughridge,  Salisbun 
(N.  C.)  Post,  treasurer. 

Television  is  not  taking  revenut 
out  of  the  newspaper  budget  to 
any  great  extent.  Dr.  Charles  L 
Allen,  assistant  dean  and  director 
of  research  for  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism  at  Northwestern 
University,  told  the  advertisinj 
men. 

Dr.  Allen  said  that  if  an  Amer¬ 
ican  economy  expanding  5%  i 
year  is  assumed,  the  disposable  in¬ 
come  will  be  sufficient  to  support 
all  of  the  radio  and  TV  stations 
with  some  actual  increase  in  news-  i 
paper  advertising.  I 

“Obviously,”  Dr.  Allen  sakL 
“newspapers  cannot  sleep  through 
this  TV  growth.  They  must  meet 
this  terrific  competition  by  con¬ 
vincing  advertisers  that  newspa¬ 
pers  represent  a  market  of  tre-| 
mendous  importance  and  that  only 
through  the  newspaper  can  they 
consistently  reach  every  day  95% 
of  the  home’s.” 

Brighter  Dress 

Howard  N.  King,  typography 
couns-elor  for  the  Intertype  Cor¬ 
poration.  with  headquarters  at  i 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  told  the  group 
that  color  in  newspapers  is  giv¬ 
ing  advertising  in  dailies  a  “new 
look.” 

An  advertising  clinic,  conducted  ! 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
ANPA,  brought  out  that  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers  receive  one-third 
of  all  money  spent  for  advertising 
and  newspapers  receive  85Ci  of 
department  store  advertising  bud¬ 
gets. 

The  150  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  heard  eight  of  their  num¬ 
ber  speak  on  “This  Idea  Clicked 
With  Me.” 

■  i 

London  Paper's 
Paris  Edition  Stops  I 

Paris  —  The  Continental  Daily  • 
Mail,  published  here  by  the  Lon-  L 
don  Daily  Mail  since  1905,  wns  f 
issued  for  the  last  time  on  Feb. 
28.  A  Paris  Edition  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mail  is  now  being 
printed  in  London  and  is  flown 
across  the  English  Channel.  The 
European  Edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  is  now  the 
only  English-language  daily  news¬ 
paper  edited  and  published  in 
Paris. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


AP  Tax  Loss  Denied 
Where  Use  Continues 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


Tut  EFFORT  of  the  Independ- 
fiwe  (Kan.)  Reporter  to  deduct 
the  loss  in  value  of  its  Associated 
Press  membership,  consequent 
upon  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  nullifying  the  by-laws  of 
that  organization  withholding 
membership  from  competitive  pub¬ 
lications,  ran  into  an  adverse  de¬ 
cision  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  on  Jan.  30. 

Prior  to  June  18,  194.S  the  ex¬ 
clusivity  by-laws  of  AP  were  de¬ 
clared  illegal  and  void  under  the 
Sherman  Act  as  an  unlawful  re¬ 
straint  of  trade. 

Five  years  earlier  the  Reporter 
Publishing  Company  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  Independence  Reporter 
for  $150,000.  A  bond  issue  se¬ 
cured  by  the  assets  of  this  news¬ 
paper  was  made  at  that  time  for 
financing  the  purchase.  Included 
in  these  a.ssets  was  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  publishing  company 
in  the  AP  valued  at  $79,734.67. 

After  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision.  the  Reporter  Publishing 
Company  reduced  the  .\P  value 
on  its  books  by  $29,734.67  and 
claimed  a  deduction  of  that 
amount  as  a  loss  on  its  federal 
income  tax  return.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  the  deducation.  In 
an  appeal  to  the  Tax  Court  the 
company  claimed  it  was  entitled 
to  a  deduction  of  the  entire 
amount  of  $79,734.67. 

The  Treasury  Regulations  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  deductions  from  gross 
income  of  losses  by  corporations 
provide.  “In  general  losses  for 
which  the  amount  may  be  deduct¬ 
ed  from  grass  income  must  be 
evidenced  by  closed  and  completed 
transactions,  fixed  by  identifiable 
events,  bona  fide  and  actually  sus¬ 
tained  during  the  taxable  period 
for  which  allowed.  Substance  and 
not  mere  form  will  govern  in  de¬ 
termining  deductible  loss.  Full 
consideration  must  be  given  to  any 
salvage  value  and  to  any  insur¬ 
ance  or  other  compen.sation  re¬ 
ceived.  in  determining  the  amount 
of  loss  sustained.” 

The  Tax  Court,  sustaining  the 
ruling  of  the  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue,  said: 

“We  could  only  allow  the  pub¬ 
lisher  a  loss  of  its  cast  basis  of 
its  AP  franchise  by  holding  that 
in  the  taxable  year  the  franchise 
became  entirely  worthless.  But 
these  publishers’  continued  use  of 
AP  and  its  many  other  benefits 
negatives  any  claim  of  its  worth¬ 
lessness.  There  has  been  no  sale  or 
any  disposition  of  its  AP  mem¬ 
bership.  It  still  owns  it  and  uses 
it  in  its  newspaper  business. 

editor  <$  PUBLISHER 


“We  find  that  petitioner  has  an 
unrealized  loss  which  results  from 
reduction  in  sales  value.  Fluctu¬ 
ations  in  values  of  estates  are  ever 
present  in  our  complex  economic 
structure.  That  diminution  in 
value  as  such  is  not  deductible  as 
a  loss  is  almost  axiomatic  in  the 
income  tax  law.” 

The  publisher  appealed  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
and  that  court  sustained  the  dis¬ 
allowance  of  loss.  The  court 
stated: 

“For  the  purpose  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  it  may  be  conceded  that  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
effected  a  diminution  in  the  value 
of  the  Associated  Press  member¬ 
ship.  It  is  no  doubt  much  less 
desirable  since  the  holder  thereof 
may  no  longer  prevent  a  competi¬ 
tor  from  having  such  a  member¬ 
ship.  But  this  is  a  far  cry  from 
saying  that  it  is  valueless.  The 
present  membership  still  enables 
the  taxpayer  to  receive  all  the 
services  therefrom  that  he  received 
before  the  decision  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

“If  it  did  not  hold  such  mem¬ 
bership  and  applied  for  one  it 
would  be  required  to  pay  an  in¬ 
itial  charge  in  addition  to  the 
regular  charges  for  the  services 
furnished  and,  if  the  taxpayer  sold 
his  business  and  transferred  the 
membership  with  it,  the  purchaser 
would  likewise  be  entitled  to  full 
benefits  of  the  membership  with¬ 
out  the  payment  of  any  initial 
fees,  which  otherwise  would  be 
required. 

“There  are  other  elements  of 
value  in  the  ownership  of  this 
membership.  .  .  .  The  best  evi¬ 
dence  of  value  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  publisher  continues 
to  use  the  membership  in  the  same 
way  and  with  the  same  benefits  as 
before  the  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

“If  the  membership  had  no 
value  or  utility  it  would  be  a 
simple  matter  to  surrender  it  and 
eliminate  it  entirely  from  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Then  the  publisher  would 
be  entitled  to  the  claimed  deduc¬ 
tion.” 

■ 

Alamo  Siege  Series 

Marshall,  Tex.  —  A  13-article 
series  on  the  Alamo  siege,  au¬ 
thenticated  by  historical  docu¬ 
ments,  giving  a  day-by-day  ac¬ 
count  of  the  battle,  was  written 
by  Millard  Cope,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Marshall  (Tex.) 
News  Messenifer.  The  series  is 
appearing  in  five  other  Texas 
newspapers  with  which  the  News 
Messenger  is  affiliated. 

for  March  7,  1953 


Newspaper  Advertising 
is  Good  Business 

A  business  transaction  is  good  only  if  it  benefits  all 
the  parties  involved. 

A&P’s  advertising  is  a  case  in  point. 

Ever>-  week  we  buy  space  in  more  than  2,ooo  news¬ 
papers  serv'ing  commimities  in  which  we  operate. 

This  is  good  for  the  newspapers,  for  it  helps 
supply  the  revenue  they  need  in  order  to  give 
good  news  service  to  their  readers. 

It’s  good  for  our  customers  because  it  gives 
them  honest  information  about  the  quality 
food  available  in  our  stores  that  week  and  the 
low  prices  charged. 

It’s  good  for  us  because  when  people  read  about 
the  fine  values  available  at  their  A&P,  it  makes 
them  want  to  come  to  our  stores  to  do  their 
shopping. 

For  more  than  90  years  the  men  and  women  of  A&P 
have  worked  constantly  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
their  operations  in  order  to  give  the  American  people 
more  good  food  for  their  money. 

I'h rough  newspaper  advertising,  this  efficiency  is 
translated  into  better  living  for  millions  of  American 
families.  It  enables  them  to  eat  better  and  save 
money. 

This  is  the  kind  of  business  that  is  good  business — 
good  for  the  newspapers,  good  for  our  customers, 
and  good  for  us. 
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Press  and  Fair  Trial 

continued  from  page  9 


made  more  difficult  for  reporters 
it  would  be  easier  for  editors. 

“Most  newspapers  agree  with 
Judge  Rifkind,  but  they  object  to 
censorship — to  a  court  attempting 
to  say  what  is  good  or  bad.” 

“Public  welfare  can  never  over¬ 
ride  constitutional  rights,”  warned 
Mr.  Swope.  “This  is  less  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  freedom  than  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  press.  The  press  does 
not  create — it  just  chronicles. 

“Information  that  the  press 
purveyed  came  from  an  officer  of 
the  court,”  declared  Mr.  Swope. 
“Who,  then,  is  to  blame?” 

Pious  Platitudes 
Mr.  Swope  later  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  a  code  of  “pious  plati¬ 
tudes”  could  be  enforced.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  bar  replied  that  the 
bar  can,  if  it  wills  to  do  so,  en¬ 
force  its  principles  upon  lawyers. 

Mr.  Updike  examined  the  exist¬ 
ing  tools  for  dealing  with  those 
press  activities  “which  may  be 
fairly  termed  excessive”. 

“It  seems  to  me  (and  I  think 
most  editors  would  agree)  that  the 
jurors  who  have  not  been  allowed 
to  hear  the  evidence  in  a  court¬ 
room,  should  not  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  read  it  in  a  newspaper 
that  evening  or  on  the  following 
morning,”  he  said.  “I  am  con¬ 
fident  that,  as  to  that  instance,  no 
difficulty  would  be  encountered  in 
obtaining  a  voluntary  agreement 
on  the  part  of  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  to  prevent  the  publication  of 
such  information. 

Power  of  Contempt 
“The  exercise  of  the  power  of 
contempt  by  political  motives  for 
revenge  could — and  undoubtedly 
would  —  operate  to  silence  the 
critical  and  dissenting  voices 
v/hich  spread  information  and  as¬ 
sist  in  formulating  opinion  in  the 
market  place  of  ideas,”  said  Mr. 
Updike,  who  added: 

“To  try  to  cure  the  press’s  exces¬ 
ses  by  a  resurgence  of  the  con¬ 
tempt  power  would  be  to  cure  the 
headache  by  cutting  off  the  head. 
It  would  lead  inevitably  to  the 
visitation  by  some  judges  of  vin¬ 
dictive  and  oppressive  rules  upon 
the  press  for  which  the  American 
people  would  pay  dearly. 

“To  the  very  limited  extent  that 
there  are  evils  obtaining  regular 
currency  today,  I  believe  that  they 
could  be  and  should  be  removed 
by  developing  an  appropriate  set 
of  principles  either  through  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  or  through  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York.” 

A  recommendation  that  future 
public  halls  and  court  rooms  have 
built-in  television  facilities  and  a 
strong  plea  for  recognition  of 
TV’s  right  to  cover  any  event  if 
the  coverage  is  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est  were  made  by  Mr.  Mickelson. 

“I  think  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  courts  in  this  country 


have  maintained  the  confidence  of 
the  people  at  least  in  part  because 
the  people  have  consistently  been 
in  a  position  through  their  com¬ 
munications  media  to  watch  the 
judicial  process  as  it  grinds  out 
justice,”  said  Mr.  Mickelson. 

“Judicial  processes  have  been 
covered  in  the  past  by  radio  and 
television,  particularly  judicial 
processes  in  which  the  state  or  the 
people  are  one  of  the  litigants,” 
he  continued.  “This  has  occurred 
and  is  occurring  frequently  in 
many  sections  of  the  United  States 
and  is  certainly  to  the  advantage 
and  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
public  welfare.  We  believe  that 
the  right  should  be  recognized  for 
both  radio  and  television  to  cover 
all  events,  the  coverage  of  which 
is  in  the  public  interest.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  a  right  should  be 
an  inherent  one  not  subject  to  in¬ 
terpretation  and  not  to  be  given 
or  withheld  by  public  officials  who 
assume  to  themselves  such  a 
power.” 

The  speaker  urged  that  other 
public  buildings  follow  the  lead  of 
the  United  Nations  in  constructing 
facilities  for  radio  and  television 
coverage. 

The  English  System 

Mr.  Vallat  defined  press  prac¬ 
tices  and  privileges  in  connection 
with  trials  in  Britain. 

“In  principle,  the  British  press 
is  free  to  print  what  it  chooses, 
subject  only  to  normal  civil  and 
criminal  liabilities,”  he  explained. 

“Contempt  of  court  is  a  crimi¬ 
nal  offense  at  common  law,”  he 
continued.  “Contempt  may  be 
committed  in  various  ways.  For 
example,  by  scandalizing  the 
court,  by  abusing  parties  to  ac¬ 
tions,  or  by  prejudicing  the  public 
in  favor  of  or  against  a  party  be¬ 
fore  the  case  is  heard.  ...  It  is,  in 
particular,  regarded  as  mischie¬ 
vous  for  a  newspaper  to  conduct 
an  independent  investigation  into  a 
crime  for  which  a  man  has  been 
arrested  and  to  publish  the  results 
of  that  investigation. 

“Special  protection  is  extended 
to  newspapers  in  the  publication 
of  fair  and  accurate  contemporan¬ 
eous  reports  of  court  proceed¬ 
ings,”  said  Mr.  Vallat.  “They  are 
immune  from  action,  civil  and 
criminal,  whatever  the  motives  of 
the  publication  provided  the  re¬ 
porting  is  fair  and  accurate.” 

‘Pure  Censorship' 

Mr.  Hays,  active  in  civil  liber¬ 
ties  protection,  said  the  reason 
given  for  barring  the  press  in  the 
Jelke  case  was  “one  of  pure  cen¬ 
sorship.” 

“1  am  aware  that  there  are 
classes  of  cases  where  the  court 
rules  permit  secret  trials,”  said 
Mr.  Hays.  “There  ought  not  to 
be.  The  question  of  what  to  pub¬ 
lish  in  a  case  like  this  is  one  of 
taste.  ...  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
defendants  in  the  Scottsboro  case 
— a  rape  case — would  have  died  in 
the  electric  chair  had  it  not  been 
for  the  newspapers  and  an  aroused 
public  opinion.” 


Mr.  Hays  concluded: 

“Censorship  by  the  courts 
creates  a  dangerous  precedent. 
There  may  be  weightier  reasons 
some  day  why  some  judge  may 
feel  that  court  information  should 
remain  secret.  History  has  shown 
there  is  only  one  safe  course  to 
follow.  Trials  should  be  open  and 
public,  irrespective  of  who  is  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  bench  or  what  his 
views  are  as  to  the  effect  on  pub¬ 
lic  morals.” 

Trial  By  Newspaper 

Mr.  Stryker  lashed  out  against 
what  he  called  “trial  by  newspa¬ 
per.”  He  listed  legal  safeguards 
accorded  defendants  and  then  de¬ 
clared: 

“In  trial  by  newspaper,  none  of 
these  safeguards  is  accorded.  In 
trial  by  newspaper,  alleged  evi¬ 
dence  is  presented  which  has 
either  been  directly  rejected  by  a 
court,  or  which,  under  no  circum¬ 
stances,  would  be  admitted. 

“No  prosecuting  attorney  would 
dream  of  bringing  into  court  a 
newspaper  account  inimical  to  the 
defendant  or  of  laying  it  before 
the  jury,  yet  the  same  result  is  all 
too  frequently  accomplished  by 
the  publication  in  the  press  of  al¬ 
leged  facts,  unfair  comment,  de¬ 
nunciation  and  the  supposed  testi¬ 
mony  of  witnesses  which  has  been 
excluded  by  the  court.” 

Juries  Influenced 

Mr.  Stryker  contended: 

“Statements  in  a  newspaper  get 
to  the  jury  just  as  if  the  editor 
went  to  the  jurors’  homes  at  night 
and  told  them,  ‘This  defendant  has 
a  record.’  In  England,  a  man  is 
tried  in  court  and  not  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  The  English  system  is  far 
better  than  our  own.” 

Edwin  M.  Otterbourg,  president 
of  the  New  York  County  Law¬ 
yers’  Association,  pointed  out: 
“In  the  legal  profession,  we  have 
Canon  20,  which  condemns  news¬ 
paper  publications  by  a  lawyer  as 
to  pending  or  anticipated  litigation 
which  may  interfere  with  fair  trial 
or  prejudice  the  due  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  and  condemns  as 
unprofessional  anonymous  state¬ 
ments  issued  by  lawyers  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  cases.” 

Mr.  Otterbourg  posed  the  ques¬ 
tions: 

“Cannot  we  lawyers  and  jour¬ 
nalists  develop  a  program  which 
will  obviate  the  necessity  of  a 
solution  of  that  problem  either  by 
legislation  or  judicial  finding? 

“Cannot  the  Fourth  Estate 
within  its  own  ranks  adequately 
complement  and  amplify  its 
canons  of  journalism  to  cover  this 
matter  and  police  itself  in  the 
manner  of  other  professions?” 

■ 

Kellerman  to  CBS 

Don  Kellerman,  who  went  to 
jail  for  burglary  in  “Operation 
Jailbird”  for  the  Long  Island 
Newsday,  has  been  hired  by  CBS 
Radio. 


Priest  Favors  Press 
In  Church  Court 

A  noted  canon  lawyer  and  jur¬ 
ist  in  the  Archdiocese  of  New  ; 
York  said  this  week  he  would  like 
to  see  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  of  f 
the  Catholic  Church  opened  to  i 
the  press  so  that  distorted  stories  | 
ol  matrimonial  cases  might  be 
averted. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Edward  I. 
Dargin,  a  judge  in  the  church 
cour  tfor  29  years,  told  a  group 
of  Catholic  men  in  Rye,  N.  Y. 
that  the  common  press  appella¬ 
tion  of  “Matrimonial  Court”  is  a 
misnomer. 

Misinterpretation  of  the  court’s 
action  in  certain  cases,  usually 
those  involving  prominent  per¬ 
sons,  was  laid  by  Monsignor  Dar¬ 
gin  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  by  the 
press  and  the  fact  that  secrecy 
prevails  at  the  trials.  The  findings 
of  the  court  are  published,  he  said, 
merely  by  reading  them  to  the 
principals  and  court-appointed  at¬ 
torneys. 

However,  he  added,  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  Rota,  at  the  top  level 
of  appeal,  are  published  regularly 
by  the  Vatican  but  it’s  all  done  in 
Latin  and,  in  some  cases,  only 
initials  of  the  parties  are  used. 

In  an  effort  to  minimize  the 
“false  reports”  in  the  press  that 
large  sums  of  money  must  be 
paid  to  the  church  by  principals. 
Monsignor  Dargin  said  that  Car¬ 
dinal  Spellman  established  a  stated 
fee  of  $200  —  barely  enough  to 
cover  costs  of  the  trial — to  be 
paid  if  the  principals  can  afford 
to  do  so. 

The  most  common  press  error, 
the  priest  said,  is  to  report  that 
a  Catholic  cannot  wed  a  divorcee. 

A  Catholic,  he  explained,  cannot 
wed  a  person  already  married. 

■ 

Court  Photographer 
Apologizes  to  Judge 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. — Charles  L. 
Whittier,  announcer  for  Radio 
Station  WILK,  purged  himself  of 
possible  contempt  charges  for  tak¬ 
ing  courtroom  photographs  during 
the  Jonah  L.  Roberts  murder  trial 
when  he  alologized  to  the  Luzerne 
County  Court  March  2. 

He  appeared  before  Judge  J- 
Harold  Flannery  in  the  latter’s 
chambers  in  compliance  with  the 
court’s  instructions  of  Feb.  25 
when  his  camera  was  confiscated,  i 
In  making  his  apology,  Mr.  Whit¬ 
tier  said  the  pictures  were  for  his 
personal  use  and  were  not  intend¬ 
ed  for  commercial  sale. 

■ 

Guild  Signs  Contract 

Waukegan,  111. — The  Waukegan 
News-Sun  continued  to  publish 
regular  issues  this  week,  despite 
a  printers’  strike  in  progress  since 
early  January. 

Members  of  the  local  newspa¬ 
per  guild  returned  to  work,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  signing  of  a  new  con¬ 
tract.  Guildsmen  earlier  refused  to 
cross  the  picket  line. 
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'One-Party' 

Press  Debated 
At  Forum 

“Is  Ours  a  One-Party  Press?” 
was  the  question  under  spirited 
discussion  at  a  forum  of  editors 
conducted  by  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research,  New  York,  on 
March  1. 

Varying  answers  were  given  to 
the  provocative  question  and  no 
conclusions  were  reached. 

Mrs.  Ogden  Reid,  president  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
was  chairman  of  the  forum  dis¬ 
cussion.  Panel  members  were 
Sanford  Griffith,  vicepresident  of 
the  Overseas  Press  Club;  John  B. 
Oakes,  member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  the  New  York  Times; 
Michael  Straight,  editor  of  the 
,\Vtr  Republic;  and  William  E. 
Stringer,  managing  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Mr.  Griffith  conceded  that  most 
newspaper  publishers,  because  of 
their  business  interests,  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  conservative  Repub¬ 
lican  party.  He  denied,  however, 
that  newspapers  are  bound  by  any 
party  allegiance  and  said  many 
often  criticize  the  political  party 
they  supported. 

“Publishers  are  not  identifiable 
as  party  men  primarily,”  said  Mr. 
Griffith.  “They  happen  to  be 
mainly  in  the  right  Republican 
wing,  because  of  their  large  prop¬ 
erty  interests,  but  there  is  no  close 
party  allegiance  as  there  is  in  Eu¬ 
rope  among  publishers  and  edit¬ 
ors.” 

Mr.  Oakes  admitted  that  the 
majority  of  newspapers  favored 
the  Republican  candidate  in  the 
last  Presidential  election  but  went 
on  to  say  it  was  a  “ridiculous  in¬ 
ference  that  sinister  forces 
whipped  all  the  newspapers  into 
the  Republican  party  line.” 

"It  is  a  distortion  of  plain  fact 
to  say  that  the  American  press  is 
a  one-party  press  in  any  meaning¬ 
ful  sense  of  the  word,”  he  added. 

Predicts  Less  Support 

Mr.  Oakes  predicted  fewer 
newspapers  will  support  the  Re¬ 
publican  cause  in  1956  on  the 
premise:  “Editors  are  inherently 
critical,  as  they  should  be,  of  the 
party  that  happens  to  be  in 
power.” 

But  Mr.  Straight  contended; 
“There  is  a  one-party  press  in  this 
country  and  most  people  in  the 
country  are  without  adequate  im¬ 
partial  newspaper  information.” 

The  New  Republic  editor  said 
that  in  80%  of  the  small  towns 
there  is  only  one  paper  and  it 
usually  reflects  the  Republican 
side  of  public  policy. 

“Newspapers,”  he  said,  “are  es¬ 
pecially  falling  down  in  reporting 
political  news  objectively.  Unless 
they  realize  their  responsibility, 
they  risk  being  regulated  by  the 
government.” 

“It  think  it  would  be  inaccurate 
to  beat  the  press  with  the  old 


stick  that  the  advertisers  dictated 
the  policy  of  ‘We  like  Ike,’”  as¬ 
serted  Mr.  Stringer.  “Actually, 
they  didn’t  need  to.  Twenty  years 
of  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal,  plus 
the  normal  conservatism  of  the 
average  publisher,  plus  the  gener¬ 
al  and  widespread  popularity  of 
the  candidate,  combined  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  decidedly  one-sided  ed¬ 
itorial  stand  taken  in  election  year 
1952. 

“But  there  is  a  second  charge 
that  newspapers  did  not  give  fair 
and  even  coverage  to  the  two 
parties  and  candidates  in  the  cam¬ 
paign,”  continued  Mr.  Stringer. 
“This  is  more  serious;  unfortu¬ 
nately  it  is  also  more  valid.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  the  professional 
journal,  has  been  calling  for  a  sci¬ 
entific  examination  of  newspaper 
performance  in  1952.  It  would  be 
most  helpful  to  have  this  exam¬ 
ination.” 


(A  dvertitement) 

From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Surprise  Ending! 

That  raffle  for  our  Volunteer  Fire 


Kennedy  Hits 
Bill  Protecting 
Photographers 

Monterey.  Calif. — Neither  re-  ' 
porters  nor  photographers  need  a 
special  law  to  protect  them  from  i 
assault,  in  the  opinion  of  Edward  j 
Kennedy,  assistant  editor  and  pub-  I 
lisher  of  the  Monterey  Peninsula  1 
flerahl. 

His  comment  was  evoked  by  a  | 
proo'^sed  C alifornia  measure  | 
which  would  make  “any  person  ! 
who  commits  an  unprovoked  at-  I 
tack  upon  the  person  of  a  news  | 
photographer  or  reporter  at  the  j 
time  when  such  photographer  or 
reporter  is  engaged  in  the  pursuit  j 
of  his  occupation  in  any  public 
place  or  public  gatherine”  punish-  ' 
able  by  a  fine  up  to  $1000,  by  im¬ 
prisonment  up  to  a  year,  or  both.  1 
Termed  Bad  Precedent  , 

Such  a  measure  would  tend  to 
vitiate  the  general  laws  against  as-  ; 
sault  and  set  a  bad  precedent,  con-  | 
tends  the  newsman  who  as  an  As¬ 
sociated  Press  correspondent  broke  i 
the  story  of  the  end  of  the  war  in 
Europe. 

“We  don’t  believe  that  report¬ 
ers  or  photographers  need  or  rate  ; 
a  special  law  to  protect  them,” 
explained  Mr.  Kennedy.  The 
proposal,  he  declared,  “merely 
represents  another  of  those  *orta- 
be-a-law’  outbursts.” 

“Freedom  of  the  press  is  not  a 
privilege  conferred  on  newspapers  | 
and  newspapermen.  It  is  part  of  , 
the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  written  word.  It  just  hap¬ 
pens  that  newspapers  and  news¬ 
papermen  exercise  that  right  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  average 
person,”  he  observed. 

■ 

Lincoln  Day  Fatality 

Kirksville,  Mo. — ^The  75-ycar- 
old  Kirksville  Graphic,  independ¬ 
ent  Republican  weekly,  suspended  | 
on  Feb.  12 — Lincoln’s  Birthday.  ( 


Department  went  over  fine.  We’re 
going  to  have  enough  money  to  get  a 
new  engine — and  then  some. 

Our  local  merchants  really  donated 
some  wonderful  prizes.  Like  Buzz 
Ellis,  the  radio-TV  dealer,  giving  that 
big  television  set ..  .  and  the  Superior 
Motors  putting  up  a  new  car. 

There  was  a  humorous  note,  too. 
The  prize  of  a  year’s  supply  of  coal — 
donated  by  Baker  Coal  Yard  —  was 
won  by  Mrs.  Thayer,  whose  husband 
is  the  biggest  fuel-oil  dealer  in  the 
county!  What  did  Mrs.  Thayer  do 
with  the  coal?  She  gave  it  to  a  church 
she’s  not  even  a  member  of.  (Her 
Church  uses  her  husband’s  fuel  oil.) 

From  where  I  sit,  thafs  real  gen¬ 
erosity.  But  then,  Mrs.  Thayer  never 
did  believe  in  dividing  people  into 
groups.  She’s  ''for”  everybody— what¬ 
ever  church  they  go  to,  whether  they 
like  TV  or  radio,  people  who  enjoy 
temperate  beer,  people  who  don’t.  A 
really  waim-hearted  person. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Newsmen*s  Novel  Lauds 
Reporting^  Digs  $-Heads 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellord 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


THE  WIRE  GOD,  bv  Jack  Willard. 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday  &  Co., 
Inc.  348  pp.  $3.95. 


You'll  recognize  a  lot  of  “real 
life”  news-event'  and  personnel 
similarities  in  this  highly  readable 
story  of  a  press  association.  “Wire 
God”  is  a  “Hucksters”  —  or  a 
“Kansas  City  Milkman” — of  the 
World  Press  Service.  It  lauds  re¬ 
porting  discerningly  and  worthily 
with  the  authenticity  of  the  au¬ 
thors’  experience.  And  it  pillories 
unmercifully  the  huckster  type  of 
salesman  -  libertine  who  Machia- 
vellies  himself  into  top  manage¬ 
ment. 

George  McCord  makes  a  nasty 
but  understandable  villain.  The 
authors  make  him  fail  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  a  fictional  press  associa¬ 
tion  and  ruthlessly  rise  to  the  top 
post  in  his  organization  the  same 
■way  Machiavelli — and  some  others 
we  all  suspect — have  risen. 

But  the  authors — Jack  Willard 
is  the  jjen  name  of  two  excellent 
Denver  newspapermen — leave  you 
suspecting  that  McCord  would 
have  been  a  good  reporter  if  re¬ 
porters’  pay  had  induced  him  to 
stick  at  reporting  long  enough  to 
learn  it. 

*  ♦  * 

With  only  a  few  days’  experi¬ 
ence,  McCord  gets  a  break  by  re¬ 
writing  a  competitor’s  black  copy, 
sending  it  over  the  teletype  with 
his  own  by-line  on  it.  But  he  cer¬ 
tainly  does  a  bang-up  job  of  re¬ 
write  picking  the  right  lead  out 
of  the  middle  of  an  experienced 
reporters’  copy.  However  the  au¬ 
thors  intend  it,  it  is  not  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  an  incompetent. 

Of  course,  no  one  would  defend 
rewriting  a  black  carbon.  But  it 
isn’t  new  in  the  realm  of  crime. 
McCord’s  chief  trouble  is  his  com¬ 
plete  and  ruthless  lack  of  ethics. 
He’s  a  heel.  A  clever  heel.  What 
gives  this  book  literary  empathy 
is  that  very  fact.  The  good  re¬ 
porters  do  fine  jobs  all  of  us  have 
watched  admiringly;  some  have 
done  them.  The  good  reporters 
speak  good  lines  about  the  indis¬ 
pensability — to  democracy  and  to 
journalism  —  of  fine  reporting. 
Lines  many  of  us  would  like  to 
have  written  about  the  work  we 
love. 

It’s  dangerous  art  to  write  pre¬ 
dominantly  about  something  you 
hate.  A  writer  never  quite  sees 
the  truth  when  cynicism  consumes 
him.  Life,  like  a  woman,  never 
tells  her  secrets  to  an  accompani¬ 
ment  of  bitter  badinage.  “Wire 
God”  is  readable,  pungent,  and 
bitter,  all  the  way  through.  It 


reminds  me  a  little  of  Ben  Hecht’s 
early  “Gargoyles” — well  written 
but  an  expose  of  everything  hu¬ 
man,  beginning  with  page  one. 

*  *  ♦ 

Miller  Kerns  gives  McCord 
his  first  break.  McCord  has  been 
fired.  His  brilliant  but  tipsy  boss 
has  gone  home  and  Kerns,  the 
division  chief,  comes  in — conve¬ 
niently.  A  big  fire  flares  up  and 
Kerns,  who  once  was  a  reporter 
himself  before  dollars  and  a  nym¬ 
phomaniacal  wife  clutched  him  in¬ 
to  the  business  end,  helps  McCord 
cover  the  fire.  By  that  time,  the 
bureau  chief  has  passed  out  at 
home,  oblivious  to  the  fire. 

Kerns  sees  that  McCord  is  in¬ 
experienced  as  a  newsgatherer. 
But  he  sees  too  that  the  boy  thinks 
fast  in  emergencies.  McCord  gets 
things  done  and  manages  to  get 
full  credit  for  them  even  though 
others  do  the  work.  He  doesn’t  at 
all  mind  appropriating  his  boss’s 
or  his  best  friend’s  work.  But 
barring  two  exceptions  in  the  book 
he  never  gets  caught  at  it. 

The  first  boss  who  finds  him 
out,  McCord  promptly  gets  fired 
by  a  bigger  boss  above — and  Mc¬ 
Cord  goes  with  the  bigger  boss  on 
the  fired  boss’s  ideas.  When  the 
bigger  boss  discovers  he’s  a  phony, 
the  discovery  induces  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  and  McCord  calmly  watches 
the  Big  Boss  die.  There  is  digi¬ 
talis  in  the  drawer,  and  McCord 
puts  the  bottle  by  the  body  at  the 
proper  time — for  McCord. 

And  so  George  McCord  be¬ 
comes  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  World  Press  Service. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


/.  Willard,  Author, 
Is  2  Other  Fellows 

Denver — A  new  author  is  creat¬ 
ing  a  stir  in  the  editorial  rooms  of 
the  Denver  Post.  The  name  is 
Jack  Willard,  and  he  is  the  author 
of  “The  Wire  God.” 

The  reason  for  the  stir  is  that 
Jack  Willard  is  a  combination  of 
the  names  of  Jack  Guinn,  Post  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  and  Willard 
Haselbush,  city  editor. 

Before  coming  to  the  Post  in 
1947  as  Empire  Editor,  Mr.  Hasel¬ 
bush  was  with  United  Press  for 
10  years  as  Denver  bureau  man¬ 
ager  and  later  as  southwest  divi¬ 
sion  news  editor  in  Dallas,  Tex. 
He  also  worked  on  the  general 
desk  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Guinn  has  served  with  NS, 
U.  P.  and  AP  here  and  abroad. 
He  joined  the  Post  in  1950. 


Many  scenes  are  laid  cynically 
in  various  bedrooms.  But  the  au¬ 
thors’  approach  to  pornography 
is  intellectual,  not  physical.  There 
certainly  is  no  seduction  anywhere 
by  McCord.  Seductions  in  this 
book  are  all  by  women.  It’s  a 
little  hard  to  blame  any  of  them 
on  McCord — from  the  boss’s  wife 
to  the  woman  McCord  finally  pro¬ 
poses  marriage  to,  recumbent — be¬ 
cause  she  has  an  income  of  $5,000 
a  month. 

When  a  World  Press  Service 
correspondent  beats  competitors 
by  21  minutes  on  the  German  sur¬ 
render  in  World  War  II,  George 
McCord,  then  head  of  the  Service, 
is  angry  because  he  has  to  issue 
a  statement  praising  his  corre¬ 
spondent  without  being  able  to 
claim  credit  for  it  himself. 

But  despite  Eisenhower’s  pro¬ 
test  of  the  method  used,  the  World 
Press  Service  decides  not  to  fire 
the  correspondent  openly  because 
it  might  bring  bad  publicity.  They 
merely  deposit  his  severance  pay 
to  the  credit  of  his  bank  account, 
and  let  him  figure  it  out. 

4c  #  « 

Wire  God  is  readable,  a  satire 
about  certain  executives  who  make 
money  and  their  friends'  wives 
with  equal  ruthlessness.  The  way 
they  do  this  struts  and  crawls  its 
way  across  the  stage  in  meticulous 
detail.  The  paens  to  reporting  are 
unfortunately  elocuation;  true  but 
with  little  action  or  detail.  Some 
day  someone  will  create  a  novel 
in  which  Machiavellianism,  com¬ 
mon  to  all  of  life,  is  the  mere  hu¬ 
manizing  relief  that  it  really  is  to 
the  journalism  that  makes  right¬ 
eousness  readable,  government  re¬ 
spectable,  democracy  attainable. 


Dan  Enjoined 

continued  from  page  15 


When  Mr.  Dan  went  to  work 
for  AD  as  Memphis  office  man¬ 
ager  in  1944  he  received  $250  a 
month;  when  he  resigned  volun¬ 
tarily  in  1952  he  was  receiving 
$10,000  a  year.  During  his  work 
for  AD  he  signed  up  20  new  rep¬ 
resentation  accounts.  Immediately 
after  leaving  the  company  he  was 
employed  by  Newspapers  South, 
Inc.,  a  new  firm  established  by 
James  E.  Charlet,  a  Clarksville, 
Tenn.  publisher.  Mr.  Dan  had  an 
arrangement  to  buy  stock  in  the 
firm,  it  was  testified.  He  per¬ 
suaded  several  newspapers  to 
switch  from  AD  to  the  new  com¬ 
pany. 

As  a  major  element  of  his  case, 
Mr.  Dan  contended  that  a  remark 
by  the  late  Samuel  Papert,  Sr., 
who  acquired  control  of  Arkansas 
Dailies  in  1946,  constituted  rescis¬ 
sion  of  his  contract.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  judges  said  they  could  not 
agree  with  the  Chancellor  that 
there  had  been  a  modification  of 
the  contract. 

In  justification  for  the  restrictive 
clause,  Arkansas  Dailies  pleaded 
that  it  had  spent  “about  $30,000” 
on  Mr.  Dan’s  expense  accounts. 

EDITOR  5,  P 


Combination  Rate 

Continued  from  page  7 


except  for  cost-justified  discounts. 

The  Government  would  permit 
discounts  for  advertising  in  both 
papers  when  justified  by  cost  sav¬ 
ings  “since  such  savings  actually 
result”  from  the  use  of  two  papers 
and  should  be  passed  on  to  adver¬ 
tisers. 

However  its  proposed  decree 
would  bar  any  writeoff  of  normal 
profits  to  make  the  discount  mote 
attractive  than  the  mere  cost  sav¬ 
ings  would  permit.  Obviously,  the 
Government  points  out,  the  bur¬ 
den  of  proving  the  cost  savings 
must  be  borne  by  the  publisher 
because  the  data  are  peculiarly 
within  his  control  and  knowledge. 

This  cost-saving  discount  would 
not  be  permitted,  however,  until 
three  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  decree.  Immediate  termin¬ 
ation  of  all  combination  rates  is 
the  Government’s  plan. 

Attacking  the  whole  aim  of  the 
Government’s  decree  as  unwork¬ 
able  and  impossible,  the  Com¬ 
pany  assails  the  “drastic  punitive 
measures”  which  the  Anti-Trust 
Division  seeks  and  rests  with  this 
general  argument: 

Arbitrary  Regulation 

“The  adoption  by  the  Court  of 
the  Government’s  suggestion  of 
interference  with  the  legitimate 
and  economically  justifiable  rate 
structure  of  the  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Company  would 
amount  to  arbitrary  regulation 
and  restriction  of  one  single  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  light  of  and  on  the 
fallacious  basis  of  a  so-called  iso¬ 
lated  temporary  situation  in  a 
very  limited  field  of  its  competi¬ 
tion. 

“This  restriction  would  only 
penalize  the  business  which  ex¬ 
pands  its  facilities,  editions  and 
circulation,  and  is  being  run  eco¬ 
nomically  and  efficiently.  It  would 
enable  its  less  efficient  competitor, 
or  competitors,  through  the  help 
and  action  of  the  Government,  to 
level  down  and  eliminate  this  leg¬ 
itimate  advantage  obtained  under 
the  private  initiative  system, 
which  the  Sherman  Law  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  foster,  in  order  to  con¬ 
fer  a  benefit  on  a  less  efficient 
competing  paper  without  requir¬ 
ing  it  to  take  similar  risks  or 
make  further  investments  of  ven¬ 
ture  capital  by  establishing  a 
mornnig  paper  or  edition. 

“If  the  Government  could  pos¬ 
sibly  succeed  in  this  objective,  in¬ 
stead  of  encouraging  competition, 
as  the  Sherman  Law  contemplates, 
it  would  stifle  and  suppress  it  to 
the  very  real  detriment  of  the 
general  public.” 

In  its  ultimate  effect,  the  Com¬ 
pany  concludes,  the  Government’s 
“vicious”  decree  creates  such  a 
radical  and  novel  principle  that 
the  Federal  Courts  would  have  to 
perform  rate-making  functions. 

UBLISHER  for  March  7,  1953 
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Stolpe  Urges 
Improvement 
In  Techniques 

CoLUMBU,  ’  Mo.  —  Newspapers 
are  still  the  most  undersold  prod* 
uct  manufactured  today,  declared 
Bert  Stolpe,  director  of  promotion 
and  public  relations,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  at  the  sixth 
Newspaper  Advertising  Clinic  Feb. 
27-28  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
.souri  School  of  Journalism. 

“This  is  no  time  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  to  stick  our  heads  in 
the  sand  and  say  the  public  must 
read  newspapers  to  be  informed,” 
he  said.  “We  believe  it,  but  it 
still  has  to  be  sold.  Let  us,  then, 
sell  the  value  and  merits  of  a 
newspaper.” 

“In  my  opinion,”  he  said,  “there 
must  be  improvement  in  service 
and  .some  changes  in  the  handling 
of  news  content  in  the  future  due 
to  the  reading  time  factor.  There 
is  a  very  definite  need  for  re-study 
of  how  well  we  sell,  service,  and 
satisfy  the  people  today.” 

However,  he  added,  newspapers 
that  provide  excellent  delivery 
service,  are  sharply  edited,  well 
promoted,  and  vigorously  sold 
have  no  insurmountable  problems 
ahead,  “for  it  is  a  well  established 
fact  that  no  other  medium  can  re¬ 
place  the  newspaper  as  a  basic 
family  information  instrument.” 

M.  F.  Batterton,  general  man¬ 
ager,  llinois  Daily  Newspaper 
Markets.  Inc.,  like  most  other 
speakers  on  the  program,  touched 
on  television. 

“In  the  long  run,”  he  said,  “1 
expect  that  newspapers  will  gain 
from  television,  but  we  must  keep 
selling  and  know  more  and  more 
about  advertisers’  problems.” 

lames  M.  Stafford,  Jr.,  director 
of  advertising  and  publicity  for 
the  Kan.sas  City  (Mo.)  Power  and 
Light  Company,  predicted  that  a 
new  day  of  importance  is  ap¬ 
proaching  for  the  newspaper  as 
a  disseminator  of  news  and  as  an 
advertising  medium. 

He  said  readers  feel  the  need 
of  getting  more  “depth”  to  their 
understanding  of  current  events, 
adding  that  perhaps  newspaper 
advertising  and  editing  would  have 
to  be  improved  to  meet  “new  day” 
improvements. 

Robert  C.  Dawson,  advertising 
manager,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St. 
Louis,  said  his  firm  is  “entirely 
disinterested  in  television  as  an 
advertising  medium”  as  it  was  too 
expensive  for  most  retail  stores. 
“Our  clientele  is  middle<lass 
Before  a  new  stay  was  granted  and  up,  and  newspapers  cover  a 
recently,  officials  made  arrange-  greater  mass  of  potential  buyers 
ments  for  coverage  of  the  Sing  for  us,”  he  said.  His  firm  relies 
Sing  executions  of  Julius  and  almost  entirely  on  newspaper  ads. 
Ethel  Rosenberg,  atom  spies,  by  However,  he  complained  against 
one  representative  each  from  AP,  makeup  that  puts  a  patent  medi- 
INS  and  U.P.  Other  newsmen  cine  ad  against  one  of  his  displays, 
would  be  briefed  by  them  before  and  added  that  many  advertisers 
stories  are  released.  Further  ap-  feel  that  color  advertising  costs 
peal  to  the  Supreme  Court  was  al-  too  much  and  is  “in  the  dark 
lowed.  ages.” 


Ad  Manager 
Urged  to  Go 
After  Students 


ONE  GOOD  DEED  .  .  .  Gilman  D.  Blake,  left,  vicepresident  of  the 
Hanover  Bank,  turns  over  to  Otto  Tolischus,  right,  president  of  the 
Overseas  Press  Club’s  correspondents’  fund,  the  deed  and  keys  to  the 
Memorial  Press  Center  in  New  York.  Witnessing  the  transaction  is 
William  P.  Gray  of  I.ife,  OPC  president. 


Overseas  Press  Club,  memorial  to 
deceased  war  correspondents. 


RADIO  TV  shares  in  the  Houston  Post,  the  Long  Island  Star  tournal  now  of  his  death,  he  was  publisher  of  === 

n  TT  Beaumont  newspaper  interests  owned  by  S.  I.  Newhouse.  With  the  Riverluad  News-Review,  ok 

4IJH  .AJTSCIS  HCIV©  pleaded  that  common  interes  Newhouse,  he  started  the  Nas~  of  the  largest  weekly  newspapen 

^  would  amount  to  a  concentration  ggn  County  Journal  at  Hempstead,  in  the  country.  BIO 

ROfilO  StfrtlftnQ  communications  media  in  an  now  Alicia  Patterson’s  Newsdav.  His  two  brothers  are  George P 

overlapping  area.  Offsetting  this,  Mr.  Forbes  purchased  thr^e  Forbes,  former  publisher  of  tk  ‘1952 
Put  weekly  papers,  the  County  Review  Mamaroneck  Times  and  Larch-  el» 

that  none  of  the  KTRM  principals  at  Riverhead,  L.  I.,  the  Bay  ^/lore  mont  Times,  and  Charles  Banks 
More  than  a  million  families —  has  any  interest  in  the  Houston  Journal  and  the  Suffolk  Bulletin  Forbes,  feature  writer  for  tht  L 

perhaps  four  million — have  been  Post.  The  minority  shares  are  held  of  Huntington,  L.  1.  At  the  time  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News.  ***‘p  ^ 

brought  within  the  “daily  mcr-  by  Mrs.  Hobby  (Federal  ^curity  ^  _ 


Radio  Stations 
But  No  Dailies 


chandising  pattern”  of  local  retail-  Administrator) 
ers  and  national  advertisers  during  children, 
the  pa.st  few  years  through  the 
establishment  of  hometown  radio  Tafts  Buy 
stations  in  areas  where  there  are 
no  daily  newspapers.  '  ^UUei 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  study  C  i  n  c  i  n  N , 


Tafts  Buy  Columbus 
TV  Outlet  from  Lamb 

Cincinnati  —  Purchase  of 


ION 


by  the  Broadcast  Advertising  Bu-  WTVN  (TV)  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
reau,  Inc.,  of  409  areas  which  by  the  Taft  family  is  being  com- 
have  no  daily  newspapers  but  have  pleted,  following  approval  given 
radio  stations  operating  seven  days  by  the  Federal  Communications 
weekly.  .\n  estimated  75  addi-  Commission  for  transfer  of  the 
tional  areas  without  daily  news-  license  from  Edward  Lamb,  own- 
paper  service  will  have  new  radio  er  of  several  radio  and  TV  sta- 
stations  before  the  end  of  1953,  tions  and  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch. 
BAB  said.  Hulbert  Taft.  Sr.,  publisher  of 

The  million-family  figure  counts  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star.  is  pres- 
only  the  families  actually  within  ident  of  WKRC  stations  here,  and 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  cities  Hulbert  Taft,  Jr.  is  executive  vice¬ 
in  which  the  stations  are  located,  president.  Mr.  Lamb  is  being  re- 
Analyzing  a  cross-section  of  these  tained  as  a  consultant  to  WTVN 
communities,  B.AB  found  that  at  for  10  years  at  an  annual  salary 
least  four  times  as  many  families  of  $12,500,  under  the  sales  agree- 
resided  in  surrounding  rural  areas  ment  which  called  for  payment  of 
or  smaller  communities  than  live  $1,340,000  for  broadcast  equip- 
in  the  city  proper.  They  look  to  ment  and  $160,000  for  land  and 


RATES— Hjonsecutive  insertioni 
3  line  minimum. 


8ITCATION8  WANTKD 
Iniirrtlons  Line  Rate 

1  *  W 

2  .60 

J  .46 

4  and  over  .40 

Situations  Wanted  Ads  parable 

In  advance.  Add  16e  for  box  ser¬ 

vice. 


ALL  OTHER  ri..A.S8IFICATinNS 
Insertions  Line  Rate 

1  SI. 00 

2  96 

3  00 

4  and  over  .86 

Inquire  for  20  and  62  time  rates 
Cbanre  Orders  A<'cepted 


.  Add  16e  for  Box  Servlee 

AI>V  RKTISINO  AGRNriER  chaired  at  our  National  ClaseiOed  rate 
less  commission.  Inquire  for  rates.) 

unite  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  information).  No 
abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  dally.  Box  holders’  identities  held  in 
stnetest  coiifldenoe.  Deadline  Wediieeda.v  at  2  P.M.  (After  last  Mall). 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  reserves  the  rirht  to  eiiit  ail  copy 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Dept. 
Times  Tower.  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  BRyant  9-30S2 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

★★  30  VEAHS  on  tue  i'acitic  Coast. 


their  radio  stations  for  extensive  buildings.  The  Columbus  100  kw  - rrr — ■  ,■  **  ■  - — e - : — - 

daily  coverage  of  hometown  news  station  is  reported  to  have  earn-  ArVir  w  Mark"^^ 

and  for  hometown  advertising  be-  ings  of  approximately  $300,000  a  San  Franoisco  5,  California. _ 

cau.se  they  have  no  service  from  year.  ,  -'Iay  rrothers,  Hinirhamton.  N.  Y. 

other  media,  said  the  radio  pro-  .  i  m.i.uriVl'’"’’* 


San  tranoisfo  5,  California. _  THERE’S  more  profit  on  the  inveit- 

.M.\Y  RROTHERS,  Hinirhaniton.  N.  Y.  ment  in  small  daily  than  most  bit 
Established  1914.  NcwKiiapcrs  boneht  ones.  Gross  Ifi.S.OUO.  heading  for  $120,- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Publications  for  Sale _ 

S.MALL  DAILY 
MIDKAST  STATE 
THERE’S  more  profit  on  the  inveit- 
ment  in  small  daily  than  most  bit 


motion  agency. 

Among  the  42  states  which  now 
have  cities  where  there  are  radio 
stations  but  no  daily  newspapers. 


T.  Harold  Forbes, 
Group  Founder,  Dies 

T.  Harold  Forbes,  67,  a  Long 


and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

Daily  and  Weekly  I’roiierties 
RAY  E.  MOHLER  &  AS.SOI’IATES 
312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver  Colorado 
333  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Illinois 
IXIR  hotter  newspaper  properties. 


Texas  with  43.  Alabama  with  34,  ,  *'’lection  daiiio.s  weeklies. 

North  Carol  in  a  with  -*8  and  Westchester  County  ODETT  &  odett.  Brokers 

.  ortn  Car  ,  newspaper  publi.sher  for  many  P.  o.  Box  527.  San  Fernando.  Calif 

Georgia  with  -5  lead  the  list.  vears.  died  March  4.  Hi<;  home  PCRtHlASES.  loans,  sales,  handled 


years,  died  March  4.  His  home 

License  for  Medford  Ore  ;  Quoque,  .  .  ^  Box  3132.  Oreen^gro.  N.  C. _  tion.  Choice  location.  Splendiif  open- 

ucense  lor  1  leuioiu.  Mr.  Forbes  became  interested  tor  31  years  —  We  have  dealt  in  ing.  Contract  for  printing  growis* 

Beaumont  Ruling  in  the  Livingston  Manor  (N  Y  )  nothin?  but  newspapers.  Nationwide,  farm  journal  included.  Good  potential, 

riviir  “noivcriQ ner”  onnlica-  'T'..,  lO-in  u  u  u'.  Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and  Price  $12,000.  $6,000  will  handle. 

One  more  newspaper  appiica-  Times.  In  1920,  he  bought  the  seller.  Well  equipped  shop. 

tion  for  a  television  license  was  v<’M’  Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  Star  from  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 


000  with  prosjieclive  net  of  $25,000. 
City  area  10,000,  field  50,000.  Own 
li, aiding.  Duplex  flat  bed,  3  typsMt- 
ters,  imdiow,  good  newspaper  and  job 
equipment.  Very  good  local  mechanical 
help.  .Adequate  stall.  Economical  opera¬ 
tion.  Selling  reluctantly  for  family 
reasons.  Substantial  cu>li  required. 
Box  90‘.>,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. _ 

COLORADO  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Western  Slope  town  2,000  popula¬ 
tion.  Choice  location.  Splendid  open¬ 
ing.  Contract  for  printing  growisf 
farm  journ.'il  included.  Good  potential. 


tion  for  a  television  license  was  ]\Jew  Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  Star  from  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

granted  by  the  FCC  this  week;  to  his  brother,  the  late  Robert  Lucas  -"VTLTFORNir-brRTK 
Southern  Oregon  Broadcasting  Forbes.  Three  years  later,  in  as-  Dailies,  weeklies,  periodic.iis  on  'rea- 
Company,  for  channel  5,  at  Med-  sociation  with  F.  Merriam,  sonabie  terms,  quick  deliveries, 
ford.  Ore.  Half-interest  is  owned  Mark  D.  Stiles  and  M.  S.  Porter,  3937  Orang^'  ^River^^biT,  California 
by  Amos  Voorhies,  part  owner  he  bought  the  New  Rochelle  Eve-  confidential  infor.mation 
and  publisher  of  the  Courier  Pub-  ning  Standard  and  the  two  papers  Newspaper  Prop^ties 

lishing  Company  at  Grants  Pass,  became  the  Standard-Star.  w.  H.  Gfover  Co..  Ventura,  California 

The  Enterprise  Company  of  He  then  teamed  with  Francis  Newspaper  Appraisers 


lishing  Company  at  Grants  Pass,  became  the  Standard-Star. 

The  Enterprise  Company  of  He  then  teamed  with  Francis 
Beaumont,  Tex.  lost  the  first  round  T.  Hunter  and  they  built  up  a 


easant,  Michigan  GOOD  ILLINOIS  WEEKLY 

PUBLIC  ATIONS  rich  farm  belt.  Population  1.200. 

periodic.ils  on  rea-  equipped.  No  help  problem, 

ck  deliveries.  Gross  averaged  $15,700  year  sines 

•ABBERT  1947.  Excellent  net.  Cash  $14,750  or 

Riverside,  California  $15,500  terms.  Ideal  location. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFOR.MATION  r^Y  E.  MOHLER  &  ASSOCIATES 
vvr  ■  3 12  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver  2,  Colo. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  California  333  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


►any  Newspaper  Fropertie 
Gfover  Co.,  Ventura,  Cali^ 

Newspaper  Appraisers 


-MID-WESTERN  NEWSPAPER,  16  to 
40  pages,  8  columns,  22  inches.  60 


in  a  maneuver  to  eliminate  group  of  1 1  newspapers  in  West-  ben  shulman  associates  years  old,  grossing  $154,000,  exjienses 
KTRM,  Inc.  as  a  competitor  for  Chester  Countv.  To  the  Standard-  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  A'.Tw,' 


KTRM,  Inc.  as  a  competitor  for  Chester  County.  To  the  Standard-  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 

channel  6.  The  Commission  found  Star,  they  added  the  Mount  Ver-  - standard  appraisal  (xi. — 

that  the  stock  interest  which  W.  tion  Da/7v /(rgay,  founded  the  Ma-  Boston  6  Church  street  Atlanta 
P.  Hobby,  president  of  Houston  maroneck  Dailv  Times,  Harrison  v  v 

a  j  ■W.rnn^  t_  _  I  ittSDUriTh  NewYork.  N.l.  St.  lyOlllS 

Post  Company  and  KPRC,  has  Citizen-Ohserver,  Dobbs  Ferry  - newspaper  va ti ( >y s - 

acquired  in  KTRM  is  not  sufficient  Register,  North  Westchester  Times  Tax  and  all  other  purposps. 

to  disqualify  the  application  under  of  Mount  Kisco,  Pleasantville  ...  v 

the  duoply  and  overlap  rules.  Journal,  New  Castle  Tribune  and  - ine  Aii”p„rnn.e’.  ~  ‘  ' 


NEWSP.APER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  piirposea. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 

446  Groan  .\ve. _ Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

.\;>praisals  for  All  Purposes 


tion  37,000,  staff  of  16.  Notable  1 
plant  including  huge  perfecting  prcsl 
equipped  for  color,  stereotype  plant, 

3  Linotypes,  occupying  new  modern 
newspaper  building.  Price  reduced  for 
quick  sale  to  $150,000.  Send  for  pros- 
peetus,  stating  ability  to  handle  on 
suitable  terras.  M.\Y  BROS.,  Bing- 

hamton.  New  York, _ 

MIDWESTERN  WEEKLY  CHAIN. 
Ohoice  location.  Netted  $15,000. 


However,  the  FCC  left  it  up  to  the  Building  and  Realty  News  of  Liquidators:  National  .‘Services  Down  payment  is  $20,000.  All  papers 

Enterprise  to  make  a  further  issue  White  Plains.  To  round  out  their  REPRESbtNTATIVics  printed  in  one  piamt.  Larry  Towe 

f  -c  .u  •  j  c  •,  -j  »-.»  u  ^  277  Broadway,  New  York  7.  N.  Y .  Agency.  1807  S.  Shore,  Holland.  Micb. 

of  It  if  there  is  definite  evidence  $2,000,000  property,  they  started  - -  ■  \ - - - — -  orfodn-  ideal  coast  town — 

of  interlocking  control  between  the  White  Plains  Reporter.  The  Publications  for  Sale  $30,ooo‘.  ‘  Well  equipped.  $10,000 


the  Beaumont  and  Houston  sta-  papers  were  sold  to  the  Macy  in- 
tions.  As  of  now,  it  was  testified,  terests  in  1929. 

Mr.  Hobby  owns  about  10  per  In  1931,  Mr.  Forbes  became 
cent  of  KTRM  and  has  an  option  publisher  of  the  North  Shore 


for  another  25  per  cent. 


PsihliraHnne  fnr  SniA  OREGON:  Ideal  coast  town.  <5'''’** 

_ »^MP“CaOOPS  >ale _  $30,000.  Well  equipped.  $10,000 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNI.A  saburlian  down.  .Tack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates, 
weekly.  Modern  plant,  rapidly  grow-  4958  Melrose  .\ve.,  Los  .Angeles  29, 

ing  area,  present  gross  over  $20,000  California. _ _ 

per  month.  Price  $125,000.  30%  PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY.  $35,000 

down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bro-  <|own  for  immediate  possession.  Pros- 
ker,  3. >70  Frances  Ave,,  Venice,  Calif,  perous  paper  in  gowing  industrial-re- 


Daily  Journel,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  and  xow  ready.  New  36  page  Catalogue  sort  area.  Gross  $62,000.  Price  ot 


Since  Mr.  Hobby  is  also  the  in  1939  he  merced  it  with  the  of  Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers  avail-  $65,000  includes  well-equipped 
owner  of  4  7 1 Q  chtirec  of  tKo  8  ooo  ¥  ¥  ¥  ¥  r'-.  o.  .  f  4U  able.  M.VY  BROS.,  Newsiiaper  Bro-  Apartment.  Box  1036,  Editor  &  Pab- 

owner  ot  4,319  shares  of  the  8,000  Lo¥\g  Island  City  Star  to  form  the  I  kers.  Binghamton,  nW  York.  I  Usher. 
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announcements 

Publications  for  Sale 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


BIO  cm-  SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER  M ASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc.  1 1  e  ^  J  P 

and  Job  Plant,  Mjdwest,  printing  4  n-j.-  D  C'  UsedPreSSeS 

suburban  P®'<i  - f i  Printing  Press  engineers  of  every  size  and  description 

Kelly,  Rice,  Klagea,  Auto.  Baum,  etc.,  Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts  24  PAGE  Webendorfer  Rotogravure 
adequate  for  gross  above  $300,000,  erect  or  repair  presses  32  PAGE  Goss  Straightline — 23-9/16’ 

available  to  good  prompter.  Partner-  w»l  iiio^,  erect  or  ^pair  presses  ^  UNIT  Scott  22)4'  Multi-Unit 

Sel^?i'c1“of $?25'X  wUh%sTitt*le"a»  28  East  4th  sJeef,  New  York  3.  N.  T.  «  UNIT  Hoe  Vertical  Type-21 
$37,500®  down  If  good  references  Phone  SPring  7-1740  }  Hoe  .  BaUony  Type— 224  ,, 

Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service. 

Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Publications  Wanted 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 


EXPERIENCED,  responsible  business  -A  Trucking  Service  it 

and  news  man  seeks  to  buy  Middle  White  Ereightliner  with  35'  semi-van 
Atlantic  or  New  England  weekly.  Pa-  White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed 
per  must  be  capable  of  development  —  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — 
and  expansion.  Have  adequate  cash. 

All  replies  kept  in  strictest  confidence.  11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


4  UNIT  Duplex  Metropolitan — 22)4' 
32  PAGE  Hoe  quad  21%' 

8  P.\GE  Duplex  flat  bed  A.B. 

STEREOTYPE  equipment  for  all  of 
the  above  Presses. 

A  PRESS  for  every  size  or  budget. 


•A  Trucking  Service -A  ,  ddcljo  <  v  j  . 

White  Ereightliner  with  35'  semi-van  PRESS  for  every  size  or  budget. 
White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed  "  ’’“e  or  wire  your  requirements  for 
—  Insurance  Coveraici*  Complete  —  complete  ftj>ecin.cations. 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif.  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSCX!^IATES 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 


Phone  BRyant  9-1132 


aists  of  3  decks,  double  folder.  8 


NEED  Newspaper  Turtles  1  Why  pay  J*P'“  portable  color  fountains.  AC 
more  than  our  low  prices  of  $68.60  he  seen  in  operation  daily. 


Box  820,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  POplar  6-0610  500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 

PUBLISHER  who  recently  sold  news-  "  -  Phone  BRyant  9-1132 

naner  seeks  small  daily  or  weekly  that  *  r'urMirixv  ....i  SI  IPBI  IVS 

may  be  converted  soon  to  daily.  Will  'MAl.MirNr.KY  SnO  SUrPLIM  - 

consider  newspaper  in  city  over  10.- 
000,  either  one  which  is  profitable 
now  or  one  which  needs  development 

to  increase  net.  Owner  may  write  in  more  tnan  our  low  prices  oi  itt>».oo  l  ."V“  -•••j. 

strictest  confidence.  J.  B.  Robinson,  to  $79.50  each!  Top  quality,  imme-  f®'’,.  . 

37766  Park  Ave.,  Willonghby,  Ohio.  diate  dolivery.  Sold  the  world  over,  Y**'®!®  Times- 

WANTED:  weekly  in  Oklahoma  coun:  8*'®*,°®-  Her»h>-  California. _ 

nui.i.nm«  Sf»to  full  d^LaiU  rir-  P.O.  Box  560.  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 

LINOTY'PES  and  Intertypes,  Models 

.5.  8,  14.  26.  Intertypes  6— C— 08M.  48-PAGE  HOE  FOR  SALE 

thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good  r/^v^c  nwc 

used  machines  available  attractively  .-..v-oio-nc  »  o  l  »  •»!. 

priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North-  VH-\fI^TS  of  3  units,  ych  type,  with 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


DUPLEX  Model  “A”  Web  Perfecting 
Newspaper  Press,  complete  with  AC 
Motor,  Chases,  Rollers,  etc.  Press  is 
in  excellent  mechanical  condition. 
Available  within  30  days.  Can  be  in¬ 
spected  in  o.peP8tion. 

E.  G.  RYAN  AND  COMPANY 
729  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Y'ork  36,  N.  Y'. 


WA.VTED:  3  paper  conveyors  Cutler 


500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Y'ork  36.  N.  Y.  Hammer  pipe  construction,  give  de 


tails.  George  C.  Oxford.  Boise,  Idaho. 


,  GOSS — 45  C  mat  Roller  in  good  con- 
48  PAGE  GOSS  PRESS  for  sale.  Con-  dition.  Give  details  including  Serial 


Number  and  price  to: 

Burlington  Free  Press 
Burlington,  Vermont 


87766  Park  Ave.,  Willonghby,  Ohio.  diate  dolivery.  Sold  the 
WANTED:  weekly  in  Oklahoma  coun-  S r»‘*®i/®® 
ty,  Oklahoma.  State  fall  details,  cir-  P.O.  Box  560,  Elkin,  No 
eolation,  gross  and  net  income,  em-  LINOTY'PES  and  Intert; 
ployes.  Write  Box  1021,  Editor  &  .5,  8,  14.  26.  Intertypes 
Publisher.  thoroughly  rebuilt,  also 


contact  Mr.  Warnock,  Vallejo  Times-  HOE  Mat-Roller.  Also  Pony  Auto 

I  Plate.  Must  be  in  first  class  condition. 

Write  fully.  Eureka  Newspapers,  Inc., 
I  Eureka,  California. _ 

48-PAGE  HOE  FOR  SALE  JoY 


Opportumtics 


CONSISTS  of  3  units,  arch  type,  with 


PART  OWNERSHIP^  jin  ^_r$e  volume  Philadelphia  6.  Pennsylvania. 

long  established  weekly,  Ohio  city,  to  - ; — 

Mechanical  ‘Saperintendent  or  Foreman  LINOTYPE  Model  35  No.  56834  Mixer 


ern  Mwhine  Works,  323  North  Fourth  d®®**'®  hilfh-speed  Folder,  and  A.C. 


Motor  Equipment. 


Mecnanical  >s>uperintenaent  or  r  oremsn 
who  can  establish  and  operate  com¬ 
posing  room,  and  wants  to  earn  above- 
average  return  on  investment  of  $8,000 


72/90,  5  mags.  Mats  8  pt.  Corona  and  . 
Bd.,  18  and  24  pt.  Bod.  Bd.  and  It..  | 
30  pt.  Bod.  M.,  30  ,pt.  Bod.  Bd.  It.  6 


to  $12,000,  besides  union  scale  plus  molds,  220  AXl.  pot,  motor.  Thermo 
management  bonus.  Write  Box  1013,  Blow,  Auto,  ejector  and  feeder.  Ma 


23-9/16'  Sheet  Cut 


Immediately  available 
Very  attractive  Price 


HEAVY  DUTY  full  page  Mat  Koller. 
any  make.  Broker,  Box  1001,  Editor 
&  Publisher, _ 

QUARTER  folder  for  Hoe;  right  hand; 
single;  23  9/16'  cutoff.  Also  chipping 
block.  Write  International  Press,  178 
Maple  Ave.,  Wallington,  New  Jersey. 

HELP  WANTED 
Circulation 


Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Art — Engraving 

ARTWORK  by  Air  Mail  anywhere. 
Sigt,  $4.23.  Mastheads,  $8.50.  Write 
for  deteils.  Art  Feather,  Box  137, 
Northridge,  California. 


chine  used  2  year*.  Like  new — ^Seve  |  THOMAS  W.  HALI..  C05IPANY,  INC.  G(M)D  MAN  for  weekly  in  competitive 


331^%.  R.  Oolk,  731  Plymouth  Ct„  Stamford,  Connecticut  field, 

Chirsgo,  Illinois. _  subsi 

USE  OUR  .METAL  SIDES  AND - Tucii 

Build  Your  Own  1 1  i  n  '  *hri 

Galley  and  Type  Cabinets  Used  Presses  i  daib 

I  vx  1  ★  newspapers  ronslantly  are 

L.  Beecher.  1150  Diversey,  Chicago  14  replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
LINOTYPE,  Model  8,  three  maifABines,  units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  j^ood 


Used  Presses 


LINOTYPE,  Model  8,  three  magazines, 
three  fonts  mats,  fonr  molds.  Operat¬ 
ing  daily.  The  Virginian,  Covington, 
Virginia. _ 


field.  Mast  know  business,  able  to  get 
subscriptione,  build.  American  Leader. 
Tucumcari,  New  Mexico. _ 

CIRCUJ4ATION  MANAGER  for  9,000 
daily.  Chart  area  6.  Need  alert,  de¬ 
pendable  man  who  can  really  manage 
and  build.  Write  fully  in  confidence: 
give  experience,  performance  record 
and  salary.  Box  1023,  Editor  &  Piih- 


equipped.  Still  in  original  crate  at  a 
discount.  Box  1030,  Editor  4  Pub- 


A  CLASSIFIED  LINAGE  J»,sr'sr.k  .s  — 

BRAND  NEW  INTERTYPE  equipment  to  your  specific  needs 
ntOil  A  REALTOR  ..  .  |  KI-SPEED  Model  C-2.  teletypeaetter  ('ORRES'IH>NDENCE  invited. 

rrwAir.tjrv  ei  »  equipped.  Still  in  Original  crate  at  a 

EDWARD  G,  HACKER,  prominent  .uViunt.  Box  1030,  F^litor  *  Pub- 
Lansmg,  Michigan,  Realtor,  recently  ii«i,»r 
wrote  CAM  Carl  Woodruff  of  the  LAN- 

SING  STATE  JOURNAL,  “We  appro-  l?l. riiniirAi.  - 

ciate  the  Howard  Parish  Real  Estate 

Oopyscope  which  your  paper  sends  us  hHIR  SALE:  Ostrander  Seymour  style 
each  month.  We  receive  a  good  deal  B  Roughing  or  Planing  Machine,  bed 
of  benefit  from  it  in  preparing  our  size  24  x  36;  Wesel  heavy  duty  Mat 

enni,  tko  Qi.t.  ’•  0.^11..  TO  U.I1 


used  presses  available  or  which  may  *'’***®''- - 

be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of  |  orbw  MANAGER — Prominent  farm 
all  sizes.  i  publication  wants  man  capable  of  ac- 


RRAMH  KIFW  INTFRTYPF  ★  Goas  engineers  can  adapt  such  lecting  and  training  subscription  solic 
Ol\/^INL/  INt_VV  IINIUINI  1  ru  4>OUll)m**nt  to  vonr  At>H4*inr  Tl$‘OnR.  ;* _ _  ;«%  a^ann  Vaw  Vorl 


THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago.  Illinois 


itors  to  work  in  rural  areas  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  Must  have  car  and 
some  farm  background.  Permanent  po¬ 
sition.  Salary  and  bonus  arrangement. 
State  age,  experience  and  reference. 
Addresis  Business  Manager,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  333  West  30  st..  N.Y.C. 


copy  for  the  State  Journnl.’’  i  Roller.  rnomss  w.  nan 

IF  there’s  no  Howard  Parish  client  Inc.,  Stamford,  Connectient. 
in  your  city,  learn  bow  little  it  costa 
to  supply  copies  of  the  linage-stimul¬ 
ating  Real  Estate  Copyscope  to  real 
estate  brokers  in  your  area.  Write 
for  bulk  price  rates,  for  your  city. 


Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  moved  from  Hoe  Press, 
nford,  Connectient.  Immediately. 


I  OPENING  AVAILABLE  qualified  cir- 
■4  PAGE  FOLDER  attachment,  re-  culation  manager  on  largest  farm  and 


_ Newsprint _ 

10  YEAR  MILL  CONTRACT 

Available  up  to 


ranch  magazine  11  western  states;  cir¬ 
culation  160,000.  Duties  involve  hiring 
sales  crew  managers,  training  aales- 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ™®fi"’ ,SlrZ^agti;;Yn\  deYa^^^^^ 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  Salary  and  owDortunity  for  stock  par- 


'  HOWARD  PARISH 

16  to  I 

s.  50  Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 

len^M  2900  N.  W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47.  Fla. 


1.5,000  tons,  starting  September  15. 
Write  Agent, 

Box  1038,  Editor  4  Publisher 

Press  Room 


Phone:  Bkyant  9-1132 

24-PAGE  SOO’PT,  deck  type  press  snd 
all  accessory  eqnipment.  Now  in  use. 


Salary  and  opportunity  for  stock  par¬ 
ticipation  in  well  establiehed  employe’s 
ownership  plan.  W'ill  aid  moving  ex¬ 
penses.  Member  Seston  publications 
group.  Give  present  employment,  sal- 


1  Being  r^plYctid^Ty  recent  »ry.  .  ulY* YddrYss^iars 

Priced  for  quick  gale.  Avsilsble  almost  L"‘’w7®.*  Wp\«T^n 

Ro,  «ni  Fditnr  4  Pnh.  H.  W'hite.  General  Manager,  W  esteru 


- - Press  Engineers _  HOE  4  UNIT  PRESS 

national  PRINTING  EQUIPMiaiT 

^‘■‘."Hng  Machinery,  DisniBnUed  22)4  VERTICAL  Type  Unita-Folder 
--moved —  erected.  Ridgewood.  New  R<.ela.  Tension  and  Pastera. 


Jersey.  RI  6-4252. 


center.  Reels,  Tension  and  Pasters. 
AC  Drive.  Steel  Cylinder — Roller 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection  Bearings  and  in  practically  new  con- 
SAM  S.  PUNTCDLILLO  dltlon.  Located  Philadelphia  Record— 

311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  ^"'"’®'*'»‘®*y  available. 

''^'^^GY^fmLbe°d  weY,®^  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  4  CO.  5®®  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 

Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 

Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 

presses  Coast  to  Cosat  12  super  speed  unit.  Aispanie  produc- 

Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street  ing  96  pages.  With  4  folders,  modern 

Rockford _ Illinois  high  speed  stereotype  equipment. 

machinists — Dismsjitlins.  movinir.  23-9/16*^  cnt-off.  Can  nlso  sell  as  72 


immediately.  Box  804,  Editor  4  Pub- 
Usher^ _ 

32  PAGE  GOSS  PRESS 

2  HIGHSPEED  Moor  Units 

End  Roll  Feed,  Rubber  Rollers 
Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings 
HEAVY  Duty  Double  Folder 
AC  PULL  -Automatic  Motor  Drive 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  n  w.  42nd  St.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

■MODERN  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  - 

12  Super  Speed  unit.  Capable  produc-  i_j  r 

ing  96  pages.  With  4  folders,  modern  H  U  b 


machinists— Dismsjitling,  moving,  23-9/16*  cnt-off.  Can  also  sell  as  72 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants,  n®  P*f®  P®«»«.  Dismantled  and 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation-  ready  for  imrnediate  wtpmrat.  Inwec- 
wide.  tion  invited.  Broker,  Box  1075,  Editor 


HOE 

2  UNIT  PRESS  2 1'/?" 


Farm  Life,  P.  O.  Box  299,  Denver  1. 
Colorado.  _ 

WANTED  —  Circulation  Manager  for 
4.000  cdrcnlation  evening  newspaper. 
Northern  New  England.  Not  for  sof¬ 
ties  or  the  inexperienced.  A  good  spot 
for  an  ambitions  young  man  who  ex¬ 
pects  eventually  to  move  on  to  larger 
field.  Box  1045,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

DIsptoy  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MAN,  WOMAN: 
Someone  with  year,  more  experience 
laynnts,  selling  for  Numl^r  2  person 
in  daily  newspaper  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  'Southwest  Times,  PuJaskl,  Va. 


LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO.  INC. 


4  Publisher, _ 

SO-HP— lAO  Variable  S 
Press  Drive  220/440V. 


3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y.  nia  Rotogravure  6o.,  2801  E.  11  St., 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN;  Grand 
opportunity  in  Southern  Minnesota 
city  of  17,000,  circulation  9,500.  Ideal 
working  conMtkms,  fine  starting  sal- 
•  w.  . progressive  operating.  Prefer  man 

eed  2-Motor  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ldT«?.^.‘^hYtV^‘^^^^^^ 

950.  Oalifor-  500  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  I  sition.  Write  or  wire  Cbarlea  E.  Bar- 


16/ 32  page-end  feed  AC. 
Complete  stereo.  Available  July. 


.STilwell  6-0098  0099 


es  23.  California. 


BRyant  9-1132 


rus.  Advertising  Manager,  Evening 
Tribune.  Albert  I^a,  Minnesota. 


editor 


PUBLISHER  for  March  7,  1953 


_ HELP  WANTED 

Display  Advertising 

WORKING  ADVERTISING  MANAG¬ 
ER,  who  c&n  sell  adTertisine.  After¬ 
noon  dailr.  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
Box  728,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WE  HAVE  AN  opening  for  a  well  sea¬ 
soned  advertising  man,  one  who  has 
had  at  least  5  years’  experience  on 
daily  newspapers,  to  sell  and  service 
established  accounts.  Ability  to  make 
good,  clean  layouts  essential.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  and  working  ‘conditions.  12, QUO 
ABC  daily  evening  paper  near  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Times  Journal,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


IP  YOU  HAVE  one  to  three  years’ 
advertising  experience  on  small  daily, 
here  is  opportunity  to  join  staff  in 
100,000  Middlewest  city.  Young  man 
with  us  has  a  future.  Tell  us  some¬ 
thing  about  yourself  in  confidence. 

Box  932,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CREATIVE  Bocal  Disijilay  man  or  wo¬ 
man  for  weekly  in  competitive  field. 
Give  background,  references.  Must 
know  business,  have  initiative.  Good 
salary  for  producer.  American  Leader, 
Tucumcari,  New  Mexico. _ 

EARN  OVER  $1,000  in  6  to  8  weeks. 
Annual  special  edition  in  excess  of 
100  pages  requires  salesman  to  layout 
and  sell.  Liberal  straight  commission 
makes  even  greater  earnings  possible. 
Prove  yourself  and  ability  and  we'll 
pay  round  trip  travel.  Include  refer¬ 
ences  from  last  three  employers.  Rich¬ 
ard  M.  Peters,  Daily  News,  Camden, 
Arkansas. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  Second 
man  on  three-person  display  staff. 

Daily  Press,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
conscientious,  aggressive  young  man 
who  wants  to  get  with  top-notch  radio 
station  in  fine  community.  Immediate 
o,pening  in  advertising  sales  with 
WjTN-AM  and  PM,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

IF  YOU  LIKE  TO  SELL 
DAILY  in  one  of  New  Hampshire's 
finest  communities  has  opening  for 
young  advertising  salesman  with  at 
least  four  years  selling  background, 
small  town  experience  preferred,  ^r 
necessary.  Give  age,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 
Write  Box  1041.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  —  Display  Advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  Pennsylvania  daily,  18,- 
000  circulation,  has  opening  for  .sales¬ 
man  who  is  good  copy  writer.  Write 
age,  experience,  references,  salary 
desired  to  Box  1004,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO 
Young  Advertising  Salesmen 

WE  HAVE  a  growing  organization 
of  weekly  community  newspapers  in  a 
large  Eastern  City  (Chart  Area  5  2) 
with  openings  in  our  advertising  de¬ 
partments  for  young  advertising  sales¬ 
men. 

WE  ARE  primarily  interested  in 
young  men  who  can  hold  down  good 
salaried  positions  with  a  desire  to  step 
up  into  an  advertising  manager’s  po¬ 
sition. 

OURS  IS  a  team  of  young,  experi¬ 
enced  newspapermen  who  are  looking 
for  others  to  help  continually  build 
this  organization.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested,  write: 

BOX  1048,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


ADVERTISING  COPY  and  Layout  men 
for  suburban  newspaper.  Applicants 
must  have  ability  to  write  copy  and 
prepare  good  roughs  for  varied  list  of 
retail  .accounts.  State  educational 
background,  work  cxerience.  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  desired  and  availability. 
Box  1044,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

COMBINED  Daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  over  '30,000  circulation.  Chart 
Area  J9.  has  immediate  opening  for 
advertising  manager  and  display  sales¬ 
men.  Nice  opportunity  for  right  men. 
Write  giving  all  details  including  age 
and  salary  expected.  Box  1046,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


WOMEN’S  PAGE— -Challenging  chance 
to  create  top  women’s  pages  in  South¬ 
eastern  cultural  college  city  of  86,000. 
Two  member  staff.  Resume  of  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  salary  expertations 
first  letter.  Write  Box  82>1,  Editor  <k 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


AGGRESSIVE,  long-established  New 
England  daily,  seeks  energetic  crusad¬ 
ing  Managing  Editor  ready  to  accept 
challenge  of  directing  fully  comple¬ 
mented  staff  of  competing  newspaper 
in  medium-size  city.  Good  salary,  ideal 
working  conditions.  Box  857,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AFTERNOON  DAILY,  southwest  Vir¬ 
ginia.  offers  opportunity  to  single  man, 
woman  to  develop  as  general  reporter, 
desk  man.  Willingness  to  learn,  ambi¬ 
tion  mandatory.  Southwest  Times,  Pu- 
laski,  Virginia. _ 

ALERT  REPORTER  WANTED  for 
I  Upstate  New  York  morning  newspaper. 
At  least  1  or  2  years’  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Opportunity  for  ambitious  man. 
State  age,  qualifications,  salary  expect¬ 
ed.  Write  Managing  Editor,  Elmira 
Advertiser,  Elmira,  New  York. _ 


(XIMBINATION  general  reporter  and 
sports  writer  for  small  daily  in  upstate 
New  York.  Young  staff,  pleasant  com¬ 
munity.  Write  fully,  including  salary 
required.  Box  933,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 


COMPETENT  DESKMAN,  qualified  to 
handle  telegraph.  Southern  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily.  Good  pay,  five-day  week. 
Paid  Blue  Cross  and  life  insurance. 
No  beginners.  Must  have  enthusiasm 
for  job.  New  Englander  preferred.  Box 
915,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MAN  or  WOMAN  23-40  as  assistant 
editor  Pet  Milk  Co.  Magazine,  St. 
Louis,  a  32-page  monthly.  Good  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  photographer,  understand 
layout  and  production.  Reliability,  en¬ 
terprise,  determination  to  put  out  ef¬ 
fective  magazine  important.  Experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Willing  to  travel  part 
of  time  on  assignments  and  put  in 
hard  work  necessary  to  learn  a  nation¬ 
wide  business.  Some  rural  background 
helpful.  Good  benefits  and  hours,  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  to  advance  by  join¬ 
ing  in  putting  out  a  crack  publication. 
Apply  by  letter  only.  John  Marston, 
Pet  Milk  Co.,  1401  Arcade  Building, 
St.  Louie  1,  Missouri. _ 

NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR  for  medium¬ 
sized  daily  in  West.  Experience  to 
take  charge  of  personnel  and  handle 
local  copy.  Box  902,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

REPORTER  for  general  assignment 
work  on  growing  paper  where  promo¬ 
tions  for  able  men  is  rapid.  Give  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  education,  interests. 
Pekin  Daily  Times,  Pekin,  Illinois. 

REWRITE  MAN  for  morning  daily  in 
West.  Must  be  able  to  handle  wire  or 
city  desk  on  swing  shifts.  Box  901, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  for 
evening  daily  in  growing  town  of  17,- 
000.  Splendid  training  ground  for 
young  man  interested  in  experience 
that  leads  to  better  position  on  larger 
paper  or  promotion  on  our  staff.  Mail 
complete  information  to  Cliff  Sandahl, 
Editor.  North  Platte,  Nebraska. _ 

ST^ATE  EDITOR  experienced  in  devel¬ 
oping  and  organizing  area  news  cov¬ 
erage  for  Western  morning  daily.  Give 
background  and  references.  Box  927, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  Editor  (6.000  New  York 
State  daily)  needs  for  responsible  ad¬ 
vancement  mature,  experienced,  ambi¬ 
tious,  all  around  reporter-deskman, 
good,  fast  writer,  able  to  handle  any¬ 
thing.  Excellent  future  for  right  man. 
Give  complete  background  and  salary 
expected  to  Box  938,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lish^. 


WANTED  —  Reporter,  some  sports, 
steady  job.  Give  all  information  first 
letter  with  club  and  lodge  affiliations. 
Michigan  daily,  east  coast  Lake  Michi- 
gan.  Box  939.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SOCIETY  REPORT¬ 
ER — Excellent  opportunity  on  Midwest 
metropolitan  daily.  Good  salary  for 
young  woman  with  three-year  mini¬ 
mum  newspaper  experience,  capable 
of  editing  and  rewriting.  40-honr 
week,  insurance,  retirement  and  hosipi- 
tal  benefits.  Send  samples,  state  sal- 
ary.  Box  1007,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMjic,iilATE  OPENING  FOR  man  or 
woman  to  edit  AP  wire,  some  report¬ 
ing.  Daily  Tribune.  Seymour,  Indiana. 


HEI.P  WANTED 
Editorial 


REPORTER  for  local  news  on  morn¬ 
ing-evening  paper.  Permanent  position, 
opportunity  for  advaacement.  Prefer 
man  who  can  use  'Speed  Graphic.  Give 
age,  reference,  experience,  salary  re¬ 
quirement.  Write  Editor,  'The  Oil  City 

Derrick,  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania. _ 

.SPORTS  WIRE  EDITOR — To  handle 
sports,  wire  copy  for  growing  Mid¬ 
west  daily  (circulation  13,000).  No 
beginners.  Write  Man.-iging  Editor, 

Star-Courier,  Kewanee,  Illinois. _ 

TELEUKAPII  EDITOR 
IT’S  FUN  in  Florida,  both  Winter 
and  Suuinier,  for  a  bright,  proven 
telegraph  editor,  who  can  process  three 
wires  and  give  the  reader  $10  worth 
(rf  news  in  $2.80  worth  of  space.  Must 
know  how  to  effectively  use  art  and 
refuse  to  admit  there  is  a  dull  day  on 
the  wire.  Box  1043,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

WANTED — Desk  man  for  North  Texas 
Dail.v.  Apply  Box  1037,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ Photographers 

PHOTUURAPHER — Responsible,  hard 
worker  to  head  two-man  photo  depart¬ 
ment  of  growing  Florida  afternoon 
daily,  13,000  class.  Car  helpful,  not 
essential.  Write  Box  822,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

PICTURE  STORIES  WANTED 
ALL  subjects.  50%  royalties.  Interna¬ 
tional  resales.  Contact  P.  I.  P.,  173  W. 
81st,  New  York  24,  N.  Y. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 

PROMOTION  MANAGER  to  handle 
all  promotion  for  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  combination  newspapers 
in  150,000  population  city.  Knowledge 
of  art  and  engraving  helpful.  Perma¬ 
nent  position  for  man  who  can  quali¬ 
fy.  Write  fully  giving  past  experience, 
present  salary,  marital  and  military 
status,  in  full  confidence,  to  Box 
1 022.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


PUBLICITY  MAN 

APPROXIMATELY  25  to  35.  news¬ 
paper  experience  essential.  Publicity 
experience  desirable.  For  New  York 
office  of  corporation.  Give  full  details. 
Box  1019,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Salesmen 

SYNDICATE  SALESMAN 

REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  young,  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaperman,  selling  news 
and  editorial  features.  Car  necessary. 
Replies  confidential.  Our  sales  staff  is 
aware  of  this  ad.  Give  experience  and 
starting  income.  Box  1024,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Various  Departments 

NEWSPAPER  JOBS  IN  WYOMING 
Reporters,  admen,  backshop.  Send 
complete  data  to  W.  R.  Biggs,  sec’y., 
Wyoming  Press  Association,  318  S. 
11th,  Laramie,  Wyoming. 


Mechanical 


PRINTING  PLANT 
SUPERINTENDENT 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  in  private 
plant  for  a  practical  printer  age  35  to 
45  years.  At  least  15  years’  experience 
in  book  and  job  printing.  Supervisory 
experience  as  assistant  or  suprintend- 
ent. 

PLEASE  furnish  complete  information 
regarding  printing  and  supervisory 
experience,  references,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  full  personal  history  includ¬ 
ing  schools  and  trade  training. 

COMPANY  is  long  established  with 
modem  plant  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado. 

Reply  Box  818,  Editor  A  Publisher 


WKITKRy  SERVICES 
_ Literary  Agency 

WRITERS  I — We  have  a  distinguished 
list  of  clients,  yet  have  need  for  addi¬ 
tional  books,  tv  scripts,  etc.  Write 
for  terms  —  TODAY!  Mead  Agency, 
419  -  4th  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Administrative 


PROFIT-PRODUCING  Nswapapemui. 
advertising  experience,  edministratin 
ability.  Employed.  Box  755,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  of  medium-sin 
daily  desirea  change  for  personal  ni. 
sons.  Fully  experienced  in  all  phsM 
of  advertising,  industrial  and  publit 
relations,  purchasing,  cost  and  cretii 
controls,  back  shop  and  presirooa. 
Box  724,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER,  Assistant  to 
Publisher,  Business  Manager  with 
thorough,  practical  operating  bid 
ground.  Young  enough  to  have  plent; 
of  energy,  seasoned  enough  to  prodsd 
profit-maker.  A  business  builder,  ti 
pable  of  directing  and  inspiring  lU 
departments.  Age  37,  college  gradasu, 
married,  excellent  health.  Availabit 
now.  Starting  salary  in  keeping  with 
publication  and  opportunity.  Box  817, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Executive- Administrator 

AT  NO  COST  TO  YOU! 

THAT’S  my  promise  .  .  .  regardless  of 
amount.  I’ll  return  my  compensatioi 
many  times  over  ....  every  yesrl 
Recommendation  and  qualificationi  ex¬ 
cellent  I  Permanency  with  a  future 
sought  I  60  days  notice  required.  Box 
1000,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 


HERE’S  A  MAN  I  am  proud  to  Tie- 
ommend.  Outstanding  and  of  prom 
ability.  Age — 84.  Excellent  oharaetar. 
Mamed.  Has  three  children.  Owns 
home.  Attends  church  regularly.  Good 
health.  Hard  worker.  Honest,  loyiL 
conscientious.  Very  careful  in  money 
matters.  Has  a  mathematical  mind.  Is 
time  would  make  excellent  business 
manager. 

STARTED  as  route  carrier  in  circuk- 
tion  department.  Worked  in  each  divi- 
aion  and  became  circulation  mansrer. 
In  one  of  the  tonghest  eonrpetitivs 
towns  in  the  country,  as  circnlstiou 
manager  on  the  second  newspaper,  bi 
increased  circulation  30%.  His  liio 
character  and  his  interest  in  boys  ontl- 
iflee  him  to  direct  the  activities  of 
boys.  Good  organiser.  Knows  A.B.O. 

Write  Box  722,  Editor  A  Pnbliiher. 


Circulation  Manager 

SOMEWHERE  there  is  a  Pnblislier 
needing  the  services  of  a  high  elm 
Circulation  Manager  capable  of  takiil 
complete  charge  of  the  departmesi 
One  that  knows  ABO,  Little  Merchail 
Plan  of  operation.  A  man  yet  young 
in  years  but  with  a  broad  experience 
in  circulation  promotion  and  opera¬ 
tions.  A  real  "go-getter”  who  desim 
a  change  to  a  position  where  ability 
counts  and  results  are  desired.  Boi 
810,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COUNTRY  CIRCULATION  MANAG¬ 
ER  ambitious  to  advance.  Twenty 
years  comprehensive  experience  every 
Circulation  phase;  metropolitan  tnd 
medium  dailies.  Trained  under  nation¬ 
ally  known  circulation  director.  AH 
executive  requisites  which  include  nat¬ 
ural  ability  to  inspire  esprit  de  corpl, 
and  special  ability  to  impart  know-how 
to  the  new  and  bring  out  the  poten¬ 
tials  in  present  employees.  Top  refer 
ences.  Available  reasonable  time.  Box 
922,  Editor  A  PnblUher. 


TEN  YEARS’  Experience  as  District 
Supervisor  of  large  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper.  Interested  in  making  change 
for  chance  for  advancement.  Write 
Box  1032,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Clxusllied  AdvertfaliiK 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
PAST  records  show  consistent 
Now  manager  on  metropolitan  dailTi 
seeks  better  opportunity.  Likes  chal¬ 
lenge,  therefore  can  handle  lit.  8ss. 
3rd  papers,  etc.  Age  84,  msrritd,  f* 
anywhere.  Write  in  confidence  to  Bsz 
833,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Correspondents 


WHAT  IX)  YOUR  readers  need  from 
Wsshinfston!  National  Government 
news  as  it  affects  them,  your  _  city, 
your  tradinit  area  and  state,  isn  t  iti 
If  your  present  coverage  doesn’t  as¬ 
sure  them  that,  let  me  outline  the 
kind  of  ■•loeal”  Washington  reporting 
I  think  you  and  they  will  like.  Sixteen 
years’  experience  as  writer,  news  and 
managing  editor  on  metrispolitan  dai¬ 
lies,  plus  thorough  familiarity  with 
government  and  Washington  scene. 
No  space  work,  hut  will  gladly  discuss 
terms  for  reasonable  trial  period  to 
prove  satisfaction,  liox  1010.  Kditor 
Jc  Publisher. 


Display  AdveniMitg 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


AMiBITIODS  EDITOR  in  government 
agency  desires  job  with  future  on 
small  daily  or  weekly,  or  industrial 
publication.  Hard-worker,  veteran, 
married.  28,  degree,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  80U  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-REWRITE-DESKMAH,  20 
years  dailies,  all  beats,  native  New 
Yorker,  veteran;  complete  background; 
is  now  employed.  Please  state  salary. 
Ready  short  notice.  Box  842,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MA^,  25,  trained  to  be  re¬ 
porter,  desires  job  on  daily  anywhere 
in  the  U.S.A.  Journalism  degree  New 
York  University.  Salary  and  hours 
secondary.  Box  827,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Edituriai 


NEWSPAPER  WOMAN,  Ghost  writer, 
experienced  publicity,  wants  interest¬ 
ing  job  not  New  York  City.  Modest 
salary.  Box  1042,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAN,  25,  single,  seeks  post  on  pro- 

fressive  daily.  Experience  on  large 
ally,  will  travel.  Box  1017,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERWOMAN,  4  years  East¬ 
ern  daily  experience  general  reporting 
and  features.  Seeks  spot  anywhere  on 
100, 000-up  daily.  Box  1014,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


advertising  DIRECTOR,  success¬ 
ful  background  morning  and  evening 
.  .  .  large  and  small  dailies.  Particu¬ 
larly  proficient  competitive  or  for  pre¬ 
viously  mismanaged  operations.  Capa¬ 
ble  to  handle  classified,  national,  local 
plus  all  your  special  promotions.  Fast, 
aggressive  and  possess  the  “know¬ 
how”  for  immediate  results.  Financial¬ 
ly  sound.  Married.  Fine  health.  Habits 
excellent.  Available  right  NOW.  Box 
908,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  small 
Daily,  15  years  newspaper.  8  years 
depsrtment  store.  Proven  ahility  to 
build  steady  lineage.  Prefer  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  incentive  based  on  perform¬ 
ance.  Complete  record  and  references 
available.  G.  Carlton  Brown,  Wethers¬ 
field  Street,  Rowley,  Maasachuaetts, 
Telephone  10-11. 


AGGRESSIVE  WORKING  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  1-5  years  all  phases  daily 
operations,  now  in  retail,  desires  re¬ 
turn  to  news>paper  in  Southeast  as 
such,  or  managing  editor.  Proved  rec¬ 
ord,  Episcopalian,  married,  two  chil¬ 
dren.  Interview  can  be  arranged.  Min¬ 
imum  $7,500.  Thornton  M.  Tice,  Pu¬ 
laski,  Virginia. 


EXPERIENCED  ADMAN — Ten  years 
heading  department  small  daily.  Lay¬ 
out.  sales,  service,  promotions.  Real 
producer.  Prefer  Pennsylvania.  Ohio, 
West  Virginia.  Write  AD.M.AN.  12 
Tenth  St.,  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia 


—  .STOPl  LOOK  1 1  LISTENIII  — 
TRAINED  young  ad  manager,  put 
small  weekly  on  express  track  toward 
greater  lineage  —  NOW  seeks  sales 
spot  on  small  daily,  married,  college, 
car.  Prefer  Chart  Area  52.  Box  1005. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


BORDERLINE 


EDITOR,  publisher,  owner,  27.  of 
tab  weekly  in  chart  ares  1 — writes, 
edits,  makes  up,  promotes,  lella,  cir- 
eulates-^wants  a  boss  again  after  cost¬ 
ly  dab  in  free  enterprise. 

WILL  sell  paper  and  join  you  in  60 
days  minimum. 

TORMER  reporter  60.000  daily, 
sports  editor  7,000,  news  editor  18.000 
and  city  editor  10,000.  Five  years’ 
experience. 

SALARY  to  support  wife  and  two 
kids. 

TRAVELLED  five  continents.  23 
lands;  speak  three  languages. 

EXPERIENCED  all  beats  but  farm, 
social.  Prefer  big  city  near  either  coast 
but  will  consider  any  fair,  honest  of¬ 
fer. 

VET  three  years  Army  Intelligence, 
*0^  years  ORC,  very  much  exempt. 

ON  the  borderline  between  youthfnl 
ambition  and  wixened  experience.  Best 
bet  yet. 

Box  845,  Editor  &  Publisher 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  wants  to 
Re-Locate  Permanently  in 
ARIZONA  OR  NEW  MEXICO 
Amherst  grad,  30.  vet,  married.  Good 
habits,  hard  worker,  experienced  small 
community  and  New  York  City  Dailies. 
Available  now.  Box  936,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PM  SPORTS  EDITOR.  35,  seeka 

giorts  or  wire  desk  job  with  future. 

xperience  0  years  all  phases.  College 
EJO-  J^raily,  veteran,  steady.  Start 
875.  South  or  East.  Box  841,  Editor 
«  Publisher. 


HOLLYWOOD  COLUMNIST  seven 
years  for  top  press  association  desires 
represent  syndicate,  chain  or  newspa¬ 
pers  in  movie-TV-glamor  capital.  Fa¬ 
miliar  byline.  Reliability  unsurpassed. 
Box  929.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MARRIED  REPORTER  and/or  Editor 
team,  photographers.  Draft-proof,  A.B. 
Journalism.  Oapable,  experienced,  all 
beats.  References.  Chart  areas  4,  9,  12. 
Box  912,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MUSIC  CRITIC,  formerly  with  large 
Daily,  seeks  position  offering  diversi¬ 
fied  writing  —  Art,  Dance,  Education, 
Books,  Editorial,  etc.  Good  knowledge 
of  German  and  French,  effective  speak¬ 
er.  Box  934,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  deskman,  experi¬ 
enced,  enterprising,  sober;  emploired 
East ;  desires  change.  Box  919,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


NOTHING  SENSATIONAL  HERE. 
Just  a  copyreader  on  a  big  Midwest 
Daily  who  wants  to  return  to  report¬ 
ing  work.  Single,  28,  vet,  experienced. 
Box  913,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-KDITOR-SPORTS 

WRITER 

Experienced  on  weekly  (2.000),  29. 
single.  Available  now  for  daily  or 
weekly.  Columbia  grad,  veteran.  New 
York  resident  willing  to  relocate.  Box 
937,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR- WRITER:  After 
eight  years  as  sports  writer  and  sports 
editor  on  same  newspaper,  desire 
change.  Just  must  carry  responsibility 
and  have  future.  Not  afraid  to  work. 
Single.  Own  car.  College  education 
Do  not  drink.  Will  present  highest 
samples  and  recommendations.  Public 
relations  work  in  Navy.  Box  904,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  writer-editor,  reporter,  copy 
reader  (2  years’  experience)  27,  sin¬ 
gle.  Prefer  East.  Box  916,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  EDT’TOR 
WITO  SOLID  BACKGROUND  of 
desk,  make-np,  editing  and  supervisory 
experience,  plus  years  of  reporting 
and  writing  news  and  features,  eager 
to  advance  from  futoreless  position  to 
aggressive,  progressive  newspaper.  Em¬ 
ployed.  but  available  on  reasonable 
notice.  Chart  area  S2.  Box  903,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


AMERICAN  FREE-LANCER  will  go 
anywhere  U.S. — or  send  you  European 
correspondence.  Box  1002,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


BIG  CITY  news  editor,  expert  on 
typography,  makeup,  readability,  wants 
change  preferably  as  managing  editor. 
Over  30  years’  experience  reporter 
and  editor,  mostly  on  big  papers.  Box 
1003,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DESKMAN — 10  years  desk,  reporting, 
s-ports.  BS.  vet,  family.  South  or  East. 
Box  1035,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  experienced  book  and  maga- 
sine  presently  with  large  New  York 
Publisher.  Press,  public  relations  back 
ground.  Own  books,  articles  published. 
31,  Veteran,  AB,  MA,  LIB,  Languages. 
Want  opportunity  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
1020.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PER.MANENT  EDITORIAL  WORK 
with  small  daily  or  suburban  weekly 
offering  investment  possibility.  .Single 
man;  34;  B.A.  journalism.  Extensive 
working  experience  metropolitan  daily, 
radio  news  and  production.  TV  writ¬ 
ing  and  production  knowledge.  Mid¬ 
west  preferred.  Box  1028,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  DESKMAN  —  31 ;  seeks 
job  on  enterprising  P.M.  Rounded  ex¬ 
perience — 8  years  on  small,  large  dal¬ 
lies.  Journalism  grad.  Draft-exempt. 
Car.  Prefer  chart  areas  Nos.  8,  9,  10. 
Box  1026.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EX-EDITOR  of  Northwestern  U.  daily 
(Circulation  6,000),  6  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  —  MediM  Journalism  degree 
seeks  overseas  job  with  paper  or  wire 
service.  Box  1008,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


INTERNATIONALLY  experienced 
journalist  on  the  New  York  staff  of  a 
worldwide  organisation  seeks  part 
time  assignments.  Box  1027,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  expe¬ 
rienced.  wishes  job  on  SOUTHWEST¬ 
ERN  Weekly  or  small  daily.  Box  1018. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  police,  city  hall,  courts; 
35,  family  man.  Steadily  on  Oregon 
daily  12,500  circulation  since  1945. 
Some  copyreading,  rewrite,  wire,  make¬ 
up.  Don’t  claim  to  be  world-beater, 
but  am  pro,  know  how  to  get  facts, 
turn  out  volume  of  sound  work.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Seeking  change  own  idea;  want 
Southwest,  South.  Available  for  inter¬ 
view.  Box  1011,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REWRITEMAN,  Assistant  Editor-fast, 
Pressure-Proof.  College  graduate  em¬ 
ployed  New  York  news  service.  Will 
Relocate.  Age  29,  Married,  vet.  Box 
1025,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


SANS  SUPERLATIVES  CUSTOMAR¬ 
ILY  COINED,  I  can  only  say — now  on 
daily  1  Vi  year.  Before,  2  years  mag¬ 
azine  write  and  rewrite.  Am  seeking 
daily  feature,  general  assignment 
spot.  $70.  30,  vet,  degree.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Ready  to  move  most  anywhere 
April  1.  Box  1033,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGL.\ND 
TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  New  England¬ 
er,  proven  news  judgment,  20  years 
area  papers,  make-up  honors,  now 
running  desk.  Seek  permanency,  re¬ 
sponsibility,  rewarding  future  on  aft¬ 
ernoon  daily.  References.  Box  1031, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


THOROUGHLY  -  Trained  community 
newsman.  Not  afraid  of  work,  60-70 
hours  a  week  for  10  years  at  present 
job  on  city  desk.  Draft-free.  Box 
1015.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOPFLIGHT  girl  Reporter-Photogra¬ 
pher  available  April  1st.  Five  years’ 
experience.  Car.  B.A.  degree.  Graduate 
work,  Columbia.  Heavy  on  features, 
general  reporting.  Excellent  referenc¬ 
es.  Prefer  South.  Box  1012,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WOMAN,  30,  desires  job  in  New  York 
City.  Combines  writing  and  editing 
with  Public  Relations,  Publicity.  Has 
been  responsible  for  nationally  distrib¬ 
uted  company  magazines.  Box  1016, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  B.A.  in  English  (1952)  with 
MIND,  HEART.  PEN,  and  draft  ex¬ 
emption  wants  magazine  or  newspaper 
work  any  place  in  this  world  that 
uses  money  for  exchange.  Box  1034. 
Kditor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WOMAN,  idea 
gal.  versatile  writer  wants  permanent 
j^ob  (Chart  Area  S2).  Top  publicity 
experience  products,  personalities,  12 
years  byline  writer-reporter  New  York 
City.  Box  931,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER — Ontstand 
ing  record  large,  metropolitan  news 
papers.  Now  promotion  manager  of 
big,  hard-hitting  department,  extreme 
ly  competitive  market.  Successful  ex 
perience  copy,  sales  presentations,  re 
search,  publicity,  management  all 
phases  advertising.  Seeka  greater  op 

gortunity.  Young,  family  nan,  veteran 
ox  10(>6,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Promotion — Public  Relations 


DO  YOU  NEED  a  man  who  knows 
Washington,  has  highest  level  experi¬ 
ence  as  newspaper  writer  and  edito¬ 
rial  executive,  and  currently  directs 
one  of  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
public  relations  operations  in  govern¬ 
ment!  I’m  interested  in  Washington 
reiireseiitation  and  public  relations 
work  with  your  firm,  agency  or  trade 
association.  Proof  of  ability  and  ref¬ 
erences  gladly  on  request.  Box  1009. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS — 10  years’ 
newspaper,  'Public  Relations,  news 
syndicate,  photo  background  available 
for  large  company  or  firin  seeking 
writer-editor  with  strong  picture  ex- 
perieiiee.  Reliahle,  intelligent,  person¬ 
able,  29.  Box  1029,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ Phuiogniyhy _ 

PHO’TOORAPHER — Versatile,  artistic 
ability,  now  employed  with  small  daily, 
desires  opportunity  to  locate  with  larg¬ 
er  daily  or  public  relations.  Box  816. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

ENGRAVER 

(Fairchild  and  Photo  Chemical) 

7  YEARS  thorough  experience  includes 
newspapers,  and  publicity  —  covering 
all  phases — spot  news,  features,  sports, 
layout,  etc. 

PREFER  Daily  or  wire  serrioe  in 
Ohsrt  Area  2.  Write  for  my  portfolio 
which  can  best  describe  my  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  photographer  or  combination 
photograpner-engraver  to  Box  923, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGR.APHER — Versatile,  experi¬ 
enced.  willing.  Fifteen  years  newspa¬ 
per  and  nows  service.  Excellent  feature 
background.  Responsible.  References. 
Box  1047,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mechanical 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
with  background,  training  and  ability 
in  dail^  newspaper  field  seeks  opportu¬ 
nity  with  progressive  organization.  Ex¬ 
perience  covers  sll  daily  operations. 
’ITS  installations  and  operational  ex¬ 
perience.  Seasoned  in  printing  color 
including  four  color  process.  Back¬ 
ground  covers  sctual  work  in  all  me¬ 
chanical  departments.  Qualifications 
will  cover  Assistant  to  publisher. 
Presently  employed.  Detsils  and  refer¬ 
ences  furnished  in  confidence.  Writ* 
Box  734.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SEASONED  Newspaper  Pressroom 
Foreman.  Age  50.  With  26  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  different  pressrooms.  Just 
a  man  with  a  background,  training  and 
ability.  I  will  trade  this  experience  to 
a  publisher  in  exchange  for  a  future 
and  a  reasonable  salary.  On  smaller 
paper,  10  to  25.000  circulation.  Have 
a  fine  record  and  references.  Now  on 
West  Coast  but  will  travel  for  right 
job.  Write  details  in  confidence.  Box 
751,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


USE  YOUR 
Editor  A  Publisher 
CHART  AREA 

In  yonr  classified  ad  copy: 

:l. — ^Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island. 

;2. — New  York,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Maryland,  Washing¬ 
ton  D.C.,  Delaware. 

;3. — W.  Virginia,  Virginia. 
North  Carolina. 

$4. — Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
Florida. 

$5. — Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky. 

:6. — ^BUchigan,  Ohio,  Indiana. 
Illinois. 

:7. — Wisconsin,  Minnesota. 
North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota. 

•8. — Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Kansas. 

£9. — Arkansas,  Lonlslana,  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  Texas. 

£10. — Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arlxona,  Ut'h. 

£11. — Montana,  Wyoming,  Ida¬ 
ho,  Washington.  Oregon. 

£12. — California,  Nevada. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Last  week  elder  statesman 
Bernard  Baruch  put  his  finger  on 
something  in  Washington  that 
should  alert  all  editors  to  what 
is  going  on. 

Mr.  Baruch  blasted  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
for  holding  secret  hearings  on  the 
new  Defense  Production  Act.  He 
had  understood  he  would  testify 
March  11  at  an  open  session,  then 
learned  the  doors  are  currently 
closed  to  press  and  public.  “How 
can  the  people  who  fight  and  die. 
suffer  and  pay.  pass  any  judgment 
if  they  are  left  unaware  of  what 
and  why  legislation  is  passed?”  he 
asked. 

Senator  Capehart,  committee 
chairman,  explained  to  the  press: 
“These  executive  sessions  can’t  be 
classed  as  hearings.  They  are 
merely  fill-ins  on  the  future  out¬ 
look  from  the  administration 
standpoint.  We  deal  with  no  spe¬ 
cific  legislation.  When  we  get 
down  to  hearings  on  specific  bills, 
these  men  (Dulles,  Wilson,  Weeks, 
Humphrey.  Dodge,  etc.)  all  will 
be  recalled  to  testify  in  the  same 
open  manner  as  Mr.  Baruch.” 

This  tempest  didn’t  last  long. 
But  then  something  else  happened. 

John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary 
of  State,  appeared  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
in  open  session  and  urged  Con¬ 
gress  not  to  attempt  to  harden 
President  Eisenhower’s  proposed 
denunciation  of  Soviet  “perversion” 
of  the  wartime  Yalta  nd  Potsdam 
Agreements.  The  text  of  his  state¬ 
ments  was  reported  in  the  press. 

That  was  in  the  morning,  Feb. 
26.  In  the  afternoon  he  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  and,  according  to 
published  “leaks,”  delivered  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  testimony.  But 
this  time  the  doors  were  closed 
and  not  at  Mr.  Dulles’  request. 

Both  Senator  Sparkman  and 
Senator  Taft,  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  said  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  secrecy  request  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Senator 
Alexander  Wiley,  chairman,  said 
it  was  “because  the  committee 
wants  it  that  way.” 

*  *  * 

Stranger  things  have  been  hap¬ 
pening.  The  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  never 
noted  for  being  bashful  or  modest, 
met  in  secrecy  Feb.  27  and  then 
released  the  full  transcript  of  the 
closed  hearing. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  still  meeting  in  se¬ 
crecy,  heard  Charles  E.  Bohlen, 
the  President’s  choice  for  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Russia,  behind  closed 
doors  March  2  and  then  immedi¬ 
ately  released  summaries  of  his 
testimony  deleting  “security  infor¬ 
mation.”  Senator  Humphrey,  “dis¬ 
gusted  with  these  secret  meetings” 
offered  a  motion  declaring  a  pol- 
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icy  of  open  hearings,  .\ction  on 
it  was  put  off  until  March  10. 

And  stranger  yet.  the  Senate 
subcommittee’s  investigation  of  the 
Voice  of  America,  Senator  Joe 
McCarthy  presiding,  was  brought 
to  New  York  under  the  glare  of 
television  cameras  a-la-Kefauver’s 
crime  probe.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Senate  subcommittee  investi¬ 
gating  New  York  waterfront 
crime  opened  its  hearings  behind 
closed  doors.  And  Senator  Charles 
Tobey,  who  was  so  prominent  in 
the  televised  Kefauver  show,  is 
chairman  of  that  committee. 

What  goes  on  here? 

While  Senator  Tobey  is  bottling 
up  his  hearings,  he  signed  up  with 
WCBS  for  a  weekly  15-minute 
radio  show  for  $200  a  week.  He 
stated  he  had  received  a  free  hand 
to  discuss  any  subject,  but  that  he 
expected  to  concentrate  for  the 
present  on  waterfront  crime. 

We  remember  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  crime  probe,  written  by 
Senator  Kefauver  for  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  Part  of  the  series 
was  based  on  the  committee’s  re¬ 
port  and  the  articles  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  report  was  issued.  Sen¬ 
ator  Kefauver  explained  the  ar¬ 
ticles  were  written  with  consent 
of  his  committee  and  should  have 
appeared  after  the  report  was 
made  public,  but  due  to  circum¬ 
stances  beyond  his  control  the  re¬ 
port  was  delayed.  Publication  of 
the  articles  had  then  commenced. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  feel 
strongly  on  this  point:  that  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  by  Congressmen 
or  Senators  in  pursuit  of  their 
duties  through  investigations  of 
this  kind  is  data  rightfully  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  people  and  should  not 
be  exploited  for  private  gain  or 
profit. 

Senator  Tobey  has  no  right  to 
di.scuss  over  the  radio  what  goes 
on  at  the  waterfront  crime  hear¬ 
ings — if  he  does — while  public  and 
press  are  barred  from  those  ses¬ 
sions. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  desire  for  closed  sessions, 
although  not  uniform  in  our  own 
Congress,  seems  to  be  spreading 
outside.  The  United  Nations  Se¬ 
curity  Council  is  expected  to  meet 
in  closed  session  this  month  to  try 
to  find  a  successor  to  Trygve  Lie 
as  Secretary  General.  Why.  we 
don’t  know. 

In  another  area,  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin,  military  expert  for  the 
New  York  Times,  wrote  a  two- 
part  series  attacking  atomic  se¬ 
crecy  as  a  foe  of  security  and  a 
menace  to  the  nation’s  need  to  be 
alert.  He  wrote: 

“The  blight  of  atomic  .secrecy, 
falsely  identified  as  security,  has 
stunted  the  development  of  sound 
nationa'1  policies  and  is  handi¬ 
capping  proper  liaison  with  our 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

March  12-13  —  Newspafwr 
Personnel  Relations  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  conference.  Chase 
Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

March  12-14— NJPA-PNPA 
Mid-Atlantic  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  William  Penn  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

March  14-15 — Kansas  Daily 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Spring  meeting.  Hotel 
Lassen,  Wichita. 

March  14  —  Kansas  Press 
Association,  annual  meeting. 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

March  15-17 — Central  States 
Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Spring  convention,  La¬ 
Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

March  18-20 — Association 
of  National  Advertisers,  Spring 
meeting.  The  Homestead,  Hot 
Springs,  Va. 

March  21-23 — Midwest  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association, 
convention,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

March  24-27 — Short  Course 
in  Press  Photography,  12th  an¬ 
nual,  Kent  State  University, 
Kent,  Ohio. 

March  28 — Southern  Circul- 
lation  Managers’  Association, 
meeting.  Bon  Air  Hotel,  Aug¬ 
usta.  Ga. 


allies,  adequate  civilian  defense 
and  atomic  progress. 

“The  atomic  secrecy  policy,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  of  our  atomic 
physicists,  has  been  self-defeating. 
For  the  most  stringent  results  of 
secrecy  have  been  to  hide  from 
the  American  people  facts  they 
must  have  if  the  nation  is  to  en¬ 
dure,  whereas  no  facts  of  basic 
importance  have  been  withheld 
from  the  Russians.  .  .  . 

“In  nearly  every  field,  unnec- 
cessary  atomic  secrecy  is  tending 
to  set  our  minds  in  fixed  patterns: 
we  are  indulging  in  shibboleths 
and  calling  them  truths. 

“Until  the  .secrecy  is  reduced 
and  the  public,  the  foundation 
rock  of  any  democracy,  is  more 
fully  informed  of  the  basic  facts 
of  the  atomic  age,  we  shall  stultify 
progress  and  imperil  our  future.” 

Mr.  Baldwin’s  remarks  could  be 
applied  to  secrecy  in  any  field. 


New  Sales  Tax 
Method  Sought 
In  Illinois 

Chicago  —  A  new  method  of 
taxing  service  occupations,  includ¬ 
ing  commercial  printers  and  ma¬ 
terials  furnished  to  newspapers,  is 
being  sponsored  by  Governor 
Stratton  of  Illinois.  Meanwhik 
the  house  revenue  committee  has 
approved  a  bill  to  eliminate  the 
present  sales  tax  on  tangible  prop¬ 
erty  used  in  the  performance  of 
a  service. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
the  state  could  collect  a  2%  sales 
tax  from  the  supplier  to  service 
occupations  and  effective  last  Dec. 
13,  the  tax  was  applied  to  all 
printing  materials,  supplies,  in¬ 
cluding  those  used  by  newspapers.  1 
The  new  regulation — now  under  ' 
fire  and  subject  to  revision — pro¬ 
vided  that  the  tax  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  only  once  to  each  product. 
The  tax,  in  the  case  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  is  to  be  collected  by  the 
supplier. 

The  net  effect  of  the  new  regu¬ 
lation  to  date  has  been  that  Illi¬ 
nois  newspapers  are  being  charged 
a  2%  sales  tax  on  all  materials 
and  supplies  purchased  from  Illi¬ 
nois  firms.  If  the  product  is 
manufactured  outside  of  Illinois, 
but  sold  by  an  Illinois  sales  agent, 
the  tax  does  not  apply. 

■ 

Brown  Leaves  Parade 

James  W.  Brown.  Jr.  has  re¬ 
signed  from  Parade  Publication, 
Inc.,  where  for  two  years  he  has 
been  associate  of  Walter  Tenney 
in  publisher  relations  work.  Mr. 
Brown,  whose  home  is  at  West- 
port,  Conn.,  has  not  announced 
his  plans. 

■ 

Young  Heads  Bureau 

G.  E.  Young.  vSan  Francisco,  is 
newly  -  elected  president  of  the 
Newsprint  Service  Bureau.  Inc. 
For  years  head  of  Crown  Zeller- 
bach  Corporation’s  newsprint  di¬ 
vision.  Mr.  Young  has  been  a 
vicepresident  of  that  organization 
since  1941. 
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Paragon  .  .  .  Clear  as  the  Open  Prairie 


The  light  over-all  eolor  and  open 
design  of  Linotype  Paragon  gives 
newspapers  a  refreshing  change. 
This  eye-pleasing  text  face  takes 
the  strain  out  of  reading,  and 
gives  the  printed  page  a  soft  tex¬ 
ture  that  wins  the  enthusiastic 
approval  of  subscribers.  Paragon’s 
big  letter  forms  are  well-rounded 
and  full,  with  plenty  of  contrast 
for  good  legibility.  It  has  carefully 
weighted  contours  that  give  it 
distinctiveness  and  balance. 

Production  ndvantugos  of  Para¬ 
gon.  This  type  can  take  the  heavy 
inking  that  is  often  used  when 


formats  contain  a  large  number 
of  halftones,  without  heavying- 
up  or  filling-in.  It  saves  ink  when 
a  moflerate  number  of  engravings 
are  used,  and  when  subjected  to 
severe  stereotype  mat  shrinkage 
Paragon  does  not  lose  its  clarity 
and  its  attractive  design  charac¬ 
teristics.  You  will  find  that  it 
needs  less  leading,  because  of  its 
light  color  and  open  design. 

.All  popular  text  sizes.  Paragon 
has  been  cut  with  Italic  and  Small 
Caps  in  6.  7,  714,  8,  9,  and  10  point 
sizes.  It  al.so  comes  with  Paragon 
Bold  in  the  same  sizes,  plus  a  5*4 


pt.  Available  for  Teletype.setter  ; 
use  on  standard  and  off-standard  ■ 
newspaper  column  widths.  If  you  ' 
are  searching  for  a  very  clean-  i 
printing,  open  body  dress,  you’ll  i 
find  Paragon  is  just  your  type. 
.Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 

29  Rverson  Street.  Brooklyn.  Y.  , 
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S9t  IN  Linotype  Memphis  and  Farayo 


Printf-  iu  U.  S.  A 


when  is  a  staff 
a  prize-winning  staff? 


kehrer 


When  it’s  a  distaff! 


The  news  around  Columbus  these  days  is  on  the 
bright  side — the  distaff  side  of  the  news  staff  of 
the  Citizen. 

How  come? 

Because  Mrs.  Charlotte  Curtis  Fullerton,  Mrs. 
Katherine  Sullivan,  Mrs.  Wilma  Sohl  and  Miss 
Jane  Kehrer,  Citizen  staffers  all,  won  more  prizes 
(\2  top  honors  in  11  contest  divisions  i  in  the 
annual  Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s  Association 
contest. 

These  prizes  were  for  departments  like  news, 
features,  public  service,  society,  women’s  events, 
fashions  .  .  .  practically  all  departments  read  by 
women.  Judges  v;ere  women  colleagues  of  leading 
Ohio  newspapers. 

All  of  which  demonstrates  that  top  women  re¬ 
porters  get  top  women’s  news  .  .  .  for  tremendous 


•Catherine 


suuivan 

women’s  readership  in  the  Citizen. 

Sure,  we  have  plenty  of  good  men  on  the  news 
side,  too.  But  today  is  “Ladies  Day”! 

So  if  you  like  your  advertising  dollars  to  put 
on  prize-winning  performances,  just  look  for  the 
newspaper  covered  (modestly,  we  hope)  with  all 
the  blue  ribbons. 
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